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The choice on June 9 
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I Jfe: SJn ll! rtoro H„v h«en well illus- party that can probably command an 




astonishingly bland manifesto. Labour This paradox has .been well illus- 
is a sheep in wolfs clothing, a party [rated over the past four years of 
that is defending with honest despera- Conservative rule. The first Secretary 
tion the civilized post-1945 settlement D f State, Mr Carlisle,, was a decent 
of British society but has chosen to enough man. Yet he presided over the 
express this defence in language which most serious attack on the universities 
appears to undermine the consensus on since the great depression. He 
which a successful defence must de- appeared to have no discernible higher 


towards the universities that they bet- 
ray. Still this is hardly surprising for a 
party that can probably command an 
absolute majority of votes in the vice 
chancellors’ committee! 

But in the end the Alliance’s sensible 
policies can count for little more than 
Mr Waldegrave’s sound record in the 
detailed administration of higher 
education policies over the past two 
vears. His record is neaated bv the 


alternately repelled by the red-blooded 
i intentions of the Tories and the red- 
blooded language of Labour. 


The future of higher education disastrous policy of full-cost fees foT 
under the two-and-a-half available overseas students probably started out 
governments after June 9 can only as an ingenious attempt to square the 
sensibly be discussed in the context of drde, to make cuts that would hurt no 
such descriptions. For their manifestos one (who was British), 
obscure as much as they reveal about His successor, Sir Keith Joseph, has 
their . intentions for universities, aC q U i ie d a more ferocious reputation 
polytechnics, and colleges. True to mainly because he does not seem to be 
these maybe cynical descriptions, the a bi e to restrain himself bom searching 
Tories say as little as possible as f or left-wing sociologists under every 

l_ 1 — ..Jl.. -ninkla. 1 alvvir nave ns _ . _ « t_»_ I l T_ 


possible; while the SDP-Uberai j, as fought a moderately successful 
Alliance's views on higher education rearguard action against the imposition 
have a blancmange-like reasonable- of further cuts (which up to a year ago 
neBS that is too sweet to believe. seemed all too bkely and may be likely 
The broad strategies of the parties again all too soon if Mrs Thatcher 
on economic and social policy are far achieves her dreamed-of Tory land- 
more important for higher education slide). In fact a significant share of the 
th&n their detailed and direct proposals cuts, especially in university income, 
for post-18 education. This has always has been discreetly clawed back under 
been true: higher education occupies a such implausible disguises as “new 
comparatively low position on the blood” lectureships and "restructur-- 
political agenda, partly because a mass ing” funds. 

electorate can hardly be expected to be 

excited by policy in an area from which 

four-fifths of them are entirely ex- Grp. otratpaipenf 

eluded, partly (and consequently) be- . TuC DrOSu Strategies OT 

cause the parties have never developed . the parties On economic 
distinctive and competitive policies for. / J r .. . , - r Q _ • 

higher education. It is even more true &QQ SO Cl 9.1 policy are tat 
ih'IdfHj because the crisis of unerri- ImnAri-oni than 


« on post-18 education 

leducatlon Is even further down the 


queue than visual. 

So what matters to Universities, 
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tion as it was. The trouble arose from destructive cuts inevitably must flow; 
the fact that the Government wanted in a similar way their sensible policies 
to spend much less money. Even his are compromised, if not vitiated, by 
" itrous policy of full-cost fees foT the Alliance's general lack of credibil- 
seas students probably started out ity in economic and social policy. The 
(i ingenious attempt to square the basis of this lack of credibility, of 
e, to make cuts that would hurt no course, is the conviction that the 
(who was British). Alliance cannot win. In some ways it is 

is successor, Sir Keith Joseph, has very unfair: after all, it is Labour not 
lired a more ferocious reputation the Alliance which has produced an 
ily because he does not seem to be outrageously mealy-mouthed name for 
to restrain himself from searching the inevitable and nectary _ incomes 
left-wing sociologists under every policy. Yet part of the credibdity gap 
livable bed. In fact under his can Be explained by the tetagthat 
er stratospheric tutelage the DES there is a vacuum at the heart of the 
fought a moderately successful Alliances propamme. The Tories 
guard action against the imposition an U -Keynesianism “ 

urther cuts (which up to a year ago might J^boui s 0 
ned all too Bkely ana may be likely ® ut . the Alliance s semi-Keyne- 
ln all too soon if Mrs Thatcher sianism? 

ieves her dreamed-of Tory land- So finally to Labour, still after the 
e). In fact a significant share of the Bennite wars the official and the real 
5 . especially in university income, opposition to Mrs Thatcher’s Toryism, 
been discreetly clawed back under It is difficult to feel great enthusiasm 
h implausible disguises as “new for Labour's detailed policies on post- 
ed” lectureships and "restnictur-- 18 education. In practice they are not 
" funds . very different from the Alliance's, only 

more expensive. Their apparent ex- 
nense can be explained as the price of 
ri« « j n ^ n * fl „; 0 n fridge. For there is a lot of fudge about 
The broad strategies OI in labour's programme Most special 

e parties on economic . : interests have been, superficially, pla- 
■ ... £ -. - cated; most interesting new ideas aqd 
id SOCial policy are xaT fashions incorporated somehow. The 

rvro iirmnrfant than " resu)tisahaze..'WhatisLabour , spolicy 
ore lmporxanimdU on.research, on diversity within the 

ieir detailed proposals < university sector, on the binary policy 

tl post-18 education’ Md^fi^™<iftheNAB?Iti.h a nlto 

mmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmrnmmmmm Yet these detailed policies are essen- 

C \» f i red ^artorf B ^hat t reaSly S matterT 1 is 
Mr Waldc^avo, who has been a central strategy for combat- 

assrt 


expenditure. Tory govwn- . it - ano, or RJUMUU protecting the welfare state. At this 

ment continues its attacks pn the public K - 1 point in the argument it becomes a 

service? paid for out of general texa- £ r 80«en^twoddalm duestionof faith -just as whether Mrs 

hon, whether because they believe to wee with most of MrWaldegrave s ^J atche j. s ra dioal Tory policies will 
there are strict limits to what can be poUdes. Tbe^reation of the National, eventually produce a new enirep- 
afford as the ‘‘wets" would argue or out Advisory Body, in Iparticulm^was a SS^rfiSffihwtlffi 
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hiuhiuuii mu . — r ■ — — j ! -* r J — i va ues. u is wortn remembenns tnat 

ent victim. Similarly if a Labourgov-. mgback moneyunder Se^programine Qur j71odem ^ of Suction 

enunent increases public expenditure headings, rtud^n^ the UGC towards a has , been largely created since W45*! 
to create jobs and to restore the cuts more open role m pol cy making, Und ^ Lafcurw^ Serai” Tory govern- 
infldc In t o wcfitirc slflt _ 1 — •- ^ * >*■_ - * — *** — nients# So we may not be able rensiblv 


wrar«s!)Sj5 ; ■ ■ ■ 

happens in th^ TreagurV Is ftf more . Alas, Mr Waldegrave ianot the Tory to 
Important, for higher Education than government. He is one of the most pc 
What happens in the Department of prominent of the younger liberal d< 


The safest prediction today seems to 
be that ^lis Tha,tcher will be returned 
,tb power; next .Thursday/ although 
possibly without : the landslide ' she 


("I want a new Labour acaitm 
constituency," Christopher Prfp> 
THES, May 13.) 

I mean, there we were having i 
perfectly reasonable conversation ab- 
out the pros and cons of the praol 
nuclear arms situation ... 

What, about Reagan managing to pi 
the bulk of the MX progruw 
accepted? 

Well, that sort of thine. The typed 
issues which are coming up in At 
election. Professor Wernitz had spat 
interesting remarks on the way ■ 
which the whole debate on MXwte 
back to the Carter administration, hi 
I must say from that perspective th« 
was a great deal to be said pn ow 
sides. 

Really? 

And some discussion presumably enthi 
SS 20 threat? . 

Naturally. You know, the 
debate over precise numbers and w» 
you can trust in these matters. Vo y 
much a 50-50 situation as far as « 
could tell. , . .... 

Sounds Interesting. Was it th« tW* 
happened? . lV- 

No, not then. We went on to oiw 

VV^at/lke the siting of cruise missBak 
this country? „ ,■ 

Yes, that’s right. Doctor Kasselbafl 
had some usefril details there on m* 
cruise missiles are really not aacBj 
like other missiles but more_hw w- 
craft without a pilot. And theft 
very much a six of one and half, a doa« 
of the other about the issue. . 
Fascinating. And that’s what aUn 
No, No. We went on to g< 
problems of disarmament then. 
What - unilateral versus 
; That’s right. The pros and conso 
; .sides, right and left, with -tog 
. some reference to the protester^ 

, course the fact that mptteis w 
clearly black or white. 

The Greenham women? 

Yes, exactly. You know, 

■ about the limits of civil. 

■ Professor Duxbury was 
s with his knowledge of 
; and there was a general 
j was a case of swings and 
s And then It happened? , 

1 Well, very nearly. We were JuJ 1 
3 to pull the ends together 

1 theway qne likes to on 5 “ ch i ffSn, 

- more or less coming to u« 

- conclusion that the best posirio1|^ 

! a^ESSg^A-St 

. it happened. '• , - 

- He just suddenly spoke? „ tha | ^ 
y Absolutely. I mean up till 

6 hadn’t opened his ® oU ^' JLwi 

■* how Professor Lapping is 

o But at that very moment iwfl 
d leant forward and. without a 

n looking at .anyone in 
‘0 .said, in ‘ that very 
r- “D’you know, I'm- thinking 

7 Labour this tanej SMiid'** 

® GoodJfjfaiYgjii. Aud you got ; 


Britain to lead 
on summit 
science pledge 



j humanities an4 social sciences, 
Jon TuTneyob Biotechnology , ; 
The Asbrnolean ofler 300 years . 


tig large^ale-^riygt^stidb ! pf the 
< and leave those 

" ' iblfe Services alone. The 

hat # e will have passed a 
Brij^b poliiicat history! 
* it Thatcher could be 
. ai denigflratio Britain; 
j. in Iwo temrt She Will sWAllow it up. The 


hbh out? ■ . v 

else for it. He clearly, 


span ccbnptrilr; “mMagdmenti '! •: ^ \ Tories*- mawo-h 
^CThiscati have pargd^c^wulW. jp ^ qiay,. not h ‘ 

to meddle to the t^use o 

Its broad econoihio nnd 

makes It ^gbet eduepdo^ 


by David Dickson 
Britain is to t8ke the lead in a new 
programme of scientific collaboraton 
agreed by Western heads of state at last 
week's Williamsburg summit. 

A pledge of closer collaboration in a 
wide range of fields of science and 
technology was one of the more signifi- 
cant agreements to emerge from the 
economic summit. It is expected to 
dear Ihe way for increased funding of 




tional component. 

. Giving such collaboration high poli- 
tkiil priority was proposed at last year's 
summit by France's President Mitter- 
rand. It- was fallowed by a working 
party ot science policy advisers from 
the seven nations involved (plus the 
European Economic Community) 
which outlined 18 areas where coop- 
eration was timely and feasible. 

At Williamsburg, the heads of state 
indorsed the working group's conclu- 
sions. And they also agreed that a 
further report on progress towards 
closer collaboration in the various 
areas listed would be presented to next 
year's meeting. 

Coordination of the various projects . 
has not yet been agreed; one suggest 
hon is that it could be carriedottt 


through the Organization for Econo- 
mic Cooperation and Development in 
Paris. However, since the next summit 
meeting will be held in Britain, princi- 

K al responsibility will lie with the Prime 
(mister's chief scientific adviser. 

The report, produced by what be- 
came known as the Versailles Working 
Group, summarized familiar argu- 
ments in favour of greater internation- 
al collaboration in science and technol- 
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system exploration to aquaculture 
where collaboration between two or 
more of the sum&ut countries was, in 
most cases, alreadysmdeug^u-r^q 
More significant was 'Ira training." • 

principle, of enhanced c: 

has now received a bless in gym 
highest possible political levd^ 

Dr John Marcum, assistant dii. 
of the US Office of ScienceA 
Technology policy said: “Interna^ 
collaboration in science requir&t 
policy focus and a sense of directib.'i 
which you do not get from, bench-level 
scientists alone."' . 

Greater international cooperation, 
on th& grounds' of sharing costs,. apd 
eliminating duplication, has long been 
a goal of President Reagan's science 
advisor and OSTP direetpr Dr George 
Keyworth.. .... '' 

Other areas In which the US is keen 
to collaborate with European partners 
are fuhding a niajor demonstration 
facility for fusion energy discussing: 


accelerators for nigh energy physics, 
and remote sensing of earth resources 
from space, 

European countries are keener to 
promo'te collaboration in areas more 
directly related to the application of 
technology. France and Britain, for 
example .nave agreed to head a project 
oimea at exchanging research data in 
biotechnology, and a meeting is plan- 
ned soon to discuss collaborative re- 
search and the development of an 
international research network. 

So far, the US had conspicuously 
stayed out of the biotechnology pro-, 
ject. However it was precisely such 
areas that President Mitterrand had in 
mind at Versailles, describing it as a 
necessary step towards ah internation- 
al division of labour in high technolo- 
gy* 

Dr Robin Nicholson of the Cabinet 
Office said: 'The ..single most 

important outcome of these events is 
that science and technology have now 
been discussed at two successive sum- 
mits by the heads of state and govern- 
ment. That has never happened be- 
fore; and it must be significanrfor 
science and technology. tnat it is hap- 
pening now " 



iisiness dean warned 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The vice chancellor of Cit 


has warned the dean of the business 
school - notftf discuss Jhe. futu rit reW TbfiyJce Chancellor wroi 

tionship between the school and uni- dean to say that the discussl 
verslty’ until sinate has debated the meet had come to his notice 
issue. ■ ■ formally request that you ini 

Dr Raoul Franklin was responding and your staff collectively de 
to the Issue of a discussion document further discussion of the rel 
listing several options for the business between the business school 


that the school, must continue to be a of communication have beei 
department of the university. ■ ■ through me and also seriate ha 


the business school, had had private 
talks with Sir Keith Joseph about the 
future organization of the school. 
v. The. vice Chancellor wrote to. the 
dean' to say that the discussion ddcu- 1 
meat had come to his notice. “I must 
: formally request that you Individually, 
and your staff collectively desist from 
further discussion of the relationship 
between ihe business school and ' the 


of communication have been cleared 
through me and also seriate has had the 

opportunity- of debating the council 

the council resolution and the discus- resolution. 

slori document, which favours the “In order to give authority to this 
business school negotiating directly ' request may I bring to your attention 
with the University Grants Commit- the statutory provision tor senate to 
tee, along the lines of the London 'give directions to the boards, schools, 
Business School. • departments or divisions' and remind 

The THES recently revealed that you of the terms of your conditions of 
Professor Brian Griffiths, the dean of service." • 

NAB bids for teacher education role 

The National Advisory Body this Week the development of teachei 
bid for a leading role In teacher and on the detailed distril 
education policy, where It has been places, 
restricted to a minor part so far. The recommendations rei 

A report by a four-min review cem at the marginal; role gi\ 
group, which was accepted by the NAB NAB In last year's teacher i 
board, called for “greater recognition cuts. Consultation took pi 
than hitherto of the integration of . after the proposed distril 
initial teacher training with the rest of places had been finalized a 
advanced further education provision members felt that their ou 

r ... .i ' n ti I r 


in institutions''. It added that planning 
should reflect this interrelationship, ■ 
'As result, the board agreed to 
recommend the establishment of a 


permanent working group on educa- 
tion and a request for representation of 
the Advisory Committee for the Supp- 
ly, and Education of Teachers, The 
education group Would advise both on 


the development of teacher training 
and on the detailed distribution of 
places. 

The recommendations reflect con- 
cern at the marginal role given to the 
NAB in last year's teacher education 
cuts. Consultation look place only 
after the proposed distribution of 
places had oeen finalized and board 
members felt that their, own, larger 
rationalization q^erciae for 1984/$5 had 
been preempted In some cases. . . 

The review groub considered it vital 
that the NAB should asstime responsi- 


bility for Institutional allocations of 
numbers in the local authority sector. 
Such a change would bring the NAB 
into line with the University Grants 
Committee, . 


of applicants may force fellowship scheme to close 
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fellowship, scheme de- 
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ti>e Royal Society 

^ ha ? only 
'reJVships in three-years 
few ^ strengthen- 

' antj academic 
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with the take-up so far and the council 
this week appealed for more applica- 
Mr Peter Black of the council s , 
fellowships office said- that the SERC 
and the Royal Society initially ear- 
marked £100,000 a year to start the 
. scheme and hoped; to begin wuh at 
least 10 awards a year at £10,000 eariji. 
But the full sum had not been spent in 
any year since the scheme was set up- 
The Industrial Fellowships &h9ip® 
is open to researches in industry ;= or 
universities and.polytechnlcs who want 
to work on the other fide for sixnionths 

or a year. lt offere fall reimbursement 


of salary paid by the fellow’s normal - 

Cn Hght awards were made In 1080/81 
and .seven last year. But only three 
fellowships were granted in the. first, 
half of this year, although five more 
aoDlications are due to be considered 
at a meeting- of the fellowship prinel; 
nqxt week. , • „ * 

Mr Black sajd .that the council and 
the Royal Society were still hoping the 
schema would pick up, but Iftfiere was 
no- improveiiieqt they wolild have to 
consider if it Was worth continiiing. If 
the 18 awards made- so, far. U were to 

university researchers whp wanted to 


work in industry. Th 
for' fellows was set at 
been waived, 


ripl age limit 
, butjhtehps 


The poor take-up for this scheme 
follow* an even worse response for the 
council's industrial visiting fellowships 
scheme .Intended to help, industrial 
researchers work abroad oft high tech- 
nology prp jects j , This has duly Rad five 
applications in- the last seven years: 

' . DrBill Curtin, one of the inpustfiai 
bep eficl pries of the S<BRC-Jtoyel Soci- 
ety scheme i ‘safo that Jf had not been 
publicized enough 1 - pnd' he would re- 
coni mend Jt t6 atiy experienced en- 
gineer. .- 


Studying 
down 
their 
way 

The Queen Mother 
and Ihe Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr 
Robert Hawke, 
greet eacholher 
warmly, watched 
by Lord Home, at 
this week’s opening 
of the Australian 
Studies Centre at 
London 
University’s 
institute of 
Commonwealth 
Studies. 

The centre was 
made possible 
through a targe 

5 rant from the 
Australian 

government , It will 
develop knowledge 
and understanding 
of Australia 
through leaching 
and research ana 
discussion with 
outsldegroups. 


Backing for 
Tories upsets 
economists 

by Paul Flather . 

Professor Patrick Minford, head of the 
Liverpool Research Group, has upset 
fellow economic forecasters by stating 
-bluntly -that! the Conservative. Paly 
deserves unequivocal support on eco-- 
nomic issues, •; 

The allege that Profesor Minfotd has 
broken an unwritten convention not to 
use forecasting statements to make 
irty political judgments, experi ” 
s group is heavily supported by 
hinds. . 

The group, based at Liverpool Uni- 
versity, is to receive £65,000 a' year 
from the Social Science Research 
Council for (he next four years. Profes- 
sor Minford has been an occassional 
advisor to the Conservatives, and bis 
group follows a tough . monetarist 
approach. 

In a article in the group's quarterly 
bulletin published last week Professor 
Minford said his . research *. suggests 
inflation can be brought down to zero 
thrqugb tight money control, that Ibis 
will not impair recovery, and measures 
to cut taxes and curb union power will 
make substantial inroads into cutting, 
unemployment; 

He regretted that Labour rind. the. 
Alliance nad not fqllou/ed such polices;: 
rind concluded;. "Only the Conserva- 
tive party has adopted all these poli- 
cies. ana therefore deserves unquai- 
' ified support on economic Issues." 

Professor Robert Nield of Cam- 
bridge University said: "Fore casting 
and the* reputation of forecasters win 
suffer if electioneering is not kept from 
forecasting. If forecasters want to go 
electioneering they should use a plat- 
form other (nan tneir own forecasts.” 

. Other forecasters still practieising 
made criticisms but preferred to re-, 
main nnonynlpus. Mr David. Wprs- 
wick,- former head of the National * 
institute, of Economic and. Social Re- 
search, said good sense suggested that 
the hustings and detached acadepilc 
assessments did apt to together, ‘ 

: /Professor Minford j this- week stood 
by his article: “I belleVe it is uiy duty to 
i the taxpayer to ssy clearly where I 
-stand.".. • 

j Mr Michael Posner) chaitfnari.of the. 
SSRCsaid: "We expect social scientists 
to express their views openly and with 
vigour." '. '! 
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hy Jon Tunicy 
Science Corrfspi indent 
Latest PhD ctunnliMiun rales in science 
.show a wide gull between Ihc best and 
worst universities. The returns front a 
survey i>F Science and Engineering 
Research C'niineil-fimtlcd reseaicli .stu- 
dents range from only 30 per cent at 
Queen Mary College’, London to 70 
pet cent at Cambridge University. 

’flie council asked the universities 
how many of the si mien is who started 
research for a doctoral thesis in 107s 
. had submitted the finished work by 
Ocioher 1982, one year longer than the 
normal grant period for a PFiD student. 

Queen Mary emerges with the 
lowest completion rate after discount- 
ing colleges with less than .It J doctoral 
students. Three oilier insitu lions have 
four-year crai inlet irai rates under 4n 
per cent - Residing Universil v at 33 per 
cent, the University of Manchester 
(nstilute of Science nnd Tcehuolugy at 
3f i per cent a ml Southampton l tjii versi- 
fy at 37 per cent. 

Of the other 24 colleges listed in the 
league table in the latest edition of the 
council's Bulletin most have rates in (lie 
40s nr 51 is. hut five rccnidcd rates over 


(id percent. Hirmiiifiluiiu, Manchester. 
Nottingham and Oxford universities 
were all over 60, mid Cambridge hud 
the highest rate with 7U per cent. 

The council acknowledges that the 
global figures mask differences be- 


tween departments in the same uni' 
versity and that the tales fur comple- 
tion may vary between different fields. 
I Hut it defends the Const met ion or the 
table oil the grounds Mini writing up 
results "within a reasonable timescale” 
1 is an integral purt of research training. 

The figures die SERC has compiled 
i also allow comparison between the 
council's own grant-awarding boards 
and committees. This gives some in- 
dication of the differences between 
subjects. 

On this reckoning, students given 
awards by the nuclear physics board 
have the best record, with a 75 percent 
four-year completion rate, perhaps 
reflecting the tight experimental sche- 
dules tin the expensive apparatus 
needed in this field. 

The astronomy, space and radio and 
science hoard committees are all be- 
tween 45 and (rfl per cent, but the 
engineering board students only man- 
aged a 37 per cent completion. The 
lowest figure, on a much smaller 
sample, comes from the joint commit- 
tee of i lieSERC and the Social Science 
Kescaich Council, with only 2d. 3 per i 
cent of PhD grant holders finishing 
theses in four years. 

This may be why the joint committee 
sponsored a study on the special diffi- 
culties of multi disc iplinarv postgradu- 
ate research last year. The results of 
this study have not yet been published. 


Bromley adult Race teaching: 
education jobs DES should 
threatened lead the way 

A rncl.niLM i mi nlnn iitvliir dicr'iiccirwi in » 


A cost-cutting plan under discussion in 
the London Borough of BTomlcy 
would lead to the loss of ui least half its 
full-time adult education jobs. 

The borough has three full-lime 
principals and three vice-principals to 
cover three centres, evening institutes 
and around 2fl,t)0tJ students scattered 
across a large borough. 

But under a plan favoured by Brom- 
ley's further education sub-committee 
the number of principals would fail to 
one, and the vice-principals to two or 
even one if their jobs were redefined. 

The committee recently began con- 
sultations with the three principals and 
the National Association of Teachers 


A cn II for urgent Government action to 
ensure that multicultural education is 
included in nil aspects of teacher 
training is made in a Commission for 
Racial Equality report to be published 
later this summer. 

The report Multicultural Britain -the 
Preparation of Teachers which was 
produced by Dr Richard Wiley for the 
CRE teacher education group is critic- 
al of the Department of Education and 
Science’s contribution to multicultural 
education. 

Dr Wiley recommends that the DES 
should adopt policy objectives and give 
practical guidance, as well as monitor- 


in Further and Higher Education. Lt ,n E ' 1QW institutions can prepare all 
will vote on the nlan on June 23. teachers for work in a multicultural 


will vote on the plan on June 23. 

Any reorganization would take 
place by September next year. Before 


In their turn institutions and their 


then one of the full-time principals will governing bodies should adopt such 
retire and the future of thfc other two is policies and develop specific strategies! 
uncertain. The situation affecting vice- initial and in-service levels to 
principals was unclear because the achieve these objectives. Such policies 
council had not decided on the number should make effective the official 
of full-time posts, he said. commitment to equality. 

• The Bromley education committee- . The report says: “This involves 
has ignored the wishes of both the building opposition to racism into (he 1 


governing and academic boards of 
Ravensboumc College of Art and 
Design and recommended the closure 
of fine art to the National Advisor)’ 
Body. 

Both boards decided that in the 
event of a 10 per cent cut the college’s 1 
television engineering course should* 
be closed since it was not central to nrtl 
-and design. 

The NAB had refused lo accept the 
two options which had originally been 
put forward by the borough council in 


put forward by the borough council in j ,j 
tts response to the planning exercise. f oime d t 
Bui when the final decision was cultural 
tuken bv the borough council, the ve toped \ 
strong lobby in favour of rclaini ng and an( j [ n . sei 
expanding the television course won. it being c 
Thirteen councillors voted in favour nf j j e n | si 
retaining television, eight councillors t j onh lp ( 
for retaining fine art and 13 abstained.. |h e ‘ Ttfer 
The director of education Mr Gerald teachers 
Grainge told the meeting that fine art Access cc 
was overprovided for in the country, develop*! 
There would be u further decline available, 
anticipated in IN- year-olds and the __ 
change in television over the next f g-wl 
seven years would require the need to V^x /1 
reucconimodiilc the television course, jj rs | 
The col lege’s staff has rejected these want io i 

arguments. Mr John Dobson, ti senior have be 
lecturer in painting and n governor said Council 
that the independent television indus- Awards, 
try. (lie education committee and the [ n ( | 1C 

C rmcipal had shown themselves as been St 
aviiie n "vested interesfin rhe NAB Hertford 
exercise. Design 

He said the closure of fine art would approval 
involve a 17 to 20 per cent cut.' time hor 


THKTIMI-S UKillKK KIHK 'ATKIN SUI»l>I.Kuji^ r | t ^ 


call to arms 


by Paul Flathcr 

A call by the Duke of Edinburgh for 
university degree courses in military 
science lias been greeted with sceptic- 
ism hy academics involved in the'fieUI. 
although they welcome ihe idea in 
principle. 

The Duke told Ihe Royal United 
Services Institute (RUSH in London 
hist week that servicemen needed I heir 
own professional qualifications like 
doctors and lawyers, and existing 
courses did noi nieei the need. 

Universities had seldom concerned 
themselves very much wilh military 
matters, he said. Yet wars and. their 
consequences had more influence on 
the destiny of mankind than any other 
kind of human activity. 

The exceptions lie mentioned were 
King’s College, London, which had a 
military science department in 1848, 
and Cambridge which had one before 
(he last war and now offers a military 
studies option and nil MPiiil in interna- 
tional relations fur mature officers. 

"The idea that the profession is 
somehow not comparable with law, 
engineering, and medicine or that it 
should rank below Anglo-Saxon poet- 
ry, business studies, or the obscure 
sociological subjects so popular in most 




universities, strikes me its ciitiiely 
ludicrous.” Mil* Duke said. 

But academics this week had serious 
doubts first about the feasibility ot 
introducing the subject into universi- 
ties without creating whole new de- 
partments, and second about the na- 
ture of military science as a coherent 
academic discipline. 

Professor Michael llowaid. i cuius 
professor of modern histoiy at Oxford 
University, said: “There will he real 
difficulty in rooting this subject in 
universities, although in principle it 
seems a feasible idea.’’ 

In a report lie co-uulliorcd for the 
Ministry nf Defence in 1%7, Professor 
Howard hnd supported the idea of 
degree courses based at the existing 
service colleges, approved hy the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards, run by u Royal Defence 
Acudcmy. 

He doubted it n three -year under- 
graduate course in military science was 
tenable. “It is not really' such a self- 
contained topic as the Duke believes. 
It draws on many subjects, such us 
sociology mid international relations.” 

Dr Correlli Barnett, who holds a 
defence fellowship at Cambridge sup- 
ported hy the MoD, called for a study 
group of academic and military repre- 



at initial and in-service levels to 
achieve these objectives. Such policies 
should make effective the official 
commitment to equality. 

The report says: “This involves 
building opposition to racism into (he 1 
formal and public syllabuses of educa- 
tion institutions at all levels. Whilst 
devising strategies to counter direct 
and indirect discrimination in the 
education system which should also be 
an explicit element in all teacher 
education programmes.” 

Dr Wiley recommends that urgent 
attention should be given to planning 
courses, the Postgraduate Certificate 
in Education in particular in the 
context of a multicultural objective. 

Dr Wiley advocates that specialist 
and option n| courses whicn have 


Prizewinning look at the good old days 

This model of a sixteenth century student bedsitter is one of the exhibits in 
Glasgow University’s Hunterian Museum, judged Scotland’s Museum of 
the Year by the Scottish committee of National Heritage In a competition 
sponsored by Scottish & Newcastle Breweries. The Hunterian was placed 
first for Its exhibition ‘'An Overflowing Fountain” illustrating the life and 
achievements of Glasgow University from its foundation in 1451 to the 
present day. The title reflects the hope expressed by Pope Nicholas V at 
Glasgow’s foundation that it should become “an overflowing fountain of 
all branches of knowledge." 

Scots-monitor teacher courses 


formed the muin provision in multi- 
cultural education should be de- 
veloped within the mainstcam of initial 
and in-servicc teacher training to avoid 
it being considered a specialist option. 

He also wants the DES and institu- 


A Scottish council has been set up as an 
alternative validating body to the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards for in-service courses for 
teachers. 

The initiative for the council came 
from the eight Scottish universities 
following a report from ihe Nmional 
Committee for the In-service Training 
of Teachers which advocated a nation- 
al system of in-service courses. 

Trie new Scottish Council for the 
Validation of In-service Courses for 
Touchers has now been formed and will 
be convened by Professor David Sharp 


svnliitiwh U» look at the problems o( i 
the idea, which he favoured in rak 
ciple. ’ 

Dr Michael Dockiill, Icvlitrerinvir 
studies at King's, agieed about the 
problems of mounting an underpay > 
ate course, and wondered about the f 
cost uml location of departments to 
teach the subject . although he thouthi 
it was “an excellent idea”. 

r I he Duke suugesied a degree course 
should cover die organization of«a 
including the history of warfare and 
Mol) sliuctiirc; defence policy, look- 
ing at defence philosophy, resourcts. 
and Ihe assessment of nuclear and 
other “nasty" weapons; logistics, 
covering research, communications! 
and intelligence; and deployment, in- 
cluding international relations, 
ticaties, peacekeeping, and prop j 
aganda. ' 

At present, nine universities offer ! 
courses in strategic studies. Leeds and < 
Lancaster have MoD-Supported | 
fence fellows, a scheme started in 1%$, p 
while Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and j 
King’s have taken over original ft! ! 
lowships from- the MoD, i 

The Duke also proposed sandmdi ; 
courses as an alternative to three-year j 
degrees, and a centre for defence t 
studies to be set up by the MoD. 

Stirling 
discusses 
tenure plans 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Proposals for u long-term policy oi 
abolishing tenure for all new posts arc 
to be discussed loday at Stirling Uni- 
versity in the midst nf a continuing 
dispute over contracts for new Wood 
appointments. 

The plans, which emanate fromibc 
university court , are on the agenda of a 
meeting of the joint consultative and j 
negotiating committee. There feta* 
hope of agreement in the committee, 
which was not consulted on the w* 
blood contracts. 

Staff have asked the Advisory, Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service w 
intervene in the dispute. All hough ffle 
university court has decided on an 
interim policy of non tenured appoint- 
ments, Stirling's Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers disputes the claim tnai 

since this is an interim policy, it w* 5 
not have to be negotiated with tne 
union. , 

The university has already refuswa 
call from the AUT to go to arbitration- 
with AC AS making ft ruling I <® 
issue. The AUT has now asked At A) 
to conciliate, acting ns un intcrmeaiap 
to bring the two sides together- 
another attempt lo resolve the dispute 
Meanwhile, the AUT has placed 
advertisement in today’s Tntbww 
ing applicants for tne three j* 
blood posts in psychology, chymisuy 
und aquaculture tnat the association 
in dispute with the university 
over the posts, and that applied 
called for interview or ottered j® | 
posts should immediately contact 
association. . , i 

Mr David Bleiman, regional omwi 
for the AUT in Scotland and , 


The council consists of -5 members association. . . 

from the universities and colleges of Mr David Bleiman, regional 
education, the Open University, the for the AUT in Scotland and N«» 
P e H er .L Tf a S hin S Council for Scot- umhria, said that the conhJJJ 
land, the National Committee for the advice to applicants would depend 
In-service Training of Teachers and the the detailed terms they were offered 
Convention of Scottish Local Author- They would not be advised to an 
Hies, with an assessor from the SEDi against their own interests, he MjLJ 
and un observer from the CNAA. depending on the terms they &»*> 
Tt will validate four levels of courses register tneir concern in any lelle h 
diplorn X first ^gree and acceptance, making it easier for * 
higher degree, and the university or AUT to take up any problems 
2®?? runn ‘ n 8 ,he will con-; might arise from the appointments- 

t.nue to make the awards. f he universi ,y court had. sarf J 


lions lo consider ways nf encouraging of Glasgow University. Funding for its 
Ihe recruitment and promotion of first three years will tome jointly from 
teachers for minority ethnic groups, the universities and the Scottish' 
Access courses should be extended and. Education Department. It Is hoped (he 
developed and mandatory grams made council will he sclf-financine through 


fees after that. 


JJK of Edin- 

^ Umwnity s education depart- terms would be offered, and this * 
hm hlnnw C ° Uni - 1 member stressed “like asking applicants to sign • 
If a] wos not competing cheque", said Mr Bleiman. 
CNAA y hnt®fnf.Sa C j™ the not willing to allow these three 

s™oiVh n cou d develop a distinctive' ers to be 6 used as guinea ptfi? m 
bcoltish flavour in approved courses, experiment to abolish tenure. ^ 


Colleges queue up to impart a degree of artistic merit 


The first of the many institutions which St Marlin's plans to start its new five 
want lo run pun-time fine art degrees vein part-time honours course in fine 
have been given validation hy the iiri and critical studies in September. It 
Council for National Academic will be based nminly n n practical 
Awards. studio work and will involve student 

In the vanguard of the rush have aitendcnce on one day and two even- 

been St Mai tin’s School of . Art and itigs n week nnd some summer school 
Hertfordshire College of Arts and work. An . important fenture of the 
Design which recently got CNAA course will be an art placement during 
approval to run the first of the part- the third year, 
time honours courses in find art. Newcastle Polytechnic has been 


given upproval to start a part-time MA 
fine art course later this year which will 
be the first of its kind outside London 
The course will add to the experience 
gained by Goldsmiths College which 
initiated the first part-time MA several 
years ago. 

One feature of the Newcastle course 
will be the teaching, lectures and 
seminars held in the student’s own 
studios in additions the usual formal 


teaching within the school of f 11 ^ ■ 

Part-time courses in art and ““ 1*1 
have not been available since _ _ . 
when the diploma in art and design 
introduced. 

There have been fewer apP 1 ' 11 ^ 
for design. Sunderland P°fytccn n 
alone in applying for a P ar *\ ( |- 
course and this may be because 1 . 
problems of getting access to sopn* 5 
cated equipment. 
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compromise forced 


by Patricia Santinelli 

EEC plans to provide vocational and 
job experience For one of the most 
deprived groups of unemployed, those 
aged between 18 and 25. were opposed 
by the British Government Inst week. 

The UK, represented by Mr Peter 
Morrison, the parliamentary under 
secretary for employment, told the first 
joint meeting of education and social 
affairs ministers in Luxemburg that 
provision for this age group was not so 
much the responsibility of the govern- 
ment as that of employers, and that it 
lacked finance for such a programme. 

Yet the 18 to 25 age group is the least 
well provided for, especially ns the 
Manpower Services Commission has 
been reducing places on the Training 
Opportunities Programme and the 
Community Programme docs not pro- 
vide any training. 

Under the EEC draft resolution put 
by the European Council to the meet- 
ing, 18 to 25-year-olds would hnve 
been given the guarantee of a one year 
period of vocational training to be 
taken any time during that period on 
top of an initial one year foundation 
training immediately after school. 

The UK was able to block the 
resolution because other member 
states, such as Ireland, were unable to 
commit themselves to more than six 
months foundation training, whilst the 
UK already has a one year guarantee 
under (he Youth Training Scheme 
which starts in September. 

Asa result Britain was able to force a 
compromise, much against the wishes 


of the Italian and Greek governments 
whose major problem is with the 18-25 
age group, whereby a guarantee nf an 
added year of training was adopted. 

The compromise agreed was that 
member states would do their utmost 
to provide at least six months training 
for 16—1 7 year olds who arc out of, 
work. This may eventually force Bri- 
tain to deal with 17-year-olds who are 
unemployed but not schoolleaverswho 
currently have no place under YTS. 

For others, the ministers could only 
agree (hat member states would en- 
deavour lo provide vocational training! 
to improve their skills nnd qualifica- 
tions. 1 

Meanwhile, a call on the further 
education service to become fully in- 
volved in the Youth Training Scheme 
and prevent it from becoming an 
entirely employer-based privatized 
scheme, came from the leading lectur- 
er's union this week. 

Speaking nt a Coombe Lodge Col- 
lege conference, Mr Mick Farley, 
assistant secretary ( FE) for the Nation-, 
al Association of Teachers in Further' 
and Higher Education asked the furth- 
er education service not to take 11 
stridently negative approach, just be- 

-- ■■ ■- not ,L 1_ __ — .. r__ 

"Not to cooperate with the YTS will 
be both against the interests of young 
people and further education stan. The 
FE service should have the profession- 
al maturity to recognize that learning 
takes place in a variety of meetings and 
not just the traditional classroom. Its 
role is to enhance the quality of young 
people's education ana training." 


Architects plan to run 
school hit by cuts 


by Felicity Jones 

A society of architects plans to run the 
school of architecture which is prog- 
rammed to be dosed by the University 
of Bristol ns a result of University 
Grants Committee cuts. 

The Bristol Society of Architects 
formed a special committee to investi- 
gate the possibilities for continuing the 
school after July 1984 when the uni- 
versity withdraws its support and have- 
come up with proposals to continue 
teaching students for the diploma 
courses leading to part two and three of 
the professional Qualification. 

Students on the diploma course 
would be attached to a local firm of 
architects and a member of the firm 
would be appointed as a tutor on the 
course which would be two to three 
years long with an element of sandwich 
or Mrt-Ume work. 

The school, it is proposed, would 
consist of a small fulltime staff sup- 
ported by a large number of visiting 
tutors and specialists. Students would 
wve a level of freedom of choice to 
select courses in addition to the com- 
g core subjects studied by all of 

If successful, it would mean the 
rev,val of a former independent 


Oxford mulls 
over entry 





The task of selling the Latest proposals 
for reforming a ntf simplify ing the entr- 
ance procedures lo the 28 colleges at 




school, the Royal West of England 
Academy which was independent until 
1963 when it merged with the uni- 
versity. 

Professor Michael Burton, head of 
the department of architecture at Bris- 
tol University and a member of the 
special committee trying to set up the 
new school was cautiously optimistic 
but said there were still many variables 
to be resolved before the school be- 
came viable. 

The major negotiations will be over 
the return of the library, the lease of 
the building and recognition of (he new 
school by the Royal Institute of British 
Architect. 

A small group of students who 
graduated last summer from the uni- 
versity plan to return in the autumn 
and lay the groundwork for the new 
school bv setting up links with the city 
and local professional groups. 

One of the students, Avril Jones, 
who is also student representative on 
the RIBA council, said they hoped to 
ensure some continuity between the 
students still at the university depart- 
ment and the new school. Next year 
there will be one BA class and eight 
students in the final year of the diploma 
left at the university. 


Poly decides 
against inquiry 

Il^P^ylechnic of North London has 
f 1 . 11 .. j its own procedures are 
IrwlLi 10 bring to light any 

a! aril,e ? “ courses and does not 
alipnaf' need ^ or 8 further inquiry into 
l ? n j- made “gatust the school of 
**■181 studies. 

mpn.kf por I P r 5 P ared b y two senior 
tion^m T rl 0 L Sta “® ,, the s P ec ific allega- 
SH* by a former member of stiff 
ri£S 2! ted . 10 the academic board. 

re Pb«. ^e board 

sfastf prescnt pr ° cedures 

Members of the school pointed out 
AcL* ;! . Cou ncil for • National 
■Q^eril« Awards b Rd been monitor- 
VWis H.fi >a . rtment of sociology for five 
kft-winehil 0 prc'dous allegations of 
ted and 1116 recently submit- 

app r ™, had iust been P ve " 

'l 1 ® C>TZ a -f, re P ort is to be sent to 
WademirW 4® comments from 
foal the iSiLp L fd ’ But 11 was agreed 
should then n!ffb. nic would cooperate. 
^ inquiry stl11 w ant to initiate 


Environmentalist calls for power base 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Environmental education needs an 
academic power base in a university or 
polytechnic to provide a focus for 
teaching and research about conserva- 
tion and development. This would be 
higher education’s main contribution 
to the comprehensive Conservation 
and Development Programme for the 
UK launched at London University 
this week by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The programme, sponsored by a 
range of organizations including the 
Royal Society of Arts, the World 
Wildlife Fund and the Council for 
Environmental Education, is a British 
response to the World Conservation 
Strategy - which was published in 1980. 
A senes of reports, circulated to in- 
terested parties last year, have now 
been puolished in full to offer a 
complete outline of possible policy for 
education, industry, marine resources. 




and ethics. 

The education sector report, written 
by Mr John Baines of the Council for 


Environmental Education, proposes 
that education try to foster attitudes 
and behaviour compatible with a con- 
servation-oriented ethic. Al the mo- 
ment, he concludes, “environmental 
education lacks a power base within 
the educational establishment from 
which teachers, lecturers, educational 
administrators, local education author- 
ity advisers and Her Majesty’s In- 
spectorate can derive support for their 
efforts.” 

He suggests a centre should be 
established in a university or poly- 
technic department to study the his- 
tory, philosophy and methodology nf 
environmental education, promote re- 
search and training for interdisciplin- 
ary teaching and complement the in- 
formation and co-ordinating services 
of the existing Council for Environ- 
mental Education. 

Mr Baines argues that the import- 
ance of such a new centre is indicated 
by the rapid progress of geographical 
education once a university chair in the 
subject was founded. However, com- 
ments on his original report included 
criticism that creating a new body 


y '•K|' • ...y ' . 
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A mink and Fair ble knit jumper by Helen Richards, a student at 
Ravensbourne College of Art and Design won the first prize small fur 
award In the 15th annual SAGA design competition. Fashion students at 
the Royal College of Art have also put together a collection which will be 
exhibited nationally. 

Canvassing for posterity 

The day alter polling day should not be sent In to the library to be stored for 
the moment to throw away all those posterity. 

leaflets, posters and slickers wltich have “There’s growing research interest In 
been pumped out during the past such political ephemera," Mr Clarke 
month. said. “We do think It is important that 

The British Library of Political and someone in this country- does this kind 
Economic Science, based al the London of thing, and as far as we know no one 
School of Economics, has put out a call else Is. 7 ' 

for all election ephemera so that it can He said it was naturally “pot luck" 
store It lit the archives to aid future what sort of material was sent In. “lt*s 
historical and political research. not all London orientated. We have a 

The library's archives already hold very dedicated supplier in Liverpool for 
cardboard boxes filled with similar example, and readers bring In mate- 
election material dating from the 1945 rial." One item of particular Interest 
campaign. It also holds some pre-war from (he current campaign was posters 
material particularly relating to the of the conservative miner standing for a 
1926 General Strike. South Yorkshire seat. 

Mr Derek Clarke, the librarian, said All ephemera should be sent to the 
that as far as he knew no other British British Library of Political and Econo- 
library was carrying out a similar mlc Science, 10 Portland Street, Lon- 
collection. He welcomed all material don WC2A 2AE. 


might not help the main agents of 
curriculum change in local education 
authorities. However, most of the 
respondents were in favour of a new 
research centre for environmental 
education. 

The programme’s recommendations 
for industry, if implemented, would 
also have a major effect on research 


and science policy. The industry re- 
port, by Dr John Elkinaton of Environ- 
mental Date Services Ltd, argues thnt 


the country needs to reindustrinlize. 
The best way of achieving (his and 
promoting conservation, lie believes, is 
to concentrate on seven “sunrise indus- 
tries". 

Two of these, microelectronic and 
information technology and the new 
biotechnologies, are already central 
planks of industrial policy for all the 
mein political parties. 

The Conservation and Development 
Programme for the UK. A Response tc 
the World Conservation Strut < 


Oxford University began in earnest 
1 this week. 

The proposals involving the aboli- 
tion of the seven-term option in sixth 
forms to take the special entrance 
exam and the standardization of all A 
level entry schemes, were announced 
Last week by the Dover committee on 
undergraduate admissions. 

The first real indication of feelings 
however will emerge at a meeting of 
the Oxford college representatives 
committee nt the end of the month 
when a straw poll will be taken. A 
question and answer meeting was 
being held this week. 

Opposition is likely to come from 

E rivatc schools which could lose up to 
4m a year in fees if the post- A level 
exam is abolished by Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The private schools arc expected to 
lobby Oxford colleges against the 
proposal. But their position is likely to 
dc weak if it is seen ns motivated 
primarily by financial fears. 

At last week’s press conference Sir 
Kenneth Dover, president of Corpus 
Christi College nnd chairman of the 
committee, said he expected the prop- 
ortion of maintained school pupils at 
Oxford to increase as a result of his 
recommendation. 

He denied that abolishing the spccinl 
examination altogether would have 
helped the cause of stale schools even 
more. He pointed out that 59 per cent 
of A level candidates gaining three A 
grades canie from independent 
schools, whereas only 37 per cent came 
from maintained schools. 

Linder the proposals all candidates 
will lor the first time be assessed at the 
same time in November and Decem- 
ber. Cambridge has so far kept its 
views on the proposals In itself. A final 
Oxford view is expected by October. 


AUT backs 
Ulster merger 

Members of the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers at the New University 
of Ulster have backed rhe proposed 
merger with Ulster Polytechnic, in 
time for a crucial vote in the universi- 
ty’s court. 

The resolution adopted at a meeting 
addressed by Ms Diana Warwick, the 
AUTs general secretary, said the 
union would support the university in a 
joint petition with Ulster Polytechnic 
the Privy Council for a charter and 
statute for an institution called the 
University of Ulster. 

Their support came “in view of the 
progress in the discussion on the draft 
charter and statute, and on the basis of 
the assurances already given to staff 
and students”, the resolution said. 

Clerical and manual workers' unions 
on the campus will consider a similar 
resolution wilh their members at the 

f iolytechnic, at the next meeting of the 
risn congress of trade unions next 
Wednesday. 

Professor Brian Manning, Ihe AUT 
chairman, said certain assurances 
swayed the vote. These were the 
agreement on an electoral college for 
electing deans which would give faculty 
staff an effective veto, on research, ana 
on the structure of the charter and 
statutes which are now very similar to 
those of the NUU. 

The draft charter included the NUU 
terms of tenure and although the Privv 
Council might baulk at that, the AUT 
could noi quarrel with the steering 
group overseeing the merger, he said. 

The meeting also mandated the 
AUTs representative in the university 
court to vote for the merger on June 30, 
when court members will be- asked to 
agree to disband the university. 

The AUT vote was not unanimous. 
Thirty eight voted in favour of the 
resolution, eight against and 12 ab- 
stained. 


th eleven sector reports. An Overview, 
Resourceful Britain. Kogan Page . 
1983. £7.95. 


Senate accept 

London University senate last week 
accepted all the recommendations 
(listed in last week's THES) relating to 
subject and department movements as 
the final part of its restructuring plan. 
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hy Jon Turnery 

Science Correspondent 

Clinical medical teachers (his week 
called on their negotiators to abandon 
the existing procedure fur agreeing pay 
awards if the Committee of vice 
Chancellors and Principals foils to offer, 
them parity with National Health Scr- 
vice stuff lor 1983/8-1. 

The British Medical Association’s 
annua] conference of nteilic.il 
academic representatives in Loudon 
agreed to impose sanctions against 
their employers if the latest 8. 7 percent 
award tor clinical staff from the 


National Health Service Review Body 
is not fully implemented in universi- 
ties. And they passed two motions 
implying that Lite CVCP machinery 
would he hy-passccl if the award was 
not met. 

However. Professor James Payne of 
(lie Royal College of Surgeons, (he 
new chairman of (lie conference’s 
clinical sub-committee, was optimistic 
that the money would he found. He 
pointed out Inal although the vice 
chancellors had nut given any firm 
assurance on the university doctors’ 
award, the CVCP had received a letter 
from the Secretary of Stale for Educa- 


tion suggesting that action would he 
taken after the election. 

And he nrgued that the CVCP had 
already agreed to meet die 4.6 per cent 
award' For non-clinical teachers. 
Although the clinical award was furth- 
er above the 3.5 per cent cash limit lor 
university salaries, there were fewer 
than 3.000 clinical tenchers and more 
titan 35,000 non-clinical staff, so the 
extra money needed was relatively 
small. 


parity’ Legality 

delegates. Professor N. F. Morris of (IT 1301.V 
Charing Cross Hospital Medical MT J 

School suid: "Private practice should 4.® 1 

be a test case. 1 have never had any ig 1 1 f“STl fllfl Pfi 
faith in ihe CVCP. If we e;m’t gel this VS11VU 


Charing Cross Hospital Medical 
School suid: “Private practice should 
be a test case. 1 have never had any 
faith in Ihe CVCP. If we can't gel this 
through, we can’t gel any thing 
through". 

But other speakers pointed util that 
local discussions of the prospects for 
giving academic clinical staff the same 


lira money needed was relatively right to private earnings as their purely 
mil. N1IS counterparts generally revealed 

The continuing bar in most universi- deep divisions of opinion, when there 


ties on private practice among 
academic medical staff also prompted 
sharp criticism of the CVCP from some 


was full local backing, private practice 
could he pushed llirongh. as had 
happened in Oxford. 


Medical schools still to feel worst of cuts 

The effects of the University Grants was widely hit, and '“on the clinical The conference supported the sag- liveness 
Committee sivinfiiU! cuts had still not academic until wo n/e Imlf- way to the gestion that medical student numbers agreed I 


The effects of the University Grants 
Committee spending cuts had still not 
been fell in fa 1 1 in medical schools, 
Professor Peter Ouilfiam of St Barth- 
olomews Hospital told Ihe meeting. 
"The sit it at ton is already grave - it will 
become very grave ”, he said. 

Professor Out Hi am. chairman of the 
LJMA's Medical Academic Staff Com- 
mittee. Mid the con fere nee Hint the 
association wns mu alluring the effects 
of the cuts to counter the Govern- 
ment's assertions Hint llieir effect on 
medical edueniiou [tail been small. 


Short report’s estimate that 3liu posts should be reduced to avoid higher 
would he lost”, said Professor Quil- unemployment- possibly 3U.00U by the 
Irani. Professor Payne said Hail at the end of the century, on figures prepared 
lime of COMAR’si special meeting in bv Mr David Bolt for (lie BMA 
June Inst year, “the effects of the cuts Council. But as well as reaffirming its 
were already greater than the Govern- 
ment was prepared to admit, and wc all 


uil- unemployment -possibly 3H.00U by the 
the end of the century, on figures prepared 
! in by Mr David Bolt for (lie BMA 


policy th 
should be 


cut to the J979 level as soon 


have evidence that (hat situation still as possible, the meeting also passed 
exists”. motions insisting that this should not 


BMA figures showed that research their new MPs. 


In some shortage specialities like go along with a reduction in medical 
pntholngy the job losses had reached teachers or in UGC funding for medic- 
“a staggering total”. Professor Quil- al schools, 
liam urged all the delegates to write to 


total”. Professor Quil- al schools. 


On assessing the quality and effec- 


tiveness of teaching, the meeting 
agreed that medical audit hy peer 
review should become standard prac- 
tice, at least in teaching hospitals. All 
the delegates agreed that whatever 
form of audit was used, it must be 
conducted by doctors, and some feared 
that failure to take up self-assessment 
could result in imposition of audit by 
outsiders. However, Professor Roger 
Blarney of Nottingham University, 
opposing the motion, argued that 
approving audit as u general principle 
was no help when different procedures' 
would have to be worked out for each ( 
medical discipline. I 


ESL teaching 
‘patchy/ 
says unit 

Literacy work for speakers of English 
as u second language is patchy and 
lucking in coordination, status, funding 
and staff support, a report by the Adult 
Literacy and Basic Skills Unit has 
found. 

The report by an ALBSU working 
party says that some 500,000 adults in 
the United Kingdom need help with 
English. Provision bv local education 
authorities and the Manpower Services 
Commission tends to concentrate on 
inner city areas, even though 62 per 
cent of ethnic minorities live outside 
them, if says. 

“In some areas where second lan- 
guage needs exist, little provision is 
made and needs go unrecognized," it 
adds. The relationship between adult 
literacy and ESL provision also varies 
between areas, so that literacy schemes 
find they have to deal with unexpected 
second language needs, while language 
provision often concentrates on speech 
rather than literacy needs. 

Real needs may not be met at all 
because of (he lack of an ESI forum 
open to ethnic minorities, ALBSU’s 
director Mr A' I an Wells said: “Most of 
the ethnic minority groups consulted 
said there didn't seem to be any way 
they could tell people what needs they 
have had. What does exist seems to be 
more by luck than anything else”. 

General awareness of the needs of 
second language speakers needs im- 
proving in all sectors of education and 
training and among the general public, 
the report says. More cooperation 
between institutions and departments 
is needed, together with access courses 





Students rrom Sunderland and Polytechnic's DATEC visual Information design course pose with one of the 
detailed scale models they built for an exhibition. Building of Sunderland 1814-1914. Pictured are Riclinrd 
Carpener (left) , Gordon Upton, Derek Palmer and Amanda Todd. 


by Felicity Jones 

( 'itnccrit is growing over the leul 
status of Liverpool !*• dy technic anddie 
legitimacy ol the examinations nor 
being taken by the students. 

The polytechnic’s governing bod, : 
has not met for an ordinary busing ; 
meeting since January ana there is ■ 
some doubt ns to whether the bo* ■ 
exists at all. Much of the usual bums 
lias been carried out hy a steering 
committee which was set up in Jamon 
which should have reported back toi 
Tull governors meeting but this has w. ■ 
happened. i 

In April, after several attempts bi i 
some governors to gel a mwtiq >. 
convened of the body which should run r*' 
the polytechnic, governors were in- ; 
formed that they ceased lo hold offkr • 
sind the governors had been disbanded. ! 
According to the rector Dr Gerald ‘ 
Bulmcr it was agreed to set up ana • 
governing body to run the enlarged 
polytechnic after its merger with tw 
local colleges. 

The new body . however, hasnotmfl j 
vet. It has to meet to nominate mem- ( 
bers from the staff but the rectorale h ' 
postponing a meeting until the end cl • 
the month. By that time it hopes that [ 
the new Labour-controlled local au- | 
tliority will have nominated councillor j 
to sit' on the governing body at to i 
education committee meeting. [ 

Meanwhile the legal position of the 
polytechnic remains very unclear. If | 
there is no proper governing body, this : 
throws a question mark over lbe 
academic board, faculty boards aril 
exam boards which give validity to the 
exams being sut at present. 

Mr Dave Robertson, chairman ct 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Educaiwa 
liaison committee in Liverpool anotnr 
higher education teacher representa- 
tive on the city education committee 
bus pressed the rector to call meelwt# 5 
of tne governing body and academic 
board. 

He admitted that he wns very/ 0 '' 
ried about the legal status ol j™ 
institution and would be raising 
matter at the education coramiitee 
meeting on June 14 if the council 
governors were not identified 
other merger with City of Lverpcm 
College also requires that another sm- 
dow governing body should he set up- 

Mr Bulmer described it os J 

ly untrue" that student's exams gf® 

: i i hni»> a oeTtectij 


UGC won’t set student targets Magnificent seven 

The Uni versitv Grants Committee has reach the targets set For 1984/85. 5 The Department of Industry h 

refused to tell Hull University what He wrote: “We do not believe that announced seven more tmnninimor 


The University Grants Committee has 
refused to tell Hull University what 
student targets it should aim for if it 
wants to avoid another fine for over- 
admitting students. 

It told Hull: “It would not be 
appropriate ... to give specific figures 
lo individual institutions about future 
student intakes.” The UGC also re- 
fused 10 lift the £40.000 fine imposed 
for exceeding targets as it judged (hat 
there was no “evident progression” to 
the targets it set. 

But Sir Roy Marshall, vice chancel- 
lor of Hull, has told the UGC that its 


reach the targets set for 1984/85 . ; 

He wrote: “We do not believe thati 
our 1984/85 numbers are or ever were 
at risk in the way you suggest. If in the 
event we are shown to have been 
correct, may I take it that the penalty 
based on an incorrect assumption will 
be remitted.” 


, , ..... iy uimuc iiuu 'iuuuii. 

design course pose with one of the |, e invalidated. “Wc have a peuectP 
I 1814-1914. Pictured are Riclinrd correctly constituted academic waw 

and governors body which aren 

invalidated hy the vacancies on tKJj 

Magnificent seven JSSJltA !l“U 4.S 

called nt any time ns it was cons 11 :u 

The Department of Industry has earlier in Hie year, it would not legajt 
announced seven more appointments have imv nowers. But he said ttus 


Sir Roy pointed out that the uni- 
versity tofd the UGC what its projected 
numbers were as early as December 
1981, and they were not questioned 


to the Engineering Council. 

The seven are: Professor Bernard 
Crossland, Department of Mech uncial 
-and Industrial Engineering, Queen's 
University, Belfast; Professor Alec 
Gambling, professor of optical com- 
munication at the University of South- 
ampton; Mr Malcolm Harkcr, manag- 
ing director of Harker and Sons (en- 


nave nny powers, mu nt — - - - ^ 

been the case every year for K 

yC The other urgent reason for r «Jg 
‘an aendemic board meeting is ® .^j 
warning from the Council Tor N a 
Academic Awards that unless it coon 
up with an academic 


taking account of the special needs of l j) ere was n ? "evident progression” to 1981, ood they were not questioned gineers); Mr Robert Malpas, manacinfl 
ESL speakers and helping them to the targets H set. then: Hull subsequently undershot the director of BP; Mr James Stevenson 

move into other parts of education. 1 But Sir Roy Marshall, vim chancel- targets by 7 per cent. deputy managing director of Balfour' 

Mother-tongue outreach workers and 1 ' or Hull, has told the UGC that its He also said that the university needs Beatty; Mr Detta O’Cathain head of 
information and guidance services are| jrsumsnia are “unconvincing” and to know whether the figures the UGC, strategic planning for the Milk Market- 
ed necessary. lhal h * university s mtenm student had in mind could attract further ins Board and John Waters of 

Both ESL' and literacy schemes- targets do not show that they will fail to retrospective penalties. , Wimpey Laboratories. 


would welcome guidance on teaching 
techniques appropriate lo ESL speak- 
ers, the report suys. A handbook on 
techniques including dealing with a 
mixture of languages is seen as nn early 
priority and something Al-BSU might 
do. 

ALBSU is involved already in train- 
ing of tutors working with ESI. stu- 
dents. But its present remit makes u 
distinction -muck criticized by the unit 
-between teaching spoken English and 
literacy work, and (he luaiuigcmtmi 
committee is likely to ask for that tube 
reviewed when it puts proposals for u 
new remit to the Department of 
Education and Science before the end 
of Ihe year. 

ALBSU’s work In relation to second 
language speakers of English - The 
report of a Unit Advisory Group, is 
available free from ALBSU, Ktngs- 
houme House, 229/231 High Holbom, 
London WC1V 7DA. 


Staff and students launch battle for theatre 


the year it could lose its institu 
validation. , arn(V < 

and country planning course ns* 
reopened. The course wassingi^ 
for closure but one of the fin* * ^ 
by the new city council was to 
embargo. . 


by Dnvid Jobbius 

Students and stuff have launched a 
campaign to save vocational courses for 
actors and stage technicians, at risk be- 
cause of the latest in a scries of cuts at 
the Rose Bruford College. 


College principal Mr Jean Norman suffering a 26 per cent cut. Now It faces staffing strategy with a f 

Benedetii says (he courses are unique the 1 0 per cent clawback being applied lance between full and part time s * J 

vocational irtnin'o Us?” ° f *° ^ ™ gher cducation institutions to “Nearly 25 per cent of (he staff* 8 

sucational (ruining and education. recover national over-snenHina in «,nH t Jw not vet worked » . 


courses 


different.*)' 


vocational limning and education. recover 
They are an honours degree in 1981-82. 
theatre arts, validated hy the Council On tc 


for National Academic Awards, which 


cover national over-spending in left and we have not yet wor , 1 4.; c h js 

81-82. strategy for using the money 

°n[op pf this clawback, worth available and the part time rog%. 


which has previously never subsidized technicians, which Is under considera- 
te college from its own budget. tion by the Technicians Education 
Now the college faces a 14 percent Council as a higher diploma; and a 
shortfall in this Financial year and diploma in community theatre arts, the 
courses created in 1976, when teacher only professionally accredited training 
education was dropped on the advice course in the field in Britain and under 


Uirni s"l " worcn avauaoie ana inc pa» 1 jona- 1 

£48,000, it is being held to the cash see whether the courses are sit 
limit of 3.5 per cent for sularies and 6 dered viable." „ F 

per cent for prices when inflation is A merger of the college wit n vj j. 

likely to be higher -especially on some of London Polytechnic, wji*J ' , pet (/ 
of the special requirements of a stage bring it under the wing of l “ e p i ■ 
school such as timber for scenery London Education Author V |- 
construction. been approved in prineiplc and ■ 

redundancies among academic ties are being f° r 8 e 
[ ) "* ij have so far been avoided., September. .jut, i-' 

b ‘ Senedetti said: “We are pre- But a full integration of tiggj ^ L: 
Wllh ?.R° l ! c y of natural which would become a 


academic ties are 
September. 


implications 


capping of ihe AFE pool in ™ u rreezTn 8 P osts which review of higher edueauon 

c root In 1980, means we now have to consider a new capital and is unlikely before 
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Experience should 
count, says FEU 


by Patricia Sanlinelli 

A call for life and work experience to 
be nationally recognized for entry to 
further ant! higher education courses is 
made (his week in a radical Further 
Education Unit report. 

As a first step the report Curriculum 
Opportunity urges local authorities, 
validating and awarding bodies and 
institutions, singly or collectively to 
promote pilot schemes which would en- 
able the development of reliable and 
valid procedures of reliable and valid 
procedures for the assessment of "ex- 
periential learning". 

In the report based on responses by 
some 23b institutions to questionnaire's 
asking them what their policy and 
practices in this area are, “experiential 
[earning” is defined as the knowledge 
and skills acquired through life, work 
experience and study but not formally 
certificated. 

Its author, Mr Norman Evans of the 
Policy Studies Institute says the survey 
revealed that policy and practices in 
the area were patchy, often ill in- 
formed and not always in the best 
interest of students. 

Mr Evans says he found little evi- 
dence thru institutions recognized the 
need for agreed and reliable proce- 
dures for assessing experiential learn- 
ing so that it could be fully accredited 
for admission to courses. 

Moreover he points out that none of 
the major validating bodies who en- 
courage institutions to admit “unqual- 
ified" applicants, appear to give gui- 

Report slams 
lack of cash 
for documents 

by Paul Flathcr 

Nationally important collections of 
historical British papers will continue 
to disappear abroad until the purchas- 
ing powers of public institutions in this , 
country are strengthened. 

This is one of the main conclusions of 
the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts in a report published last 
week, highlighting the ever- increasing 
competition from rich foreign buyers 
IwBiitlsh documents. 

The report, covering the years 1968 
|0 1981, notes that good progress has 
been made with few collections having 
to be broken up in comparison with 
previous periods. But it says institu- 
tions should be able to compete in the 
open market whenever the need arises. 

It says that while the purchase grants 
of national institutions are now suffi- 
c, J nt to cover norma! needs, special 
allocations have to be sought for any 
extraordinary purchases of cxcep-' 
lonally high cost, without any certain- 
'yjbey will be forthcoming. 

Since the collections of historical 
papers exposed to this uncertainty are 
precisely those which we would regard 
« most essential to safeguard, we 
«nnot but view the persistence of this 
««e of affairs with concern,” the 
™mmi5sion says. 

A. detailed appendix reveals the 
destination of major collections in 
ecent years, and shows that most went 
2 phonal institutions. But the West 
Indian papers of the Codrington family 

T(L° VerSeas for «”.0007n 1980. ' 
correspondence and literary 

Siegfried Sassoon were also 
in K ’ ™*“ n !y to the United States, 
,277. Some have since re- 
l “|ned to Britain. 


dance on how this might he done. . 

Mr Evans argues that if assessment! 
uf experiential learning was included in 
present arrangements, the cducation 
system would become more flexible. It 
would lead to a widening of opportuni- 
ties for a large number of unqualified 
men and women who fund the system 
by paying taxes, and encourage them to 
sillily. 

He advocates that further find higher 
education institutions should have 
positive plans for the accreditation of 
exueriential learning. 

Mr Evans suggests that they should 
examine their entry regulations and 
then determine what kind of evidence 
they would reciuire to use assessment 
of “experiential learning for entry or re- 
mission from courses”. 

Alternatively institutions could de- 
velop these ideas through area consor- 
tia such as the Open College of the 
North West, or develop asscssement 
centres in tandem with adult education 
centres and net as an academic broker- 
age service for potential students. 

In the case of validating bodies. Mr 
Evans says that the most critical issue is 
the development of policies for the 
accreditation of experiential learning. 
This means going beyond the entry 
regulations and introducing an addi- 
tional guiding principle. 

In addition they could help by 
rephrasing regulations to expand the 
term "relevant experience” and draw 
institutions's attention to clauses in the 
regulations which enable them to 
accredit experiential learning. 

Reading considers 
complaints 

Reading University's council is to 
consider three complaints involving its 
vice chancellor, Dr Ewan Page, and a 
law lecturer. 

Dr Page wants the lecturer, Mr David 
Hurst, removed for “good cause”. Mr 
Hurst wants the vice chancellor and the 
head of the law department removed 
from office. The council must also de- 
cide if there is a grievance for considera- 
tion. 

The council met last week and said 
that each of the matters was being 
considered further and separately. 
“The council is disturbed by recent 
events having particular relevance to 
the university's department of law. It 
considers that it is desirable to clarify 
the present position in respect of inter- 
nal proceedings which have been insti- 
tuted,” it said. 

Mr Hurst has also lodged a grievance 
about the conduct of an earlier com- 
mittee of inquiry relating to him. The 1 
council refused a request from Mr 
Hurst to suspend proceedings until his 
petition tu the Queen had been heard. 



Together for more than 30 years, the Amadeus Quartet are not about to break the habits of a lifetime. What they 
will break is (he convention of awarding honorary degrees lo individuals, for the quartet arc to receive a joint 
DMus from the University of London in September. 

Wl learns Dispute over costs of 

makfn ^abel soc * a ^ sc * ence degrees 

™ .by Olga Wojlus were no plans to review the provision 

Radical changes in the law and funding Scottish correspondent in an >' nthcr college, 

of adult and continuing cducation have _.. _ ... . _ , „ ^ . A letter from Aberdeen's Associa- 

bcen taken up by the National Federn-' T” e Scottish Educattot 1 Department tion of University Teachers describes 
tion of Women's Institutes, which is faces great difficulties m its plan to axe Association of university Teachers, 
attempting to lose its floral hats andj degrees at Paisley |, as been sent to the leaders of all the 

jam-making image for ever. Ct lie ge , acco rdi ng to lecturers. political parties in Scotland, including 

The nationwide campaign calls for a . *‘ lL ^ , sa ^ s it mumds tG transfer Mr George Younger, Secretary of Slate 
change in the 1944 Education Act to resources from social sciences to tech- for Scotland, urging them to agree to re- 
legislate for local authority provision of P o [ 0 S‘ Cf| ) subjects within the college , V erse the decision after the election . 
adult education, paid educational j? u * . ? Association of Lecture re in Dr Ron Etnnnual, junior vice presi- 
leave, and more resources to provide ,u nS r II IOllS ^ ^ , dent of the Association of University 

“comprehensive, flexible and respon- "!! Teachers), said SED move was an ex- 

sivc” adult education to suit wide- “ n C *^ C | ,r, oV tension of the Government's attack or 

ranging needs. N n, rf higher education. It was an even num 

ffie NFW1 chairman, Mrs Anne !!l a ^ wrens^ ^ »n funding would unprincipled and unjustifinhle inlcrfcr 
Harris, said the Women in the Com- bc l,ecile “ 10 transfer student places. oncc w j t h the autonomy of a highe 
munity promotion, of which the educa- Mure than 30 staff could face redun- education institution than was possibli 

lion campaign forms a substantial part, dancy if the proposals were im- in the universities, 
is "the biggest step forward in the wl's pkemented, but ALSO, which is taking ' The departments of politics am 


entire 68-year history”. 

It emphasizes the part education 
plays in preparing Wl members for 


.by Olga Wojlus 
Scottish correspondent 

The Scottish Education Department 
faces great difficulties in its plan lo axe 
the social studies degrees at Paisley 
College, according to lecturers. 

The SED says it intends tG transfer 
resources from social sciences to tech- 
nological subjects within the college, 
but the Association of Lecturers in 
Scottish Central Institutions (ALSCI) 
claims it costs three limes as much to 
educate an electrical engineering stu- 
dent ns a social science student, and 
that a large increase in funding would 
be needed to transfer student places. 

Mure than 30 staff could face redun- 
dancy if the proposals were im- 
plemented, but ALSCI, which is taking 
legal advice, says lecturers appear lo 
have tenure nnd Paisley’s governors 
could not afford substantia] redundan- 


participation in public life through 
courses inpublic speaking and commit- 
tee activities at the Wl's own residen- 
tial college, Denman College in Ox- 
fordshire. 

It calls for the creation of national 
and local continuing education policy 
through a new National Continuing 
Education Development Council to 
replace the Advisory Council for Adult 
and Continuing Education when its 
brief expires in October. 

A briefing paper for Wl members on 
the subject points out that adult educa- 
tional opportunities for men and 
women are very different. 


Mr Jack Dale, secretary of ALSCI 
has said that recent correspondence 
with the SED still seems to indicate 
that “political motivation" is the onEy 
reason for the puzzling attack on social 
sciences at Paisley. Professor John 
Foster, head of the politics and sociolo- 

g f department, is a member of the 
ommunist Party. 

He claimed that Mr Alex Fletcher, 
Scottish Office education minister, hud 
said the intenlion was to review the 
overall provision of social science, but 
the correspondence revealed that Pais- 
ley had been singled out, and there 


were no plans to review the provision 
in any other college. 

A letter from Aberdeen's Associa- 
tion of University Teachers describes 
Association of university Teachers', 
has been sent to the leaders of all Ihe 
political parties in Scotland, including 
Mr George Younger, Secretary of Slate 
for Scotland, urging them to agree to re- 
verse the decision after the election. 

Dr Ron Etnnnual, junior vice presi- 
dent of the Association of University 
Teachers), said SED move was an ex- 
tension of the Government's attack oti 
higher education. It was an even more 
unprincipled and unjustifinhle interfer- 
ence with the autonomy of a higher 
education institution than was possible 
in the universities. 

The departments of politics and 
sociology and of social studies are also 
being supported by the British Political 
Studies Association, the British 
Sociological Association, the Central 
Council for the Education and Train- 
ing of Social Workers, and the Scottish 
Trade Union Congress. 

A latter from Aberdeen’s Associa- 
tion of University Teachers describes 
the SED proposals as "a further attack 
on knowledge and learning by a philis- 
tine government whose policies 
threaten the livelihoods and careers of 
thousands of academics and prospects 
of tens of thousands of young people. 

Professor C. Sniout of the Scottish 
history de pa rl nie nt at St A nd rew's Uni- 
versity, has written 10 Paisley's gov- 
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Overseas news«™*» 

Canadians plan 
national week 

A week"- Umg cclchialnm of (lie 
achieve in ents of higher education will 
take place across Canada (his aiilumn. 
Natiunal Universities Week, sche- 
duled for the first week of October, will 
involve every university in the country. 
II is designed to demonstrate to Cana- 
dians (hat their universities are mi 
important ualiunal resource. 

David I. Johnston, principal of 
McGill University, and co-chairman of 
tile week’s national coordinating com- 
mittee, said the aim was to heighten 
public awareness nf the role of higher 
education. 

Organizers hope to keep costs to a 
minimum by leaving most activities to 
individual universities, which arc being 
encouraged to reschedule existing 
events of public interest to coincide 
with the week. A Camilla- wide adver- 
tising campaign using the slogan "We 
have the future in minds” is also 
planned. 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 

Two of the world's largest computer 
manufacturers, - International Busi- 
ness Machines and Digital Equipment 
Corporation - arc sending tne Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology 
materials and funds lotuiling $5t)rn as 
part of an initiative to integrate cumpu- 
| tors into undergraduate education. 

The contribution of hardware and 
software, services, maintenance, sup- 

f iort. resenreh grants, and personnel 
roni Digital is the largest gift the firm 
hns ever inndc. The university plnns to 
solicit an additional $20in from other 
sources to supplement the project. 

"Project Athena”, named after the 
Greek goddess of wisdom, was based 
on the premise that computers, with 
advanced computational and graphics 
capabilities represent a revolutionary 
new medium for learning, said MIT’s 
present, Mr Maul Gray. 

One coal unique to' “Project Athe- 
na" wifi he to develop coherence 
among the suppliers' computers so that 


to link MIT students 


programs, and to work together on 
problems and ideas of creative new 
ways". 

In the school of engineering, fur 
example, professors are planning to 
develop new ways to help students 
grasp nbslract coheepts. In particular, 
the system could improve the effective- 
ness of teaching electromagnetic field 
theory. It could instil an intuitive or 
physical feel for structural behaviour. 
Computer graphics could be useful to 


help (each fluid mechanics nnd intrica- 
cies of crystal structure. 

Presideitl” Gray said: “Foreign lan- 
guage teachers are already exploring 
the use of personal computers to make 
learning a second language faster and 
easier. And political scientists, eco- 
nomists, and managers are studying 
new ways to use computers to nelp 


Salary rise 


The Sri Lankan government has 
approved new salary scales fur the 
academic and administrative staff of Us 
six universities, uffiliated colleges mid 
campuses. Vice chancellors who now 
receive Rs42,000 a year will get 
Us 60, 0(10 (£1,714) while directors of 
university colleges gelling RsJ6,000 a 
year will receive Rs54,O0O (£1,542). 

Directors of postgraduate institutes 
who started on n salary of Rs30,000 n 
year will be put on Rs43,500 going up to 
Rs56,7t)0 (£1,620). A grade one profes- 
sor (medical and non-medical.) whose 
present salary is Rs35,400 will receive 
R *49,500 going up to Rs54,300 n year 
l £1,551). A university librarian who 
now receives Rs.10,(KKl will get 
Rs4J,500 going up to Rs54,300 a year. 


Building bridges 

Forty Chinese students are expected to 
go to New Zealand following an agree- 
ment for nil exchange nf postgraduate 
agricultural students. This results from 
talks in Beijing (Peking) between New 
Zealand’s parliamentary undcr-sccret- 
nry of agriculture, Mr Rex Austin, and 
Chinese vice minister of agriculture. 
Mr He Kang. 


Peruvian freed 

Dr Jaime Urrulla, the Peruvian anthro- 


all machines arc interchangeable. This them visualize dynamic models, 
will enable students and faculty even- “Project Athena” will involve 
tiuilly to move ensily from one innnu- thousands of terminals, including in- 
fadurer’s equipment to another. tcrnctive graphics terminals, pei 
President Gray explained: “Central computer stations - many with t 
to the project will be the creation of an graphics - organized into rej 
extensive, coherent network of coin- networks nround the campus. Suj 
p uters (hat will enable individuals to ing these networks will be see 
share each other's information and mainframe computers, storagi 


tcrnctive graphics terminals, personal 
computer stations - many with colour 
graphics - organized into regional 
networks nround the campus. Support- 
ing these networks will be scores of 
mainframe computers, storage de- 


Right wing blocks 
Savary reform bill 


front Guy Neave 

PARIS 

France’s Higher Education Guidelines 


only in certain subject areas and expli- 
citly mentioned institutes, where selec- 
tive entry will operate - medicine, 


Bill has run into considerable difficul- dentistry, pharmacy and the grnmta 
lies in the face of determined fili- Scales will he stipulated bv the covern- 


bustering by the right-wing opposition 
in the National Assembly. 

' Following discussion at cabinet 
level, it was decided to hold a furth- 
er intensive debate just before the 
summer recess in July. 


dealer will he stipulated by the govern- 
ment. 

On the troubled issue of whether 
entry to years three and four of higher 
education will be selective, the opposi- 
tion pressed hard for individual insti- 
tutes and departments to operate their 


The decision came after consider- own sorting of sheep from goats. This 
able debate About whether the govern- was rejected. 


In future, certain fields which will be 


able debate About whether the govern- was rejected, 
inent would try to force the bill through In future, certain fields which will be 
the National Assembly by other specified in consultation with the High- 
means. One of these would have er Council for Education and Research 
involved the government declaring the will be permitted to operate selection, 
bill n matter of confidence. But this will be the exception rather 

This procedure, permitted under than the rule. 

Article 49 of the constitution of 1958, Whether this will satisfy left-wing 
means that if the motion of censure students is by no means sure. But it vs 
fails, the bill is considered to be significant that the government has 
adopted By avoiding this tactic, M reasserted the principle -thrown out at 
Maurov, the prime minister, has in the committee stage - that some 


forces was described In last week’s 
TIIES was finally released after more 
than two weeks In the hands of (be 
army. No charges were brought against 
him. The outcry in the press and 
academic world provoked by this "dis- 
appearance” was probahly decisive la | 
bringing about his release. 

Computer contract 

A contract worth $22m for providing 
14 Chinese universities with advanced 
data- processing equipment has been 
won by Honeywell Information Sys- 
tems of Boston. The money will come 
from the World Bank, which financed 
two-thirds of a S300m Chinese higher 
education infrastructure development 
scheme. 

Tills is the largest computer contract 
to involve China. U was signed in 
Beijing (Peking) by (he United States 
company and the China National Tech- 
nical Import Corporation of the minis- 
try of foreign trade which is purchasing 
the equipment for the ministry of 
education. 


Play on words 

The English department of the Uni- 
versity of Cluj ill Romania has hasted 
its fifth Shukcspeare festival and con- 
ference. Among the guest companies 
performing In Cluj were I he Hoinuuluu 
National Theatre with a prnduclloii uf 
Othello and the Tii gu Mures Theatre 
Company which pul on a full four-hour 
version of Hamlet. On the musical 
front, the National Opera from 
Bucharest performed Verdi’s halstafj 
and the Romanian Philharmonic 


Maurov, the prime minister, has in the committee stage - that some 
effect decided that the war of attrition courses should be directly linked to the 


will continue. 

The Bill itself has become bo 


needs of the labour market. 


vices, and printers, all serving dnvs- 
room ami hiuiiewmk needs. 

Digital smd IBM will ouch indepen- 
dently provide local area network 
technology to organize their eoinpnteis 
into clusters connected by :ui overall 
“spine". MIT experts will wmk with 
each manufacturer in develop the new 
interface technology needed to achieve 
the coherent distributed computing. 

Dean of the school of engineering 
Mr Gerald L. Wilson, suggested sever- 
al novel possibilities that may arise 
from this understanding, such ns text- 
books. with floppy discs inside (lie 
cover, and computers serving as expert 
aids for tutoring. 

Some 2,IHN) nf MIT’s Miplionioies. 
juniors, and seniois who major in 
engineering and all of the engineering 
faculty will use DEC hardware and 
software. IBM systems will he used in 
courses for nil first-year students and 
bv faculty and majors in MIT's schools 
of science, architecture uud planning, 
management, and humanities nnd so- 
cial sciences. 

Each company will have at least five 
representatives statiuned at MIT 
working closely with the teaching staff 

Footballers 
blacked out 
in disgrace 

The football tenm at the University of 
Arizona has been banned from partici- 
pating in televized games for two years 
by the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Former coaches were found guilty of 
providing ‘Substantial amounts" of 
cash and material benefits to student 
athletes. 

The team is further banned from 
participating In post-season games. The 
NCAA said harsher penalties were not 
meted because no current stafT were 
involved. But the action is regarded as 
very serious, according to the nsxuciu- 
tion’s Infractions committee. 

A statement from Mr Charles Alan 
Wright, who chairs (he panel and Ls a 
law professor at the University of 
| Texas, said that significant benefits mid 
substantial amounts of money were 
provided to student atiiletcs. ‘‘Based on 
the number and nature of these viola- 
tions, as well as the numerous recruit- 
ing violations that were found, the 
committee determined that a significant 
institutional penalty should be Im- 
posed,” it added. 

The university’s president, Mr Hen- 
ry KofYler, who was not associated with 
Arizona at the time of the Incidents, 
said an appeal would not be filed as too 


ine mu ltseit has become Dogged Discussion about the future profile institutional penalty si 
down in a mass of amendments. & all for research degrees - the third cycle posed,” it added, 
same 2,100 changes -many of them of doctorate and the monumental Doc- The university’s presli 
the most futile nature and emanating torat d'Etat - was the subject of much ry KofTler, who was not i 
mostly from the opposition benches - heat. The government’s proposal that Arizona at the time of 
have been put forward. The Education all forms ofdoctoral research should be said an appeal would not 

Minister M. Savary ’$ bill now holds the grouped under a single heading came ___ 

sad record of having attracted the most under heavy opposition fire, and it has -»• . m 

amendments of any legislation since been referred back to the committee. I TlHlOlIC If 
1945. Another issue which drew much 

Progress has been agonizingly slow, criticism was the notion of nationally from a q 
After a week, discussion has now validated diplomas. Universities, the a ‘ /VDranam 

reached article 20 in a Bill which, opposition argued, should have the Distance education has 
overall, consists of 68. riant to award their own decrees. In a:, -n.- 


ami stmUnts ui hlciui omiputenjLj 
.map hi vs into the educational procw ■ 
Om- pels . hi limn each compannjt 
seive on the puijcct s steering qj» 
tee. Iimehmung as an aufe, 
director. 

Sunil. illy, :i consortium of 12 comnL >* 
tei (inns in Austin will be niimnL t 


millions of dollars, generating nt* | 
teaching positions and a httiofn*. ! 
ale tellowships at the University ol 
l esas this autumn. 1 he group, cdlfi 
Mii'i«»c led i onics and Computer Tedt- 
lml'igy Consoi limn, chose Austin [i* 
lowing a u.uii mwide search. 

The consortium is to provide J 15a 
for established chairs and 30 on 
leaching positions; S5m for miterul 
purchases and 75 new graduate fel- 
lowships; ami Shu to caver annul ' 
operating costs. 

The university, however, has com 
milled S5m in endowment funds to 
create new teaching positions and fan 
earmarked another $5m to matetmo- 
irilmtions from elsewhere. The u& ■ 
versily plans to finance a sizeable start 
of the new programmes through i '< 
S HNIni fund raised through interest in a 
permanent $2 billion account. 

A third of that account is shard with 
the nearby Texas A and M University. 
That money derives from revenue) i 
earned from oil nnd mineral properties ! 
owned by the two institutions. In ail. , 
the consortium will spend between I 
$50m and S 100m a year on the venture. I 


kaVfi padding 

\r\ -Ha is 9a.mgy jsifgfr 

few schools hud successfully chabeaged 
NCAA rulings in the past. 

The NCAA found that between W] 
and 1979 the head foothall coidiUJ 
provided loans for eight 
til lilct vs. , , ^ 

They were also provided “J 
airline tickels lo visit their 
Coaches were aware that studea . 
the IcHin were receiving paydirt** 
non-existent Jolw. . . ,„j. 

The NCAA also found that a 
had offered a prospective sludentiw 
round trips by air ami cniplojro^ 
nnd living expenses for him aw 
fiance between the time they 
to Tuscan, Arizona nnd the iti" 
hegnn working. 


opposition argued, should have the 
right to award their own degrees. In 


Indians learn from home 

from A. S. Abraham Pune University scheme i ndu **!5 

. BOMBA\ dispatch of pre-recorded cassett ■ , 

Distanceeducation has arrived in In- books specially tailored to learner 
dia. The first degree courses in arts and needs. Every centre - five arc JgJ 


uvcmn. ivnaiMa ui uo. ngni io awara meir own decrees In h ; 0 ti,. c..., j ■ — wcumiy 

To cap it all. other legislation is defence of this system, M. Alain C ° « SCS ‘i n u rt n 8nd needs. Every centre - five jL 

piling up - much of it crucial. These Savary argued that degrees issued by ( fon ne rl^Ponn nf uSl PunC ing initiall .y in , Pu . ne arld H colkP 

include the discussion of the ninth four individual universities without the who ha/nnscpH ihi^idth y oan y. one areas - will also have a loc 

year plan, the decentralization of gov- validation from central authority eMminatKlff SJ 7® hgbe . r “^ndary teacher as n supervisor for r 

eminent and the amendment to imple- would be worthless for both students PO nnm JKf has ,?f ab,e group discussions. . . f ^ 

menl the agreement reached with and employers. go on to full-time undergraduate col- The courses will, be only JJBJ 

striking mediohl students. M. Savnry If the atmosphere inside the Nati6n- u . pnee of those available 

promised the strikers that changes nl Assembly is at boiling point, it is niriSnS ™ tb 2 ds hav ® be ? n co,le g“- Successful 


eminent and the amendment to imple- would be worthless for both students 
men! the agreement reached with and employers, 
striking mcdichl students. M. Savnry If the atmosphere inside the Nati6n- 
promised the strikers that changes al Assembly is at boiling point, it is 
would be introduced by next January 1. rather calmer outside. A decorous 
The debate has, however, cleared up march-past took place with some 1 ,200 
a number of contentious points. Inmates of 40 grandes t coles , deman- 
Changes in entry conditions which the ding ihnt the government maintain the 
opposition snw as bringing in an uddi- status quo as far as this sector of higher 
tional 300,000 students will only bring cductuinn is concerned. The minister is 
in an extra 10.000. to receive a delegation of grander dcoles 

Selection is not to be retained suve students early next week. 


modelled on similar schemes in the have the same status as degree 
rt«^ S V.«' SpeCl i 8 11 .y Britain. A member of ders from regular colleges. ... 

• EngHsh department To start with, subjects like 
prepared a project report on London psychology, political science, bwg 
" X 7 naf SySt ? m after economic^ accountancy 

f ° r 5 ° me time - will be offered because p ^ 

i St correspond- learning material is available. ^ 

which send students courses will be added, depend aj 


Orchestra and Choir of Clitf-Napoca, wcuny oean i rancisco iiraauz. 
conducted by Florenfin Mihaescu, gave reckons that one long-tt-rm solution is 
a concert tiff Elizabethan songs. for each faculty to have tls own cnlr- 


' printed matter through the post, the the initial response to (he 

New look unlikely to placate Spain’s angry design students 

from Surah June Evans ance exam, though this would require a university hm.hs.^lr « ® i,i«hflti(or^ 

,, . . MADRID change in the law. The students an* °f fine arts were ance tests. The authorities nan f 

The design faculty at Madrid Univcrsi- opposed to this and a spokesman saif Sanv V, th f - e were as ,he P BSS mark lo conl i°J lh l» 3 

Iv is hoping to avoid repetition of angry “Ue realitv is thnt there is a large entrants, but this did not maK 

demonstrations ovc r overcrowding last number of students who want to study i Q-Ja S , in who,e school in sufficient difference. ... f (be 

autumn w.ih a resmicturing uf its fine arts; eliminating some of them is curre "tly offer Seftor Echauz is also cnticm « jB 

buildings. But the work is unlikely to not the answer. We have to plan a l r’™ th J acu, il e 2 ?P ea «ng next training - or lack of it ' 
be ready in time for the new jntnke and faculty which can absorb this demand a " d Sa *amaitca. schools. Most of them have re . 

students have stopped work until a which isn’t exceptional If you compare S JLv 8 i a PP ,,canlB f or the fine only theory, or praettea) wnic 

solution is found. it with the number of entrants to any fn dr a S h ^,'° P ass , an J cxa minmion directed towards technical jobs- 

Faculty dean Francisco Echauz. other faculty in the Madrid area.” y worked as a The students in their JbJJL 

reckons that one long-term solution is Design is renowned for being over- Ss ^^1°? P n ce the demn their teachers for lack ^ 

, for each faculty to have its own cnir- subsenbed aivd overcrowded The ^ «»■ nization. They also criticize “‘j 

rormen to the standard university emr- flexibility in the courses offers 




Overseas news 


Anti-war riots close campus Why Polish workers go 

from Benny Morr JERUSALEM officer issued nn 'order cISglhf Z^i a I’ur 1 ’t h c l ' b u l P tl B i ^ " Zci t OUd0F£P0HllCl tO StllCiV 

university until further notice. Unoffi- students body, which supports the O •/ 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 

The army has closed Al-Najah Uni- 
versity in Nablus until the end of the 
current academic year after a day of 
rioting at West Bank universities lust 
weekend. 

Marking the first anniversary of 
Israel’s invasion of southern Lebanon 
last June, hundreds of AI-Najah stu- 
dents poured into the streets of Nablus 
and pelted passing Israeli vehicles with 
stones, shouted Palestinian nationalist 
slogans and waved Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization flags. 

Security forces broke up the riot with 
tear gas and dubs, and surrounded the 
suburban campus. Six Israelis were 
slightly injured and campus sources 
said about ten students were injured. 


officer issued nn order closing the 
university until further notice. Llnoffi- 
eially, the university administration 


was told the institution would remain 
shut until the next academic year. It is 
nuclear whether the Israeli military 
government will object to the universi- 


ty giving cud-of-ycar exams. 

Al-Najah spokesman Saeb Ernkat 
described the Israeli move as “a ridicu- 


ten students were injured, among 
: negotiations with the uni- left ab 


forces allowed the students who had 
fled into the campus to leave without 
being detained. 

But a few hours later, Major-Gener- 


lous over-reaction. Our 3,500 students 
should not he made to suffer because of 
a small, rclutiveiv peaceful demonstra- 
tion like this one." 

Erakat called for academic protest in 
Israel and abroad against the decision 
and for a reopening of the university. 

At the West Bank’s senior universi- 
ty, Bir Zcit, near Ramallah, fighting 
amone different student factions whicn 
left about a dozen students injured, 
one seriously, prompted Israeli in- 
tervention to calm the campus. 

The fighting was between students 
from Gaza's Islamic university, who 
came in their hundreds to the Bir Zcit 


campus, and their suppurters in Bir 
Zeii, ami the bulk of the Bir Zcit 
students body, which supports the 
mainstream I'LO group, El-Fatnh, led 
hy Yassir Arafat. 

Israeli observers interpreted the 
clash as a spin-off of the clashes now 
occurring between pro-Arafat and 
anti-Arafat extremist guerrillas in 
Lebanon’s Bek'a valley. The Gaza 
students, many of them Moslem fun- 
damentalists, and their allies at Bir 
Zeil, support the more extreme com- 
ponents of the PLO, such as George 
Habash's Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine as well as Khomeini’s 
regime in Iran. 

At Bir Zeii, the student union is; 
dominated by the pro-Fatah, Pro- 
Arafat group, and the coalition of 
Moslem fundamentalists and Pales- 
tinian political extremists are in a 
minority. 

The Bir Zeit administration shut the 
university for three days to calm tem- 
pers. 


by a Special Correspondent 

Solidarity’s regional executive in War- 
saw recently allotted 500, 0U0 zloty to 
underground education courses. The 
courses, which curry on the tradition of 
the “Flying University” of the late 
1970s, were launched’ in spring last 
year, shurtly after the imposition ol 
martial law. 

Like the Flying University, they 
concentrate on such sensitive areas as 
modern history, sociology, economics, 
politics and practical legal issues. They 
are more broadly based thnn the Flying 
University and have been organized 
from the 'grass roots. 


Vice chancellors call for more Scientist 
financial support for students faces clone 


front Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The factors inhibiting Australian stu- 
dents from coins on to higher educa- 
tion are real andincreasing, according 


to a report commissioned by the Au- 
stralian vice chancellors’ committee. 

The report says that many of Austra- 
lia's brightest young people are being 
deterred from studying beyond secon- 
dary school, but it is in the interests of 
the nation that (heir participation in 
higher education should he supported 
and encouraged by the government. 

It reveals that state and federal 
government assistance to students has 
fallen alarmingly in the past 10 years. 


Before 1974, about 60 per cent of 
students received some form of finan- 
cial aid. But with the phasing nut of 
state government teacher education 
scholarships, and a tightening up on 
elegibiliry for federal allowances, the 
proportion has fallen to around 40 per 
cent. 

“Evidence is beginning to emerge 
that during the period in which these 
changes in means of assistance have 
occurred, there has been a marked 
decline in the participation of young 
People in full-time higher education, 
the report states. 

By 1981, the rate of full-time parti- 
cipation of male students aged 17 to 19 
•n university education haa fallen to a 
revel as low as that in 1964. Overall, 
there has been a decline of some 18 per 
cent since 1976 in the proportion of 
young people who go on to higher 
coucation in Australia, the report calls 
(or a policy of financial assistance that 

counteract these trends. 

‘he committee which prepared the 
^port was chaired by Professor John 

vice chancellor of La Trobc’ 
University. 

its review of student finances, the 
wanmjttee says the present system of 
nnanaal 10 Australian higher 
fljwtion students is limited in its 
to respond to student needs 
^bat it should be restructured to 
makes 1 ^ many ^ e ^ c ' enc ies and ano- 

°f the committee's principal 
ahL l ? menda, ' 0,ls k that money avail- 
pj., students through the Tertiary 
»on A e Mi s ta nce Scheme (TEAS) 
Sl d h® , of the same order, in real 
Dimlw . tbe t0,fl i funding which was 
Wed ui the mid 1970s when both 
frtnrn.- ? late government teacher 
A JS? n “ho'arauips were available. 
B^T re ° f what this would mean 
*ovS by thefact that in 1974, state 
!!!!^ents provided more than 


A$160in in teacher education awards 
whereas in 1981, the figure had 
slumped to AS32m. 

The report says (hot a policy of 
assisting students which combined a 
realistic level of government finance 
with a reasonable contribution from 
the student , and - where appropriate - 
his or her family, would acknowledge 
that both society nnd the individual 
benefit from higher education. 

The abolition of tertiary education 
fees in 1974 and the availability of 
means-tcstcd living allowances in that 
year raised the hopes of many “qual- 
ified and motivated” students thnt they 
could afford to educate themselves, at 


both undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels, on the basis of equal opportun- 
ity with all Australians, the report says. 


Bui for many these hopes have not 
been realized. Instead, many able 
students hRvc turned away from furth- 
er education. 

The committee calls for a number of 
changes to correct deficiencies in the 
Tertiary Assistance Scheme: 

• The independent or maximum rale/ 
should be regarded ns the basic TEAS 
allowance, but its awards should be 
subject to certain limitations. 

• Conditional on the acceptance of 
the above recommendation, the means 
test on parental income should cut in at 
u much lower level, but be phased out 
less sharply, so giving more students a 

S artial allowance. 

) Independent status should be 
phased in according to age and not 
circumstances as at present, with an 
increasing proportion of students on 
the basic allowance not subject to the 
means test on parental income. 

The committee recommends against 
the reintroduction of fees which would 
impose much heavier financial burdens 
on an already disadvantaged popula- 
tion, the committee argues. 

in discussing postgraduate assist- 
ance, the report calls for indexation of 
postgraduate awards. The committee 
says that if these awards are to be made 
taxable, all other allowances and 
awards should be included in taxation 
returns as taxable income. 

It says the present number of com- 
monwealth postgraduate awards, 900 
in 1983. is adequate but should be 
reviewed from time to time. 


K already aaopicu uj 

tr government - but says the 
government should support universi- 
ues in providing emergency loans to 
students. 


queues provided more than students. > 

eachers’ leader attacks Moral Majority 

ln fejf °. f largest teachers’ “mindless patriotism" that had no 8 firm fixturc m Amencan 

resl 8 ned foundation in The association, he said, now had 

■ at thl h S °“ as . ,on t° take a parting damage would utamately^ comerr jess internal problems over its stBnd on 

- right-wing Moral Majority. ^hat’itmSed^aid. civil rights, ralleclive bargajning, poll- 

iHfi doctrine thfit It projeciv • . ■ nl arernnm itciipc than 


^IfandoD , for 1U years the 
cation d r ^ ctQr °f the National 
hfBBton Association said in 
tha! the fun ‘ 
Christian group fostered 


ian doctrine that it projecie , t [ ca i aff a j rs an d classroom issues than 

_ ... „ .. „| f a , a fun- ever before. He announced last year 

daSenrafilt g ChriSfia“ M^Herndon is that he would leave the $85,000 a year 
damentalist Ltinstian, riti 7en5 job to Dursue other interests. Mr Don 

million member teachers' union had him. 


allegations 

from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
Scientific panels have been appointed in 
Europe and America to investigate the 
work of Mr Karl Ulniensee, the Swiss 
developmental biologist credited with 
the first successital cloning of a mam- 
mal, In the aftermath of allegations that 
he manipulated laboratory dnta In a 
recent experiment. The controversy is 
further fuelled by the difficulty a team 
of American Researchers arc having in 
their attempts to reproduce the highly 

K ublicizcd mouse-cloning carried out 
y Mr lilmensee nnd Mr Peter Hoppe In 
1980. 

In Philadelphia, two biologists, Mr 
David Salter and Mr James McGrath of 
the Wlstar Institute, say they have 
frilled to repeal the original experiment 
but have cloned a mouse using nn 
entirely different method. 

The vice rector at the University of 
Geueva, where Mr lilmensee is chief of 
the laboratory of cell biology, said the 
professor bad taken leave of absence 
until the university’s Investigation Is 
concluded. According to Geneva there 
are allegations that Mr lilmensee 
changed laboratory reports in a recent 
genetic experiment to make It appear as 
though the work was without complica- 
tions. Two doctoral candidates and a 
research associate working in his lab 
claimed during a staff meeting that Mr 
Ulmensee could not have obtained the 
results he presented working the way he 
did. 

A committee, Including Nobel prize 
winners, is looking Into the charges at 
Geneva. University officials warned 
that if the probe did not turn up 
evidence of legal wrongdoing, the three 
accusers ana anyone repeating the 
accusations could race criminal slander 
prosecution in the Swiss courts. 

In the States, a similar panel has been 
appointed to review Mr lilmensee ’s 
work at Jackson Laboratory, located In 
Bar Harbour, Maine. Hh partner, Mr 
Hoppe, Is still employed at Jackson, 
where they both worked In 1977 and 
1978. 

It has never been suggested that Mr 
Hoppe, an American, has been Involved 
in any suspect laboratory work. In their 
January 1981 report to the journal Cell , 
Dlmensee and Hoppe describe their 
cloning as nuclear tansplantatlon and 
say they removed the nucleus Aram a 
fertilized mouse egg and replaced It 
with another. The offspring was iden- 
tical to the father mouse, (hey assert. 


The Flying University was created 
and backed by a pnnel of some 70 
university lecturers and its students 
were mainly undergraduates and 
young graduates from the state higher 
education system. 

The new courses are based largely on 
workplaces and arc attended by both 
blue nnd white-collar workers. This, 
the Warsaw underground Solidarity 
bulletin Tygothiik Maxowsse noted 
recently, continues the tradition of 
contacts between workers and intellec- 
tuals established in the Solidarity era. 
This tradition the official Polish media 
now presents as an attempt by intellec- 
tuals in Western pay to subvert the 
Polish working-class. 

When the courses began, most Soli- 
darity activists and intellectual “advis- 
ers” were interned so the courses 
originally had no choice but to depend 
on mutual self-help. Now, a number of 
them do use visiting lecturers but many 
continue to work alone, preparing 
reading-lists, and then gathering to 
discuss recommended texts. 

Textbooks for the courses come 
almost entirely from the underground 
press and are the biggest drain on their 


finances. Underground Solidarity has 
established a special independent 
education fund, financed entirely out 
nf the contributions of members who 
still faithfully pay their dues. 

All official Solidarity assets were 
frozen on the imposition or martial law 
and, it appears, will ultimately be 
handed over lo the new Communist 
Party-sponsored unions. Warsaw re- 
gional executive's donation of half a 
million zloty to the fund is, under the 
circumstances, substantial. This is 
equivalent to four years’ salary for a 
university professor. A fund-raising 
drive has been launched and donations 
are payable via “underground news- 
agents 1 '. 

Unlike the underground press of 
pre-Solidarily days, wnich operated on 
n cost-effective basis, publications 
geared to underground cducution 
groups sell below cost price. In addi- 
tion to donations. Solidarity dues from 
teachers and university Lecturers will 


teachers and university Lecturers will 
be made over to the fund. 

The production cost of the bonks is 
the least of their troubles. The security 
police keep up a constant war against 
the underground press and (he seizure 
of paper stocks and printing equipment 
is frequently reported. Many hooks, 
arc lost to avid collectors or parents 
who hide them away for their children 
“just in case". 

A “Flying Library” has been estab- 
lished by (he teachers' and lecturers' 
chapter of underground Solidarity and 
an appeal has ocen issued to the 
owners of useful books: “Put the Logo 
BL (acronym for Dihliotcka Latujaca - 
Flying Library ) on the hack u( the title 
page, with n note 'read quickly and 
puss on to a reliable person’. You will 
probably never get it buck, but it will 
not be wasted. With luck, many people 
will read it before it is confiscated by 
the security police or their collabor- 
ators,” the teachers urge. 
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Patricia Santinclli visits H iiinhorsitlc in ourserieson ! 
colleges and polytechnics 


The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford and its' founder, Ellas Ashmole. 

A tour of the knicknackatory 


One of (he bundles of leaflets delivered 
lo the pigeon -hi ile of every fresher at 
Oxford University gives details of the 
Aslimolean Museum. But few realize 
just how great an asset this home of 


Paul Flather visits 
one of the first 


:er 


Elias Ashmole. ^ >1 iIl 1 p i ne n l^] dan is 

therefore orientated towards ensuring 
that higher education fulfils the indust - 
I a ■ II JT \/ rial, social and economic needs of (he 

wv M. J region, while maintaining and expand- 
. ing its national and international 
Museum collection, and the onentalj emphasis. 

collection from other university- ,\ s result the Ml pel cent proposed 
sources were incorporated in 1962 , cut has been included in budget rcduc- 


forming u fourth dc 
there is the Cast Ga 


department. Finally tiuns already agreed with th 
Gallery, designed to council and no amputation is 


planned 


antiquities and fine art standing behind Rritish mUSCUmS tO help the professor of classical nrchaeol- The college decided against setting 

ini| losing neo-Classical pillars on the . . ogy in his teaching. priorities because its plan identifies 

corner of Beaumont Street a nd St Giles ODdl tO the DUDlLC A tour reveals the museum as a areas which are to receive greater 

really is both lo the city und to the i f veritable treasure trove of artefacts, support than others. 

academic community. * Prince Charles visited the museum last Principal John Sioddart, soon to 

The Aslunolean by any standards is certain dispersal and in promoting the month to mark its anniversary und one take over as director of Sheffield 
an academic museum. Exhibits are VO uiib scientists of the day. Even if the wonders what lie made of the huge, polytechnic, says he has been warned 
very dense und captions, often boast' collection was bizarre, the abserva- u ' mi " ' •“ •’ -* * u ‘ 

ing footnotes, allude to periods or [j ons objects proved immensely 

reigns, and assume a good knowledge llsef(J | (0 t j ic scientists. Indeed, we are 
of dates. The museum has very close , o[d the tlrst v i s i tors to the newly 


ing footnotes, allude to periods or (j ons nn( j objects proved immensely 
reigns, and assume a good knowledge llsef(J , (0 t , ic sc j en ,j sts . Indeed, we are 
of dates. The museum has very dose , o!d the tlrst v i s u ors to the newly 
lies with the- university, which finances opeiie d museum, the Duke and Duch- 
it, and has 27 staff of senior lecturer ess 0 f Y 0r j. j vvere entertained to some 


status who tench students. It has an 
international reputation and can claim 


A tour reveals the museum as a areas which are to receive greater 
veritable treasure trove of artefacts, support than others. 

Prince Charles visited the museum last Principal John Sioddart, soon to 
month to mark its anniversary and one take over as director of Sheffield 
wonders what lie made of the huge, polytechnic, says he has been warned 
spurs of Henry VIIL, or indeed of the that not setting priorities might be 
steel reinforced hat belonging to Jus- dangerous, as NAB might, for exam- 
ticc Bradshawe who passed sentence pie, decide to take out engineering, 
on his namesake, Charles 1, in 1849. But he argues that their framework 
Among the crowded displays are the, is growth in technology and other 
best collection of stop watches prob- programmes. 


chemical experiments in the “elabora- „ , ,. . . , . , .... 

tory" downstairs and expressed them- one of the best examples of a Cycladic National Advisory Body exercise in its 
selves well pleased. As the chemistry ido1 2 . u0 ° y ears old - huge Eygplian revised development plan on the 

laboratories, they became for I50years reliefs and stelas, an amusing collec- grounds that both aim to balance 

the real hnrrie or scientific advances in lion of T °by i u 8 s - not to mention academic priorities and resources 
Oxford crcam boa,s ' cake dishes and custard against expenditure cuts. 

Once the museum was ooen the ^P 5 “ P art of the Rl H - Marshall- 
collection began to grow, as Lhmolc collection of Worcester china - For- Basically the college has determined 
had foreseen The universitv added its tum s collection of fine bronzes and the to support new areas of growth which it 
own * or fzed ^ossess^onT fad udine the hu S e ceremonial mantle, made out of believes vital to the devflopment of the 
ZoST dflSlSS lS deerskins «wn wi.h shell, that college and the region. 'll plnns .to 

Somerset in 1693 But overall its once belonged to Chief Powhatan. continue Us commitment to sandwich 


ably in the world, a 7,000 year old shell , 


college 


absorbed 


a substantial role in the, development of sc ] ves well pleased. As the chemistry 

ci’ipnliftr nn/l nhnnn iU tninkino cn ■ i _ ■ _ ’ i ■ 1*.^ i rn 


scientific and I rationalist thinking so laboratories, rnev hecamc lor idu years 
limuiU to Oxford. the real home of scientific advances in 

The museum is celebrating its three oxford 
hundredth anniveraary by moi.iitmea 0nce the niuscum was opcn , , he 
snecial exhibition in honour of Eluis co n ec jj on began to grow, as Ashmole 

| C ’it "i, bad foreseen. The university added its 

founded it. It was thL first pr°P e r Qwn p f j zed possessions, including the 

™ s, t jS famous Alfred Jewel discovered in 
W " 3 in Somerset in 1693. But overall its 
T h nnHnn ltISh Museum ‘ ollowed in forlunes wanc< j rather than wnxed, 
r. largely because of the problems of 

It was in 1683 that 12 waggon loads “ L, : lh specimens 

of ’‘rarities" trundled through the w^emng tne spetnmens. 
streets of Oxford nfter being brought l atter half of the nineteenth 

from London by river to the original 

building near the Sheldonian in the with Ashmole s books and manuscnpte 
heart o? the university. The load con- S om g l °, th , e Bo ? eian l,b S ry ' ^ h L 
tained zoological specimens, monsters, s . legendary marbles, John 


polytecluik It argues thol in nsiiooi 
tei ins the college is the largest pwiii 
ol advanced work within the p# 
seel m outside polytechnics, belli c 
lorms of student numbers and adi 
anted courses. 

I lumheisido has a distinct rceioiiil 
indusi rial and employment indent 
quite unlike that of West and Seuih 
Yorkshire, says the college. Forcua j 
pie ils major industries are food id 1 
diink, chemical and allied industmi 1 
engineering, steel, agriculture ud ■ 
fisheries, transport distribution and ' 
commercial services. Yet the c<% 
has had to light hard to make sure tba 
it could lulfil the needs of tbtc j 
industries. ' 

The college pluns to establish i f* 
major site at Grimsby in the next three [ 
years to more than double (he cunts ■ 
student population following advanced i 
courses, approximately two thir^isi 
applied science, technology and fisher- 
ies courses and the remainder in bri j 
ness, humanities and social sciences i 

The academic board and the p j 
erning council laid down 10 principles I 
and criteria within which faculn [ 
boards operated. ' 

Some of these were already included 1 
in the development plan framewerl !' 
but ot hers included a rigorous die dhi I 
of courses and groups of count; 
against criteria such as quality, ms 
enectivencss, local/regional import- 
ance, uniqueness/dislinctiveness re 
gi on ally and nationally, student de- 
mand, pass rates and University d 
Hull provision. 

It stressed that sub-degree 
should not be reduced disprop- 
ortionately to degree provision. Tow 
would have to be convincing luffita- 
lion for maintaining onuses which wd 


heart oT the university. The load con- ^ oin S l ?, th , e Bo ? eian libr ® ry ’ 
tained zoological specimens, monsters, Arundel s legendary marbles, John 
minerals, medicimenls, aromatics. S fi dens .inscriptions, and vanous 
antiroiorinn a — e other miscellany, including Guy 


antiquarian arms and weapons, cos- 
tumes, idols, mortuary vessels, coins, 
pictures, freaks, relics, precious 
stones, Chinese lanterns, Rea Indian 
shirts, medals, and even dodos. No 
wonder some people dubbed the 
museum the “knicknackatory." 

The original collection belonged to 
the royal gardners, the Tradescants. 


the collection, known to Londoners as 
Tradescant's Ark, and in 1659 he 
acquired the collection as a gift. He had. 
strong links with the university and he 
began making arrangements to present 
it to Oxford, throwing in his own 
valuable collection of books and paint- 
ings. 

Ashmole (1617-1692), chemist, col- 
lector, restorer, cataloguer, author of 
the standard history on the Order of 
the Garter, loyal Royalist later to 
become Windsor Herald, was the son 
of a saddler who mode his fortune 


other miscellany, including Guy 
Fawkes’ lamp, came lo the Ashmo- ““r 
lean. The natural history and scientific JU !l 
material went to the University . 1 
Museum in the Parks, opened in 1855, jjJ* 
and ethnographical specimens went to pP" 
the Pitt Rivers Museum, opened in 4?; 
1885. Then under Sir Arthur Evans, q , 
the excavator of Knossos in Crete and M 
Keeper for 24 years until 1908, the ' 
museum really came into its own as the 
Ashmolean Musem of Art and . ■ 
Archaeology. bQ - 

The museum now has five sections: a q 

world famous department of western c ( d , 
art including the best collection any- mu 
where of Raphael drawings - so many ed| 
indeed it is quite impossible to display a u 
them properly . It i ncludcs examples of a y 
famous names, from Corot to Gore, 
including Poussin, Picasso, Canaletto be 
and so on. The dpearanent of anti- ^ 
quities also has a fine collection, Ra 
whether of European pre-history, g Q 


once belonged to Chief Powhatan. continue ils commitment to sandwich tion for maintaining courses wliictiM 
The Ashmole exhibition runs untili courses in engineering, food technolo- minimum enrolment, and rebtn< 
July 31, and the museum has recently gy, fishery studies, European business priorities in future courses would bi'f 
restored a cabinet of curiosities, dis- studies and Higher DA TEC. as well as to be established, 
playing some of the Tradescant rarities' the college -wide part-time certificate/ Faculties had started last SepifnjM 
as they were probably first seen. An diploina/uegrcc scheme. preparing papers on howtfwyj 1 ® 3 

edition of Tradescant Rarities has just 1 At the same time it has reduced operate with a 10 per cent cut, imsw 
been published, discussing the original target numbers in social sciences, coordinated by the planning and of- 
collection, and the musuem is also architecture, nautical studies, humani- velupmcnt committee and in turn W8; 
organising a five-day symposium dis- ties and fine art and graphic design. idered and agreed by the 
cussing patterns of museum collection Mr Stoddart admits that he is slightly board and governing council aspanm 

based at Bailiol College, starting on concerned that NAB might see this as n revised development plan- 
July 2. prioritization, but he stresses that As a result in engineering, reg*(*“ 

The Ashmolean is so much part ofl NAB would be well advised not to as a crucial resource for the 
the Oxford landscape that its contribu- close down certain areas, unless it had main increase will be in 
tion Is often overlooked. Director Sir a much higher degree of local anil full- time sandwich and part-time 
David Piper, knighted earlier this year, regional knowledge than the college year degrees where it is P' aiirN ' 
after 20 years at the National Portrait itself. enrol 75 more students. .. 

Gallery and three at the Fitzwilliam The spread of courses is set iu the The sandwich course is desiPJJ 
Museum in Cambridge, says it sets context of a continuing annual increase meet the employment needs otHDf 1 
standards of quality for the university, in advanced work and decrease in non bur. side industry. Its primary 
“1 suppose I regard it as an adjunct of advanced provision in nauticnl studies, is to apply engineering prinnpics*® 
civilization. And of course it is a great marine technology and engineering. solution of industrial ciigm« nn 5 

the BA full lime social sciences 
whtfic intakes are being reaucM' 0 
from 77. In architecture 
und diploma courses BT f “fjn 
first year intake reduced to 40. w 
humanities both the BA m ® 
studies and the higher education m 
ma a re bei ng reduced from 74 
from 1 18 to 80. |S 


bonus foT a provincial city.” 

The anniversary however does coin- 
cide with a testing time for the 


In addition the plan is geared to the 
development of a course based at 
Grimsby to the equivalent of 750 full 


museum, facing cuts as all higher time students, transfer of resources to 
education is The museum now closes this site, the retention of all viable part 
all day Monday, and has lost its £10,000 time courses and the rationalization of 
a year purchasing grant. Money has to course structures 

As B result of thls therc be an 

^n D H^i l0 ^ t0 actual increase <n student numbers 
nis worries wundcnng one of the mthAr than nionn^n nn^nniiu 


alleries, studying perhaps the Greek 
owls. He has no doubt theTradescant 


« J?!Lr rather than planned targets. Originally 

ffiTMdSSrf the colle 8. e hoped to increase numbers 
. *l r . ad u scant from 3,830 to 4,500 but it has had to 


ot a saddler who mode rus fortune wiwuwr ui bowls. He has no doubt the Tradescant w roilesei 5 

during the Civil War ascollector of the Egyptian, Celtic grave-goads, Greek. Ark will survive the current choppy Su M® 1 but it has had to Basically, huwever.the^ 
King's Excise Tax. He survived the Roman, and Etruscan art. and mediev- seas Hpy scale this down to 4,250. -look mg for a much lesser cut 

Royalist defeat , and was rewarded for al artefacts. The cuts which amount to £750,000 per cent from NAB in recogwu 


his loyalty after the Restoration. 

His importance was bath in saving 
the Tradescant collection from almost 



■ 1 1 ■ ■ ■ . ; -y *W fcf Mill “ * g* Dlgfl 4 ' 

Coins and medals became a third The Tradescant Rarities, edited by iP w io«?S ,lcve “ in P hased reductions it is a deprived area as tar 
department with more than 250,000 Arthur MacGregor, £70 published by by agreed with the county education is concerned. 

objects second only to the British the Clarendon Press. ■ ^council. The college’s academic board NAB will bring a period ot cu ■ 

has calculated that a 10 oer cent in fundina antf more freedom w 


Far left, Guy 
Fawkes’ lamp 
came (o the 
Ashmolean in the 
second hair of the 
nineteenth 
century. 

Jne (ieft) 
belonged to Chief 
Powhatan of 
Virginia. It Is 
made of leather , 
and decorated 
with shells. 

Other exhibits at 
the museum 
include Henry 
Ill’s spurs and a 
collection of 
Toby Jugs. 


mu. uucuiateu mar a iu per cent 
reduction in the. advanced further 
education pool and in student revenue 
would amount to £588,000. 

Two thirds of this is to be found 


NAB will bring a peniw u ‘^ wr iiD 

in funding and more freedo l JJ 
on an institutional basis rat 
course by course. 

“If out of the Whole pwgfg, 
approach _ of NAB. you W & 


“f 1 w ‘U OC TOlina uppruauil Ul nnu. ro 

through staff savmgs with the aim of example have a progran^ 1 . \ .- 

achieving a better staff student ratio of gineering Into which you co ^ f 
12: 1 , and the remainder through cuts in auce courses in response ^ s . 
resources and equipment. without reference to the . j. 

The National Association of three year gestation, then * 

Teachers In further and Higher could really make the best use I 
Education branch of the college iB resources.’ 4 he said. w 

SEl*H y battling Bgainat ,he staf f cuts But above all he says that 
SSii rt S8ys . are ^, nd 89 bu t which is waiting for NAB » ... 

SCtS at 40, Natfhe sa y s that if Profile as a polytechnic- On« ^ ; 

f e «f«S5? enJ SL on . was L fl 8reed at done the college will «PP roa >. 
least 65 staff could be lostthrough early DES. . . , 

Inlhre r „ V a NAB ,he co„ eg c 

il 0U6h > “ l»w as students and staff." »» 
been treated oq the, same basis as a says. 
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Biotechnology is the fastest-growing 
field for academic-industrial collabora- 
tion in Britain. With a Government 
keen to promote industrial ventures, a 
strong national academic base, and 


pinch, the area lias proved irresistible 
to universities and polytechnics. 

It is easy to underestimate the extent 
of new British initiatives in biotechnol- 
ogy because this country rarely sees the 
Genentech style venture-capital linked 
companies which courted publicity to 
boost their share issues so successfully 
in the United States. And even those 
British centres which are well-known, 
like Leicester University's Biocentrc, 
are not striving to keep a high profile. 
TTiey recognize that biotecnnologists 
are now settling in for the long haul. 

The potential of “the application of 
biological orgnnisms, systems or pro- 
cesses to the manufacturing and service 
industries”, to take one broad official 
definition, is widely recognized in 
industry and academia. But now that 
the first wave of publicity for this new 
“biological revolution" is over, it is 
clear mat the really important uses of 
new biotechnology in energy, agricul- 
ture and process industries ure still 
some way off. It is easy to have good 
ideas, like making human insulin in 
bacteria, but turning ideas into reliable 
industrial procedures and eventually 
into profits, takes much longer. 

in Britain this is seen as cause for 
optimism. There is time for British 
scientists and engineers to geL properly 
established in a new set of technologies 
early in their gestation. University 
biotechnologists who want to be part of 
a successful British effort in the field 
will have to make new links with 
government agencies, bankers and 
companies. Ana, in a highly multidisci- 
plinary subject, they win often have to 
sustain connexions with colleagues. 

In Britain, the effort to forge such 
links is reinforced by awareness of past 
failures. When the Leicester Biocentre 
wns launched, the university’s vice 
chancellor Mr Maurice Shock recalled 
that the only reward Oxford had to 
show for Florey’s work on production 
of penicillin was a rose guraen in front 
of Magdalen College, presented as a 
token of gratitude. 

And as recently ns 1975, Dr Cesar 
Milstein's development of the techni- 
que for making very pure “monoclon- 
al" antibodies at the Medical Research 
Council’s Laboratory for Molecular 
Biology in Cambridge escaped notice 
long enough for scientific publication 
to prevent patenting. Tins blunder, 
generally laid at the door of the often 
criticized National Research Develop- 
ment Corporation, has now been lnrge- 
ly retrieved by the MRC’s close 
alliance with the National Enterprise 
Board backed biotechnology compnny 
Celltech. But the eagerness with which 
other small research companies have 
seized on monoclonal antibodies as the 
oasis for commercial products like 
diagnostic kits alerted other universi- 
ties to the way the gap between “basic” 
research ana commercial application 
has narrowed almost to invisibility. 

One central agency for coordinating 
•neM links is the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council, which has set up 
a small biotechnology directorate 
under Dr Geoff Potter. Dr Potter 
stresses that academic-industrial col- 
toboration happens in a variety of 
vva ys, and some of -these are already 
^U-used. by the SERC. Thus, the 
studentship and industrial 
^operative grant schemes both suit 
r» tbe directorate well. So 

mr, 5ERC has backed 17 cooperative 
pogrBrnmes in biotechnology, involv- 
njta dozen academic centres and 14 
j™ eran t companies. These have 
rought £1.7m of industrial research 
acad emic research, for a 
£lm investment of less than 

ni??** 8 * in schemes like this depends 
" ? . r understanding among the 
°f what industry wants, and 
SMriu ('nnwledge in industry of what 
StofTU? research can do. Here, the 
to *r otecb nology Directorate tries 

-. 1 . tbc . se activities are “moving 

mmSIi-** 11 **® at tbe moment”, 
of ,KV T°ny James, chairman 

rntmo “technology Directorate's 
oM& ent committee, and director 
bititria Ve C s research division in 
comtw*' emphasizes that 

be °P en about their 
comp?o^ arc ^ needs - competition can 
deveio«!f r ’ w t? n Products are under 
^ us Unilever, with its 
Ve interests in food and agricul- 


The fast breeder 

Jon Turney examines biotechnology - in 
^ the first of a series on the burgeoning 
^links between academics and industry 
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Part of the Imperial Biotech company's glossy brochure 


ture, also holds joint seminars with 
Agricultural Research Council insti- 
tutes, as well as university depart- 
ments. 

The ARC itself will soon be linked to 
a new agricultural genetics compnny, 
backed by Ultramar, through which it 
hopes to emulate the success of Cell- 
tech. And the research councils gener- 
ally now have a “belter attitude" to 
communication with industry, said Dr 
James. His recent appointment to the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils should help ensure another 
voice arguing for the importance of 
biotechnology research. 

Serving overall industrial needs de- 
mands a strategic view of research and 
the Government insists that there is 
coordination of the national biotech- 
nology effort, rejecting the criticisms 
made last year by the House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Education, 
Science and the Arts in its report on 
biotechnology. Certainly, there is a 
welter ot overlapping committees, but 


forthcoming report to the Prime Minis- 
ter on industry-university links. 

The Bioccntre was conceived more 
than two years ago as a basic research 
centre backed by industry. The SERC, 
which has backed the centre to the tune 
of £180,000, hopes that the Leicester 
example can he followed elsewhere, 
and Professor Holland’s success in 
iittrnctina five industrial sponsors for a 
centre of excellence in plant genetics 
and microbial molecular biology sug- 
gests that the scheme bears close 
scrutiny by other institutions. 

Tlie centre aims to build on existing 
strengths of the university, which was 
one of the recipients of earmarked 
University Grants Committee funds 
for biotechnology, and the research 
programme dovetails with existing in- 
vestigations. The university adminis- 
tration was behind the venture from 
the start, and Professor Holland be- 
lieves that refining the proposal initial- 
ly by discussing the details with Mr 
Shock and other heads of department 


welter ot overlapping committees, but Shock and other heads of department 
the recent announcement of a group of helped to sell the idea to outsiders, 
three men recruited bv Dr Ronald Eventually, with help first of all 


three men recruited by Dr Ronald 
Coleman, the Government Chemist. 


from the 


ally, with help first of all 
NRDC (now combined with 


to spot gaps in British biotechnology the National Enterprise' Board in the 


suggests that the overall strategy is not 
complete. 

At SERC, Dr Potter has evolved his 
own framework and list of priorities. 
The biotechnology directorate has 


which will try to turn its expertise to the 
benefit of the wider academic com- 
munity. And this will came not just 
from “in house" research and teaching 
but from summer schools and short 
courses for researchers from other 
universities and colleges. 

Leicester has already mounted a 
gene cloning course for would-be gene- 
tic engineers, and he is keen to develop 
this kind of initiative, lie believes 
strongly that the well-favoured should 
work to transfer their expensively 
acquired technical skills lo other in- 
stitutions. 

In Leicester’s case, the slress on 
basic research has been an inducement 
for industrial backers, not least be- 
cause it will mean the centre’s prog- 
ramme always remains eligible for 
Research Council support. Bui in some 
ways the Biocentre's programme may 
tum out to be unusual, as many firms 
will be seeking ties with researchers 
who can contribute to the outstanding 
problems in applying molecular biolo- 
gy in laree-scale production. 

Several new ventures arc trying to 
foster the right combination of fun- 
damental biology and biochemical en- 


from her (caching duties at Teesside 
Polytechnic to do her research at 
nearby Durham University thinks so. 
She pointed out that in the north east 
the universities have more highly de- 
veloped programmes in basic biologic- 
al research, while the polytechnics 
know more of process engineering. 

Teesside is especially intc rested in 
downstream processing, and tins been 
teaching biochemical engineering for 
15 years. In addition, (lie polytechnics 
tend to have wider industrial contacts 
because they need to [dace sandwich 
course students. So far, the exploita- 
tion of these complementary strengths 
is poorly developed in the north west, 
but the Washington Development 
Corporation, in particular, is keen to 
promote the area ns an academic- 
industrial centre for biotechnology. 

Regional development agencies are 
keen to exploit local academic work in 
biotechnology and they offer another 
source of funds. One good example in a 
long-established area of bio technology 
is Drug Development (Scotland) Ltd, 
with 20 per cent shares held by Dundee 
University, the Scottish Development 
Agency and a contract research com- 
pany. The remaining 40 per cent of the 
shares are held by u trust which will use 
profits from the company’s drug testing 
work to fund research in Dundee 
University’s department of pharmacol- 
ogy ami therapeutics. 

The SDA is also the prime mover 
behind a more ambitious scheme to 
link all eight Scottish universities lo a 
single new company. Bioscot. Tire 
agency’s director for health care and 
biotechnology, Dr Charles Fairley, 
argues that there are almost no risks 
on the university side of this kind of 
venture, provided the contracts arc 
properly drafted. 

This helps explain why virtually 
every institution you turn to has h 
biotechnology initiative under way or 
being planned. University College 
London, already the beneficiary of 
large investments from the drug com- 
panies S:indnz and Endorphin incorpo- 
rated will very soon announce a large 
industry backed research programme 
in collaboration with the University of 
Kent and the Polytechnic of Central 
London. 

Sheffield University has Plant Scien- 
ce Ltd, based on the wolfson Institute 


of Biotechnology and backed by Bri- 
tain’s leading venture capitalists TDC. 
And Britain also has a fair number of 


small independent biotechnology com- 
panies, like Monotech in Edinburgh, 
iQ (Bio) in Cambridge and Bio isolates 
in Swansea, most of which have dons as 
major shareholders or board members. 

The ultimate impact of this complex 
jigsaw puzzle of sometimes com- 
plementary, sometimes overlapping 
ventures is hard lo guess when the 
technology is still generally new. Geoff 
Potter is cautious: ‘‘I ’don't think 
biotechnology it. going to offer the 
number of jobs that people hope - it 
does no! permeate nil spheres in the 


research sectors chosen manufacturers Dalgety Spillers, John 


seven priority research sectors chosen manufacturers Dalgety apt tiers, Jonn 
as vital to development of the area in Brown Engineers and Constructors, 
the UK. and so meriting special sup- brewers Whitbread and the tobacco 
port. They hope to promote coopera- firm Gallaher. They have since been 
live grants in: joined by Distillers. For their money, 

• Biocatalysis - including use of cells they each have access to the results of 
or enzymes fixed on an inert matrix to the centre's research, and to the exper- 


S rocess chemicals; 

> Plant genetics and biochemistry; 

• Growing animal and plant cells in 
culture on a large scale; 

• Fermentation technology- especial- 
ly design of reactors and study of the 
best conditions for growing microbes; 
9 Downstream processing - how to 
get the desired products out of the 
fermented mass; 

• Sensors and bioclectronics- essen- 
tial for controlling complex new pro- 
cesses; 


British Technology Group), a carefully gineering skills by bringing together does no! permeate 
crafted package emerged in which the researchers in two or more institutions, wav electronics an 
four initial industrial sponsors would This is not always necessary, as the But academic-indus 
each put up £50,000. Technical Development Capital-back- j n biotechnology ar 

The four companies were food cd Imperial Biotech company demons- old administrative « 
manufacturers Dalgety Spillers, John trates, drawing on Imperial College’s education instituti 
Brown Engineers and Constructors, impressive range of experience from academic attitudes 
brewers Whitbread and the tobacco fine biochemistry to large scale for- in the end biote 
firm Gallaher. They have since been mentation andextract ion. stimulating their c 

joined by Distillers. For their money. One possibility Is that the need to fields lo con temp 
they each have access to the results of pool relevant experience may bring hands dirty in ini 
the centre's research, and to the exper- universities and polytechnics closer, important as the r 
tise it will develop as it grows. Mrs Janet Tufnell, who commutes ducts 


tise it wilt develop as it grows. 

Currently, the 15 people Professor 
Holland estimated as the minimum for 
a workable research group are based in 
laboratories in the university’s existing 
medical sciences building. But an im- 
portant selling point was the guarantee 
that the university had allocated its sole 
remaining vacant lot for a purpose built 
centre, which should eventually 
accommodate 50 or 60 scientists. 


way electronics and computers do". 
But academic-industrial collaborations 
in biotechnology arc helping loosen up 
old administrative structures in higher 
education institutions, and change 
academic attitudes to commercial ties. 

In the end, biotechnologists’ role in 
stimulating their colleagues in other 
fields to contemplate getting their 
hands dirty in industry may be as 
important as the more tangible pro- 
ducts. 


:Trrr^ 


TION 


l for controlling complex new pro- Successbreedingsuccess, the indust- 
5ses; rial contributions have been topped by 

Recombinant DNA technology - a grant of £500,000 from the Wolfson 


the nuts and bolts of real genetic Foundation to help pay for the new 
engineering. building, which should be finished by 

A list like this raises the question of 1985. . 

the distance between promoting a set So far, commitment on all sides has 
of research priorities and actually created the nucleus of the research 
directing research. So far the SERC group the centre will need, but the 
directorate has been circumspect about buila-up to full strength will take 
this, simply offering the re-orient a tion several years more. And il will depend 
of academic work to fit industrial on extensive development ot contract 
demands as a general aim. research aswell as recruitment ot more 

One approach lo offering useful industrial sponsors for the core pro- 
research to industry while pursuing a gramme. However, Holland 

programme geared iu academic goafs is emphasizes that contract research 
exemplified by Leicester University’s when it comes, will not be developed at 
Bioccntre Professor Barry Holland’s the expense of the fundamental re- 
tem^at Leicester have gathered funds search effort, although it may dra* on 

Holland hope, the, ft. 

mended by the Advisory Council for industrial connexion will help L«rces- 
Applied Research and Development’s ter develop a centre of excellence 


this, simply offering the re-orientation 
of academic work to fit industrial 
demands as a general aim. 

One approach lo offering useful 
research to industry while pursuing a 
programme geared io academic goals is 
exemplified by Leicester University s 


That was the year that was 

On December 31, 19B2, The THES published a 
special review of 1982 as 11 appeared to the tertiary 
sector of education. In separate articles there were 
examinations of policy, universities, the public sector, 
unions, teachers training and the National Union of 
Students. Developments in science, social science, 
adult education and the problems ol the young were 
also featured. Special reports on higher education in 
Scotland and Northern Ireland wero Included, and in 
the international section, North America, France, 
South Africa, West Germany and Poland. There was 
a sampler of tha year’s features encompassing Sir 
Peter Parker on pluralism to Dr Roy Porter's analysis 
of tha Impact of fashion on the sciences. 

The eight-page review has now been reprinted and 
Is available to readers at a cost of 60p each (Including 
postage) from ihe address below. 

Phase send your chequapostat order (no cash 
please) made payable to Times Newspapers Untiled 
to: 

Frances House, The Times Supplements, 
Priory House, St John's Lane, London 
EC1M4BX. 
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M Murrk (cnnipuicr science - lei upoiiiry); K. G. 
Healey (geography- temporary): M A. Summer- 
fielil (etiiKNcliyl; Dr A- M K. Zabaidi {Mamie 
.iiul Nfiildic Lacier 1 1 Studies - temporary): W. S. 
Alljn tlinguiiiic* - tcmpor.mv‘p;iri-iiiiK , l; I. II. 
Amun fiirihnp.ii!ilic surge: yi: A. J Wur (pin'- 
luMjpJiv - iL'iupnrjrt I: Miss AX. Xlnmpson 
(psyilii-iiiyl: J. T. Met «ftf (usioiaiiv v tlenmirvj; 
Ms S. I (rare It IS'viai .uiiiiii'pi’Ji^y - icnipefjryj; 
Mist II. K W. Green (lJici.i|>eulii-s uni/ clinical 
l-fiartiiai')(opv> S. I-jri" stone (iheiupcudct and 
JiiiiimI pharm.iLi'lijgy); 'I. 0. Flirky (iirhim uml 

legiiuiAl plmmlnp - icmi<i>r.iry/piirt-riiiic); J- W 

■Sininscji (uieriiiary mc'lielrn.' - t<.rii|nii.iry),Miis 
M J. luil I (vnlmiury medicine - lumpnury) 

Mr Hri.m S I inflieM. ilirsM”! .ind senior research 
kllusv ui the I durisin mid IUi rciill'in Uccc.irch 
l hue Jt Hie Ujuviisiiv nf liillnMii gli. h:is keen 
jpihsiiiiisliriiv-priiii'jjul'nf Dunfennliiie folleyt. 
I'uinl ’urj'li. 

Durham 

header ships: Or i'eter Collins (theoretical phv- 
si a); Dr Alun Fiuey (mu Jem liitinry); Dr 
Anl hi my Unworih (engineering). 

Senior Tutorships: Dr John Dreure I Van Milder I 
College); Dr Duncan Uytliell (University Col- 
lege ). 

L ecu i roll In: Mr Madnssiir Manzaul (mathematic- 
al sciences) 

NfivcHSlie-upon-TyiiL- 

L:ci lire ships. |)r J. I. Gllksfie (physiological 
sciences); I)i I. I>. Hickson (ridioiheruny); Mr 
M. J. Allen (liiwj; Dr M It. 'lopliain (iigncultiinil 
economics). 

The University of Newc,»sile iimsn Tyne has 
announcer) lire appointment of I'rofcsuir J. It,. 
Kingcusi: as n pro-vice-chanocllor svltli dlcci (mm 
Oslonci 1. At ihc same time. Dr Derek E. T 
Nicholson h.is hecis appointed university registrar 
In succesion to Mr w. R. Andre, who is taking 
early retirement. 

Loudon, Wye College 
Visiting professorships: Audrey M. Lccs (en- 
viron menial Mudlcij; Michael A. Thscey lagri- 
culiural policy); Kenneth I. Trchamc (plant 
sciences). 

Preston Polytechnic 

Readerships Dr I. Robson (astronomy); Dr E. H. 
Smith (mechanical and production engineering); 
Dr K. 1. Simpson (electrical and electronic 
engineering). Mr A. E. Ross has been appointed 
unend of the computer ccnuc. 





u head of the computer ccnuc. 

East Anglia 

Readerships: Dr A. J. Thomson (chemical scien- 
ces); Dr P. R. Baker (development studies). 


Ihc University of Kent I ms announced the award' 
of lire 10K* T. S. Eliot Poetry Prize jointly to 
Mmldtnc Strong mid David Won on, both uiuler- 
graduotc students of ihc university. The T. S. 
Eliot Prize is prcscnicJ annually hv Mis Valeric 
Eliol (the pool’s widow); this year's Adjudicator 
was Craig Rainc. poetry editor at Faber and Faber 
and himself author of the collections Thr Onion 
Memory and ,<t Martian Sends a Postcard Home. 


Mr P. H. Nyc and Dr R. E. White, of the 
University of Oxford department of agricultural 
and forest sciences, tugeiner wills Dr M. J. 1 ledley 
of Massey University, New Zealand, have been 
awarded a prize of S10.0C0 by the I nstllut Mondial 
du Phosphate. 

The prize, to he presented ai the Third 
International Congress on Phosphorous Com- 
pounds Id Brussels on October 4 106 1983. was for 
their research on soil phosphate and . I n particular, 
Ihclr study of the mechanisms of phosphate 
absorption by different Linds of plant. 

• * • 

Professor Stanley K. Runcorn, professor of 


SI Andrews 

DLitt: Dr J antes A. Michcnci, author of Tales of 
the South Pacific and Centennial-, Iris Murdoch, 
author of numeinut novels, most recently The 
Philosopher's PuptT, Professor Jack J. C. Smart, 
professor of philosophy nt the Institute of Adv- 
anced Studies at Ihc Australian National Uni- 
versity. 

DSc: Professor John I. G. Cadogan, presently 
director of research for British Petroleum. 

MSc: Mr Gordon T. Clarkson. first curator of the 
Scottish Fisheries Museum at Anstruther, a post 
from which lie retired in >W)I. 

LLD: Dr John Thompson, former rector of 
Madras College, Si Andrews; Tim-Brooke- 
Taylor, television personality, comedian and 
former Rector of St Andrews University; Baron 


Professor Stanley K- Runcorn, professor of 
physla snd head of the schools or physics at 
Newcastle University, has been awarded the John 
Adams Fleming Medal of the American Geoph- 
ysical Union for distinguished work In 
geomagnetism. 

Oxford University Chancellor’s English Essay 


Proceedings have been published of the North 
East London Polytechnic’s Seventh Festival Hall 
Conference, The National Advisory Body - The 
First Year, which was organized by NEP Willi the 
assistance of the NAB. Copies arc available, price 
£10, from the International Office, NELP, Asia 
I House, IS6/164 High Road. Cbadwcll Heath, 
Romford, Esse* RM6 6LX. 


Price 1983 ho* been won. by Roger Lewis of Mag- 1 
dalen College. Sir Roger Newdigatc’s Prize 1983 
has been wop by Duncan McDonald, University 
College. 


A new yearbook. Parliamentary History, has 
been published by Alan Sutton. Edited by 
Eveline Cnilckshanks, the first issue contains 
articles on Scotland and Ihc Parliamentary crisis 


Sleff of Brimpton, chaitutnit of Marks and 
Spencer. 

DD: Professor Kurt Rudolph, professor of Ihc 
history of religions at Leipzig University. 

London 

DMus; The Amadeus Qinmci, celebrated string 
chamber group. 

DLitt: Professor Owen Chadwick, historian; Mrs 
Ruth Prawcr Jhabvalu, novelist and screen writer. 
LLD: Sir Frederick Dalnton; Mr Limes Robert- ; 
son Slewarl. 

DSc: Professor Rodney Porter; D.iiue Cicely 
Saunders. 

DSclEcon): His excellency Judge TasiirnO Elias. 

CUy University 

1)1. (it: Dr Redvers Dpie. inicni.iiMin.il economist. 
DSc: Edward R. Major, lurmer chid of i>up|*orl 
Services, British Airways nml Visiting Professor in 
the City University. 

DDi The Very Rcvd Alan Webster, Dc.in'uf St 
Paid’s. ; 

of 1713, the emergence of sl.iinhny, inininlllcesj 
the iiigiini/atiou «*f the Cunscrvntivc Piirly and, 
to coincide with its ]5<>th anniversary, the (lu-.it 
Reform Act. Price £12.5(1 (£7.5U papi-r), ISSN 
02r>4 2M2K. 

Tlic Joint Centre (or Regional I Irhun and l neat 1 
Govemmcnl Studies ul the University ol Hinning- 1 
hnm have publiahed a 2nd list of UK Student \ 
Theses and Uissrrtatnun In Pitinning and Urhnn ; 
and Regional Studies. Edited hv Tony Newsnn.l 
thfs second volnnte updates the first volume 
published by CURS'ILOS 111 l‘»7n, and cuntuins. 
over 4,200 items from 3b Institutions. Copies un- 
available form the publications officer. CD KM 
ILHS, J. Ci. Smith Bulliline. Univcisliv ul' 


i'orthcominj’ Ivuiils 


The London Mulhcmalk.il Society Ituiwa- 
nil evening of popular lecturer on iwllxc^ 
topics, to he held on Friday, My 1 * * 
Mechanie:il Engineering Lecture lautB.M 1 
rial College. SW7. The evening heao rij 
paper entitled "I lopnineraad: the ratterar- ■ 
nrnhahlllty", given ny Professor D-Wics- 
Swansea. - _ - ... ,1 

After col fee. I’rntowr E. C t 
Warwick will discuss "Ibe 
Uvl- in ihc Renalsvmtc . Tick*** *J***T^. 
advance from Miss i M. Oakes. LMSjBoitf 
I louse. Cii-c.idilly, London WIVONL 

Twentieth ( entury Seats is the title <**'«*'?■ 
weekend school at Glasgow Uoivereity«JJ“^: 
by Hit- university’s dcpzrtnieal « 
conllmiing cdiu-tiinn In co n J un( J*5 
AssociHiion for Scottish Lllcriiy SMlto 
Tlie course runs (mm June ¥, 
designed for all who arc interested 
mi-til of l.nwlnnd SciMs duriM » 
period of Its history, in its position W*!-* 
the prospects for it* fnluic. 

• • • 

I lie third Inicrnaljomd ^mpi*dW 
ircntL in science and kdrwP*!^^ 




Onforo UnKarattv "few’s . 0 r h F R0,nf0,d ■ ^ ^ “ &r4.»mv^^ 

flli E t Price 1983 has been wort hy Roger L^Sboffc. A new yearbook. Parliamentary History , has uSPl^G Sniiff '’u,o vu itv ^ 

dalen College. Sir Roger Newdigatc’s Prize 19& been published by Alan Sutton. Edited by bMhL V ( B.« 1 liinni I 
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Open University programmes Saturday June 11 to Friday June 17 1983 


Saturday June 11 


KM ConuoJ Eaglne«rl£g. Rent Locus (T391, pnw 51 
KSO Mtcrctwimniia. Toe Surrogate Market tDlH; 

7.1S ^ufuuni Theory and AumieSiruciure. Porraiisl 
narricn ard Well* (SM3SI; prog 0) 

7.40* Applicants Advisory Programme I . Admission in 
die OU Explained (prog 1) 

LOS A a Introduction la Chkutu. Behaviour of Func- 
ilom IMS2S), pin* 

8.90 1 Aru Foundadon Cour«. The Uhcm Alurrieec 
(A till: piog 16) 

0 JS Design- proreuet and piodveu. Somedilru New 
Under the Sun |T24T prog 3) 

0-20 ConUki and Sutnhry In the Detelepaent ul 
Modern I'm ope, 1784- LOTO Future Films as 
Ptupuindi (AlN.itmtl 
BAB* Man’s Rrfi^ous Quest. Eaaitr Worship: tire 
□rwak Liturgy tADUKt; pnox 3) 
tO. 10 nilraplitca pK^leiiii. Rma Heart, Uie Y mi 


7JS* Maths Foundation Course Foundation Maths 8 
(MIDI; pro* 81 

M-20* Art tn Italy, 14HV-I380 The Del Morne Funerary 
Chapel (A332; pic* 5| 

Sunday June 12 

BBC? 

(28 Ecology. Coypu (SJ23 : proa 13) 

KM Eoalon Urban Hutary. t5CO-17M. Ceremony 
end the Ciiiten (A322; prop 3) 

7,18* The FjilighKnmenl. Frederick and Volulre: the 
Swnr of a Vail (A204; prog 6) 

7 AO Stvdlei in Purr Mathematics. Cumpter Lori 


7.18* Social Science Foundation Course. Magazine 
Programme 4 (DttU; prog 8) 

7-38 An and Environment Language and Personal 
Statement CTADJ4J; prog Jt 
fUW04JVHP) 

KS6 Modem An and Modernism: Manet to Pvlloek. 
RodriMoloand the Party. B Henry Fer (AJ1J; prog 

7.18 PrWipkiol Chemical Processes. PuttinsChemtr- 
Iry to Work (5T244; prog 3) 

7JB* Cooimponry faue* In Edueorfav. 

Uulhnbr 4 (Elou, prog 13) 


larioo. Education 


7 AO Srudiei in Pure Mathematics. Compter Lori 
IM333; prog J) 

•4)8* Conflict in the Family. One Siepai a Time (P2»; 

K30* SdiiKz Foimdatloa Course. Farergy and Rockets 
(Still; prog IS) 

K8C* Social Sdeoces Foundation Count. The Real 
Work! (DUB; nug to) 

920 Maths Found* thro Course. Taylor PatyTiomlab 


Head; pan I (AS13; proa It) 

1028 rriuMuftnana Leairimf- The O land lnnuhbor* 
(K20I; pmo 9 

1128* Putp«caiMPIuiinlnflknrtieCurTleijluni.lledh)»i1: 
a moo it ring College (E3M; prog 4) 

1120* TheConrrafaf Edina ikm In BrluJn. Who II olds 
che Pune? (C227: prog 4) 

12.18* An Ifltrodueitnn in S™r**«y Caste ind C1a» 
(DJOL prog I A) 

12.40* i.'iuvicmpnr»fj luun in bikicnllon. The S>«n- 
duds Hehate. Fori 2 (13*1; prog 24 

12.08 IniKiducitan hi Pule Mulhem slices Cycles 
1M2M: Jirog 14) 

1320* Computing and Compuran. (M23J. M0g Jt 

13,8 8* The ricstlopnu n lot Insinimenrs nrvJihcJi Music. 
Moiivic Devetugiment. tlaysln (ARM; prrw«) 

1420 SmIjI PischoloRy- M*n il.*|ietien«silibr.Wniltt 
(n.Ut5, peg 9) 

14.45* MiJcrn Arl und Modernlsn. Mann lo P> -flock 
Muilriin. f«n de Bivols (A) I S prrg 16) 

wet 

K2S 1 Risk. Screening NucksU llrziird |U20I. plug 6) 

8.80 Tlw EarHrt Phytkal Hrwuites Mining a tw 
sludyln IrtTand. Fart J-Es trad lunrSJW. prarjC C»J 

7.15* Social Work. Coiiimuntis W.trl an- 1 Soritry who 
Remesents Whom? (Df 7»i; proa 121 

7.40 Curriculum in Aminn WTiir Did I [•«■’ (F2M, 

LU Popitar Otliurc. Genre (U .'•>): pr»g M 

Radio sivnn , _ „ ^ , 

BAS Mail Conunuai-railon and Society ine Hmh at 
Reggae (DB.1M. prog 91 . . 

7.18* Aru Foundin' >r U'linc. Tl.e Ohenr Aliarpicoe 
(A I't |, pug 16) 


World fpKC; nug l») 
Moths Fciundathro Coui 
(MHJl, pro* 4) 


9A8 TweaUclh Canlury Poetry. W. R. Yeats-. “To 
Write (or ray Own Race” (A306; prog *)j 

10.18 Malerlab Processing. Ring of Steel 1T.152, prog 91 
1028 Or Rank Chembuy Furc Urunlc Compounds 

tSflfi; prog 4) 

1120 Photocf erthslry: tight, cbcmkal change snd Ilk. 
Vision (SMI: prog 6) 

1128 Prltiipks ot Cbcmkal Piikcsiu. Chemical 
Edulubrlaus (ST244; ping 9) 

12.18 Dbcovcrtng Fttyrlcs Magnelk ConllneaKni 

11A0 Wzd vSurSt s' irdtei Brazil: Fuelling the M trade 
(U2(M. prog II) 

13-08 EiigiiiecrlruMBieziils- an Iniruducflon Coinlnga 
Phase (T2Jl. pug 7» 

1220 hUihcmallCa) M<.<deli ami Slchnds. Catenuy 
AppiaxtinalliiD iMSTJtM: pi -jg 19) 


K28 The NlnciccHh Ccniuiy Novel and In Lagiey. 

■Wkii Mbisk Knew - ’ (A3I2; prog A) 

0-80* InorgintL- Ommhlry: cs<nc«pts A rue slutllcv. A 
New 1-onk at Vunoing 15247; prog 41 
7. 18 Cocnputer ■ baaed tntoi irtahm Systrmt. How Ihiei 
a Database Manigemeni Sislem Wurf 1 (Mill; 

7 A0* G3k NetwcuM anil Design.' Money Grows un 
Tices (TM36f,piog 8J 

B.0S Genetkr. He Rnurii of itM Fly (U99; png K) 
820 The Nature of Llwcnisizy. CvckmuiatLene, Die 
Rmpautc Me4es.i>te (SUM. pug IS) 

JUMOKVMF) 
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Bristol University’s drama department recently 
organized a visit to Britain by one of Japan’s leading 
Noli companies: kichakd allen cave reviews their 
performance, contrasting it with modern Japanese 
dance* Andrew graiiam-dixon reviews an 
exhibition, “The Inspiration of Egypt” at Brighton 
Museum. 



An art of restraint 


New exhibitions: | 

From June 11. Fere ns Art Gallery, Hull. 
Lawrence Gowing Retrospective. 

From June 14. Senate House, University 
of Liverpool Paul Ncagu: sculpture and 
drawings. 

From July 15. National Gallery of Scot- 
land, Edinburgh. "Robert Scott Lauder's 
Master Clnss; McTaggurt, Orchard son, Pct- 


K inula 

by Zeantl Motokiyo 

Pet fornted by the Nanjo-Okumura Noh 
Theatre Troupe. 

Jomoit Sho 
by Amagatsu 

Performed by Sanka! Juku. 


tic and their Edinburgh contemporaries". 
From June 16. John Hansard Gallery. 


From June 16. John Hansard Gallery, 
University of Southampton. Cindy Sher- 
man: New York phologrnpher. Nigel Hen- 


derson: painting and college. 

From June 17. Impressions Gallery of 


From June 17. Impressions Oallery ol 
Photography, York. A Moment in Time: 
Scottish contributions tu photography 


Scottish contributions tu photography 
1840-1921). 

Ftom June 20. Snlnchury Centre, Uni- 
versity of East Anglin. Treasures from 
Norfolk Churches. 

From June 22. Viclorlu huiI Albert 
Museum, London. Oliver Mussel 119(14- 


78): retrospective uf the work of noted stage 
and film designer. 


From July I. Goethe Institute, London, 
Peter Arnold: lino prints. 


Portrait by an unknown artist of Sir John Maxwell in Egyptian dress, from the 
exhibition reviewed below 


‘Look on my works’ 


Piranesi liked lo quote Ovid's state- 
ment that “Nature renews herself con- 
stantly - to create the new out of the 
old is, therefore, also proper to man." 
This could stand as the theme of 
Brighton Museum's enterprising show, 
which is less about Egypt than its 
metamorphoses in Brilistt culture, r 
kaleidoscopic foray into the history of 
an influence that takes in art and the 
decorative arts, architecture and 
archaeology. It seems appropriate that 
Brighton, with its own rcinvention of 
exotic culture, the Pavilion, should 
house this eclectic mixture. 

Egyptian influence reached Britain 
by various more or less circuitous 
routes, Piranesi emerges as the pioneer 
of the Egyptian style in interior design. 


I 

to the summit of its perfection in (lie 
Parthenon frieze, taking in Egypt on 
the way. 

Romantic reinventions of Egypt 
oscillate charnctc rist icii 1 1 y between the 


metaphysical and the sensual. Shelley's 
Ozymantlias is a meditation on time's 


unmaking of Egyptian tyranny, an ode 
to the democracy of destruction. Keats 
finds in Egyptian art confirmation of 
sensual existence: visiting the British 
Museum in 1819, he noticed “a Sphinx 


there of a great giant size, and most 
voluptuous Egyptian expression. . .". 


Romantic pictorial interpretations of 
Egypt focus on Shelley’s npocalvptic 
vision, depicting the same grandiose 
episodes from Egypt’s biblical history 


vision, depicting the same grandiose 
episodes from Egypt’s biblical history 
that would later arouse the megaloma- 
nia of De Mille's Hollywood. The 


encrustation. Two of these, given 
prominence in the show, decorated the 
English Coffee-house in Rome, where 
they made an impact on British visi- 
tors. Piranesi’s designs dominated ear- 
ly British examples of the Egyptian 
HriC-Thomas Hope’s Egyptian Room 
offered sparser, cooler version of 
nranesi’s manic Egyptian designs, 
while William Bullock's Egyptian Hall, 
b ui|l in 1819 to house his collection of 
omosiiics, demonstrated a curious 
transformation of interior design into 
Sl reet architecture, its quirky facade an 
enlarged version of a Piranesi "Egyp- 
chimney-piece, 

pranesi’s motifs were themselves 
cnieily bastardized versions of Egyp- 
forms derived from early source- 
«roks and the recently exhumed frag- 


‘sublime’’ aspect of Egypt is best 
represented by a large, early cauvas by 

rv.j J rt»..i...j .tf ill.. 


David Roberts, The Departure of ihc 
Israelites, its swarming multitude of 


^ents of Egyptian art and Roman 
oatingback to Roman Egypto- 
nuuua. The British demonstrate little 
™"!j ern for archaeological accurucy 
kuii - ea , rly v *ttorian times. Temple 
5,’ , Leeds, built in 1842, boasted a 
tvira , ed on tlie Temple of Edfou, 
tvT , a factory block derived from 
udera; jt 5 roof had a layer of earth 
rja Mth grass where sheep grazed, 
wll ' n,s 'Oca apparently turned sour 
ihe "c a S ^ e ® p thr o»igh inlo one of 


turned sour 
i inlo one of 


thf* '‘C . r tvl1 III1U VIIC MI 

tgyptian"-style machines. 
dirop(i n W "$ n th® earlier artists did go 
w » 'r t0 Egypt, (heir interpretations 

eSi*9 Uent, y med iated by the influ- 


Cnr-PAf J uisuiaicu uy me niiiu- 

j£L 0 / Ron ie and of classical art. Luigi 
refin/,' ? topographer, classically 
that ;« Ihe , * eat urcs of the Sphinx so 
than U P looking more Greek 
is narti^ J,ia , n ’. This type of distortion 
fbenrv tt, e ? p ! ain ?^ ^ the widespread 
t-Rvof J] at classical art had its roots in 
livg tY and y’s watercolour Compara- 
bv °f 1842, refines this idea 

4dE* the sculpture of past 
cffteniira ns - l - n an ascen ding hierarchy 
s - nsing from Hindu sculpture 


It is surely ;t token of our growing 
appreciation of Japanese then tie- 
forms that the two companies recently 
visiting Sadlers Wells snw no reason to 
mnke any concession to western taste. 

The Noh troupe offered the innova- 
tion of women in the principal roles of 
Kiiiuut but otherwise played this most 
refined and elegiac piny according to 
traditional prescriptions, especially ns 
tu pace. If is a piny ahum the pain uml 
tedium of waiting for n loved mie who 
fails tu return; the slow pace is ;i 
stylized correlative for the woman's 
s pi rim nl condition, enervated ns she is 
by the fluctuations of hope and dread 


fulin the ominous, brooding stillness of 
act two were the sudden stabbing, 
accusing gestures with the fan when the 
woman's ghost confronting the hus- 
band admitted that her life was bet- 
rayed by “the great, false bird called 
Taking-care", when the stylization 
became must jioinicd, an emotional 
reality stood revealed that was both 
profound and exact. 

As Yeats would have noted, these 
were ‘’masterful images" that truly 
“compelled the imagination'’. The pre- 
sence of actresses, Dreaking with the 
all-male tradition of Noh, seemed 
ideally suited to Kinuiti: the vibrato 
throbbing cultivated by Noh perfor- 
mers seemed even richer in Mine 


in her psyche till, after mouths of being 
denied her husband's love, her “blind 


Events 

Tonight. Exeter Cathedral. Aeinlcniy of 
St Marlin in the Fields, by candlelight: 
Corelli, Bach, Handel and Vivaldi. 
Tonight and tomorrow. University of East 


Anglia. Minotaur present Stephen Ber- 
koffs East. 


Until Sunday. ThcHttc Royal. Newcastle. ■ 
London Contemporary Dance Theatre, 


Domes of Love a nd Divith. 

June 13-18. Hippodrome, Uirnilnghain. 


Houston Ballet, British debut. 

June 14-1R. Contact Theatre, Manches- 
ter. Joint Stock in The Crimes of Vnutrln by 


denied her hu sho mi’s love, her “blind 
soul hangs like a curtain studded with 
dew”. I fer one pursuit - us much a 

C c nance ns a release foT her growing 
it ter ness - is to beat the doth on her 
silk-bonrd. The slower the pace, the 
more acute became the tension nod 
jiathos. 

The fact that the performance was 
given not on polished wood hut on a 
white flour-cloth laid out in the shape 
of a Noh stage that slightly impeded 
rather (hun facilitated the gliding qnnli- 


Nicholus WriglU (after Bnlznc). 

June 16. University or Hull. Lnmlini | 
Consort; “Music Iront Spectacular Courts”. 


ty of the actors' movements subtly 
drew attention to the action of the feci 


June 15. MacRobcrl Arts Centre, Uni- 
versity or Stirling. Reds (Beatty). 

June 15-17. Gulbenkian Srudio. Uni-, 
verslty of Newcastle English Dunce 
Theatre. 

June 16-21. Cinema, Triangle Arts Cen- 
tre, Birmingham. Veronica VtuJ (Fass- 
binder). 

June 16-21. Gulbenkian Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Kent. UKC Music Society in 
lolanihe. 

June 17. Great Hall. University of Surrey . 
Lorraine Me Aslan (violin), Deborah 
Thorne (cello). John Blakely tpiano): 
Haydn und Brahms. 

Tune 17. Music School, University of 
Durham. Concert of twcnlielh-ccniury 


arms rising gently in expectation only 
and inevitably to fall ngain. This tenta- 
tive, restrained motion stressed always 
the wealth of passionate longing and 
resenlmenl that was being suppressed; 


the very decorum of the playing inti- 
mated (he strength of will imposed on 
the woman's emotions. 

When the news came, which finally 
breaks her heart, that hex lord would 
not return that winter, the wife was 
squatting at the silk-board: after a lone 


Israelites, its swarming multitude of 
figures dwarfed like unts by a fanciful 
array of towering Egyptian 
architecture. 

'Hie Victorian era sees a radical 
swing towards the factual reconstruc- 
tion of Egypt, largely influenced by the 
archaeological developments of the- 
1820, and 1830s, which included the first 
successful decipherment of hierog- 
lyphs. The Gentleman's Magazine 
commented complacently in 1842 “that 
if we could revive a subject of old' 
Rameses or Sesostris, draw him into] 
life from his bituminous shell, and 
place him in one or two rooms of the 
British Museum, he would think him- 
self at home, and miss little of thei 
comforts which he enjoyed in his 
Theban villa." Egypt is no longer 
forbidding, mysterious, sublime, but a 
civilization whose remains teem with 
anecdote and domestic detail, re- 
claimed by archaeology, Alma- 
Tadema’s Pastimes in Egypt, painted 
in 1863, depicts an Egyptian patron 
and his familv enjoying a musical 
soirte: the Victorians domesticate 
Egypt, and there is an element of 
imperial conquest in this appropri- 
ation of past culture. 

Alma-Tadema not only recreates 
Egypt through painstaking research 
into detail, but assimilates it to \ ictu- 
rian England. Egyptians metamor- 
phose into wealthy Victorians, to nnpi) 
moral and SQciul continuity from the 
ancient to the modern world. 


music for two pianos. 

June 17 and 18. Great Hall. University of 
Reading. The Ladv of the Inn. a chamber 


Reading. The Lady of the Inn, a chani 
opera in three acts by Peter Wishful. 


June 22-25, Tltcatre. University of Essex. 
M A production of Aphra Bchn's The Lucky 
Chance. 

June 24. University of Nottingham An 
evening of Indian classical music. 

June 28 to July 2. Arts Centre, University 
of Warwick Cambridge Theatre Com- 


of Warwick Cambridge tnentre com- 

S in Roily, John Gay’s sequel to The 
ads Opera. 


Beggars upera. 

June 29 to July 2. University of Sheffield. 
Theatre group in Whiting's The Devils. 


Andrew Graham-Dixon 


The exhibition continues ai Brighton 
Museum until July h L ' aH j £ K . T >e 

seen al Manchester Cuv Art Gallery, 
August 4-Sepiember 17. 



Okununa's voice cmphus.rz.inu the 
waste uf su much passion, while the 


drew attention to the action of the feci 
to show how this tension was created 
and sustained in the dance. The wife 
had a pattern of movements, a hesitant 
stepping forward theft a retrieving of 
the foot that changed in time to a scries 
of short “runs" that returned always to 
the starting position: then the body was 
arrested in a posture of dejection, the 


squatting at the silk-board; after a long 
pause, the knee fell sharply to the 


isolation uf her vocal timbres and her 
maid's against the mule chorus greatly 
assisted her projection of the loneliness 
of the- wife's existence . t rapped as she is 
in a world where her husband's deci- 
sions are absolute and so, given the 
integrity of her love, fatal. 

ushio Amagatsu claims that Unto, 
the art of this troupe, could only have 
evolved in u culture whose customary 
modes of expression have made res- 
traint a formative principle. Yet J onion 
Sho, his latest work to be seen in 
England, proved every bit us uncom- 
promising as Noh in its pursuit of a 

[ irocess of stylization that would re- 
ease the imagination into new levels of 
awareness, llie episodes that made up 
this work were in no way ns sensa- 
tionally varied as in the previously seen 
Kinkan Shonen but were more a series 
of variations on a given theme - the 
cycles of self-discovery, painful and 
ecstatic, dint accompany evolutionary 
change. Where Noh hides the dancers' 
bodies beneath voluminous robes 
thereby only intimating the tensions 
that wrack their being, Amagatsu 
strips his performers nnked so that we 
see how movement emanates from the 
hips and abdomen and how prodigious 
is their muscle control. The stage was 


dominated by two huge steel circles 
and much of the beauty of the perform- 


and much of the beauty of the perform- 
ance derived from the aesthetic plea- 
sure of the placing and shifting of the 
human body in its asymmetry against 
these perfect geometrical shapes, as if 
evolutionary progress aspired always 
to such puritv of form. The dancers 


ground making the body bend forward 
while the hands were raised as if to 
cover the eyes. It was an incomparable 
gesture of’ total loss; and when the 
actress left the stage, the body held 
carefully erect, the frame seemed 
wholly divested of spirit, the epitome 
of a living death, of a mind treacher- 
ously broken by event. Equally power- 


to such purity ot form. Ilie dancers 
approached the circles in awe or in play 
finding through every encounter a 
means to extend their self-awareness, 
while we, absorbed in their virtuosity, 
rc-discovered what a miracle is the 
human form in movement. The piece 
was aptly entitled “a homage". 

Richard Alien Cave 


Dr Cave is lecturer in English at Bedford 
College, London. 


Those 
who gave 


On June 20the BFI presents the 
Grierson Award for the best short 


film combiningdocumentary and 
drama to Phil MuUoy.for Give Us 
This Day. Financed by the A rts 


Council w it h ass i st ancc f ro m 
Channel 4, the film is a portrait 
of Robert Noonunfplayed by 
Frank Grimes, left) -who. under 
the name RobertTressell, wrote 
the "working-class clBssic” novel 


the "working- class cibs 
The Rfieged Trousered 
Philanthropists. 


Philanthropists. 

The film depicts episodes from 
Noonan’s experience- as a house- 
painler in Hastings in the curly 


^ears of this century, and truces 
lis growing political awareness 


which led him to depict his fellow 
workman as "philanthropists” - 
who give their labour for nothing. 

The film is avstilable for hire 
from the Arts Council, andit will 
be shown later in the summer 
on Channel4. 
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Leslie Scarman on tolerance and why ‘live and let live’ is not as effective a policy 


In a sense, to a Inwyer, it's a non- 
sub jeci. Toleration is and tins been pari 
and parcel of the English way of life for 
a hundred years or more. Bui in its 
legal sense, toleration has only a 
negative content: it is at best a negative 
virtue. Ask tile average person “What 
is toleration?” and the reply will prob- 
ably be: “Live and let live". These 
words are in fact enshrined in one of 
the basic English mottos of the com- 
mon law: “So use your own that you do 
not harm another". It [5 possible to 
amplify this basic outlook in the field of 
toleration to say that neither state nor 
individual, however powerful, may 
interfere with any person’s way of life, 
unless the law imposes a specific res- 
triction. But is this enough? 

My argument is that it is nor enough, 
that toleration in its purely negative 
aspect of not interfering with other 
people is really a fairly low-scalc value. 
Toleration carries with it positive 
duties 10 be recognized and enforced 
by the law. 

Positive discrimination? Yes, hut in 
circumstances to he defined by law. If 
law is to be tolerant in any positive 
sense it must protec t ( he interests of ( he 
minorities among us and, in the 
twentieth century, no society can claim 
in be tolerant in a civilized way unless it 
is able to move from (he negative 
uspccl of tolerance to the positive 
duties associated with toleration. It is 
nut enough for the law merely to assure 
us all oft he same civil and political 
rights. The law must safeguard every- 
one and, in particular, members of the 1 
minority communities against suppres- < 
sion. which is a much more serious < 
tiling than oppression, and against j 
disadvantage. It is fundamental in a 
ci vilized, plural society , which we must > 
claim to be, that minorities have the , 









The case for the defence 


right not only (osurvivc but to flourish. 

How does English law measure up lo 
this requirement? Arc the positive 
duties which are implicit in any civil- 
ized interpretation of the word tolera- 
tion, to be found in our law at all? Or is 
the truth of our society that the support 
and protection of minorities is left 
merely to policy, the influence of 
public opinion upon government und 
parliament unsupported by positive 
legal obligation? fr we find that tolera- 
tion ultimately depends merely on an 
ethic which we expect the executive 
and legislature to observe, then how 
can it be protected when the going gets 
rough? 

English law is, of course, a combina- 
tion of common law which is the 
customary law of the kingdom handed 
down by the judges from one genera- 
tion to another and owes nothing to 
Parliament, and statute law which is, 
precisely, the enacted will of Parlia- 
ment. Cur statute law at the moment 
possesses two very important statutes; 
the Sex Discrimination Act of 1975 and 
the Race Relations Act of 1976. These . 
are modern statutes designed to meet 
modern'problems. They are not by any 
means the whole storv of Enallshlecal 


of demonstration on public highways 
which, according to the lawyers in my 

youth, were not available' for that |^K 

purpose . “I know from my experience In ■Pg 

Quite simply. English law has de- Northern Ireland and from my Ha 

ve loped; the right to demonstrate has experiencelnBrixtonthat. . . l ili li 

developed in the hands of the judges ns our minorities, or some of 

an effective right. The picture of civil them, do still have a sense of Hroi 

rights is by no means a bad one and insecurity, frustration and BjVe 

here, of course, we reach back into dlsadvantam* The rlnhts are Irl 

history: Magna tart a is still a statute in E? J"! f* ft ,'1 

force in the kingdom of England, one there, but we have not yet K; ■ j 

that probably did not reach Scotland developed a sufficiently MjL 

since it was passed in a period when the sensitive system, either |H| 

two countries were almost constantly political or judicial, to ensure 

at war. Among other things, Magna that all can avail themselves of HBM 

Carta assured that no one’s life or those rights.” 

liberty could be taken away or 

threatened save by trial according to | 

laws. The language is of course archaic L— — 

but what Magna Carta did in modem does impose constitutional restraints it leac 
terms was to ensure that nobody could up0 n both the Crown - the executive positi 
suffer legal restraint save through the government - and upon the judges, cases 
action of the courts. This is an ancient because the judges are bound to obey being 
common jaw principle which retains the statute law of the kingdom and the The 
immense importance. Crown had its powers 1 muled by the thorit 

Our constitution now is basically settlement of 1688. teachi 

59 

s-“ - “p™ KW-asre &E: ns™ 

TU ^ r Parliament, in a legislative sense, is thnl 8 

The Crown is, of course, the English supreme; -it has a sovereign power mosq 
temi for executive government and which cannot be challenged. Parlia- teach 


does impose constitutional restraints 
upon both the Crown - the executive 



Crown had its powers limited by the 


modern problems. They are not by any th,s . c ° untT V has been unable to impose 
means the whole story of English legal Testr “ nte ° r restrictions upon the ex- 
actly in the field of toleration. Tbe R r “ slon °f °P'“ or U R°? ° ur con- 
story goes back much further into our duct 9 , ave n accorftncc with the com- 
hj story mon law or with statutes properly 

a 3S33 53Brs 

passed, a tolerant society. We do have e a P 98 *” 011, 
an established church, a church estab- 
lished by law. But since 1829 it is no tan English law respects ' 
exclusive church, which is oF course x * f r 
what matters. In the case of political dnu protects 

ri glits, the history is not so long, but r -„ n r 

political rights are today effectively- This fundamental approach of En- 
assured to everyone We have umyer- g | ish l aw , the negative approach upon 
sal adult suffrage. The law of public which we have to build, the principle 
order, the law of sedition, the law of that the individual is free to do what he 
criminal libel, even the law of bias- will, unless it js contrary to law, is 

erea ,l y buttressed in the twentieth, 
■ the Public Order Act of 1936 is nvoked century by the existence of ceriain 
in situ atlom of disturbance like the international obligations assumed b 3 
Bructon riots. Bui these laws, properly t hc United Kingdom. The UK is 1 
administered, pose no real threat to signatory of the United Nutions Uni 
freedom of speech or freedom of versul Declaration of Human Rights 0 
political action outside Pari ament and 1048 und it is, much more significantly 

the best illustration of thnt is the habit a | s0 a signatory of the Euroneai 
of public demonstration. Convention of Human Rights am 

When I was a young man , politics by Fundamental Freedoms, signed li 
demonstration was almost unknown; 1950 and ratified in 1953. 
indeed, 1 remember in the late 1930s These two Instruments- and partial 

being taught at university thut there Inrty the European Convention - art 
was no riglil to demonstrate on streets bulking larger and larger in thc juris 


rne i^rown is, 01 course, trie cTigusn supreme; -it has a sovereign power 
« Im .^“ecutive government and vrfich cannot be challenged. Parlia- 
smee 1688 the executive government of ment can enact what law it chooses, 
this country has been unable to impose and whatever law is chooses to enact, 
restraints or restrictions upon the ex- justly or unjustly, those laws have to be 
pression of opinion or upon our con- obeyed by the Crown, by the judges 

flit ft QRVP n nr/»nrtiirn with thn ivsm: _ ... * , . * & 


it leads to the problem associated with 
positive discrimination. Two recent 
cases illustrate neatly a positive right 
being a duty upon somebody else. 

The Inner London Education Au- 
thority -engages men and women as 
teachers irrespective of their ethnic 
background and on an absolutely 
straightforward basis of merit. There 
was a teacher in north London who was: 
a Muslim. It is part of the code of Islam 
that a man must, if he can, go to the 
mosque on Friday. The Muslim 
teacher sought to have the right to lake 
Friday mornings off from school be- 
cause he wished to go to the mosque. 
He pointed out that since he was 
reasonably near a mosque, his Immam 


mm, ■ V* ViljUrilil 9 kllWdl, IHUdllOlWtU uv I VTHIf 

pression of opinion or upon our con- obeyed by the Crown, by the judges reasonably near a mosque, his Immam 
duct save in accorancc with the com- and by the rest of us, and they have to would not accept as nn excuse that it 
mon law or with statutes properly be enforced through the courts. Thus it was not possible because it clearly was. 

' H “ r agam !t e is wc ha y e a society in which there The headmaster took the view that 
rS JESSS? reinforces lhe ®re constitutional checks and balances Ibis would put an intolerable burden on 
magna '-ana position. everywhere extent uonn Parliament, the other memherc nf th«- staff Mr. 


everywhere except upon Parliament. 
The one - very real - restraint upon 
Parliament is die ballot box. 

Such is the main outline of the 
English law’s approach to human rights 
ana the freedom of man, in most 
respects a pretty good approach. A 
very good friend of mine, now an 
old .man. fled from central Europe 
during the nightmarish late L93Qs and 
camcliere with his family; in lime, he 
made himself a master of English law; 
he was one of the first Law Cornmis- 


this would put an intolerable burden on 
the other members of the staff. No 
doubt he consulted with the ILEA and 
he said; “No, you have to be in school 
on Friday morning” . The Muslim 

g ointed out that the Jews had their 
aturday, and the Christians their 


Sunday; why should he not have his 
holy day on Friday; greatly daring, he 
took his case to the courts. 1 am sorry to 


seeking a positive right to practise his 


was no rigiil to demonstrate on streets 

or public highways, because in luw a prudence o7 the UK and they support positive nght recognized and’ enforced p a ^, orine ^j ktl and his turban, which is' 
highway exists only for the purposes of ami should enable the judges to dc- oytbdfowdocs imply the existence of a we m °H e ,. amat,c * because this time 
passage and re-passage ; if you slop on velop the basically tolerant approach duty upforaortiebody else. The duty of ^ | ing no - 1 with the public 
your way the stop must be only for a to mun which is the historical legacy of Coilras can be positive or negative- ifU | n k - system but with a private 
reasonable period and you must not the common law and of the ancient is positive; the person subjected to' that SSSttSSu ,nii W °H school uni- 
obstruct other users of the roHd. Any- statutes and the Act or Settlement . So duly has todo something which other- entry P Rr . ent , “ught 

one who lives in London sees thc it is a fair conclusion that English law wise he wpfild not have to do: of course the fJS hu* Jested that if 

highways of the city regularly bb- does respect and protect individual if it is merely a negative duty then he wear S? u L d ■ aUbwed t0 

struct ed by vast processions, often for rights ; it recognizes equality of Upper- has to refrain from doing something Stent nf IhlSiiul ■ ng a re S uire - 

causcs so obscure and described in tunity. it recognizes freedom of reh- which otherwise he would have the. master ^ “ ead ‘ 

terms so unEnglish that they arc in- gion. It recognizes and safeguards nght to do. This poses lhe realproblcm formitv *5Kf l Sf n ,£i , desiTe fo , r uni " 

comprehensiblc, cxercisi ng their right effect ive civil and political nghts, and 11 about positive toleration and oftbime Sikh n uoils ^ *° a number of 


versa! Declaration of Human Rights of 
1948 und it is, much mure significantly, 
also a signatory of the European 
Convention of Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, signed In 
1950 and ratified in 1953. 

These two instruments- and particu- 
larly the European Convention - arc 
bulking l.iraor anil larger In thc juris- 


your way the stop must be only for a 
reasonable period and you must not 
obstruct other users of the road. Any- 
one who lives in London sees thc 
highways of the city regularly ob- 
structed by vast processions, often for 
causes so obscure and described in 


ty”. and thjs is something that native- was unable to su cceed. 

bom Britons should never forget. ** " 1,1 111 — 

The problem Is that the sort of Case nf the QIL-h 
toleration I have been describing, , olKll 

essentially negative in character, is no and hlS turban 

longer enough for modem civilized - 

man. One never has a right without Conirasr “ 

somebody else having a July. Every case of Lhe S Vh^ t ?® ^° re S**!*. 
positive right recognized and enforced even more ^ h ^Sv. h ? llirban, K^ M ? 1 18 
oy tbc la^SIocs imply the existence of a f u « en „!H 0 7 ,. ama!ic - because this time 
duty up&Crtiebody else - The duty of JIurarioM? ^ P “ bUc 

CoUnso can be positive or negative- ifU SUSf 101 !.- bul with a pnvate 


insisted on the turban. Providedhera 
lus school m a respectable and edwa 
tiimally ufficienl way, had he not tb 
right to determine what wasdone-and 
worn - in his school. The case wentte 
the House of Lords which. construiM 
the appropriate words in the Rat 
Relations Act of 1976 found that the 
headmaster was under a positive duty 
to let in the boy with his turban. It im 
interest inn illustration of how out 
individual's freedom of choice ms 
limited in order that a member of a 
minority group could exercise a posi- 
tive right recognized by the law. So, 
positive rights when confirmed bylaw 
can he a threat to the freedom of 
others; they can degenerate into a 
system of hurdensome privileges with 
nil the implications of injustice and 
intolerance that one associates with 
privilege. Privilege, clearly, must be 
avoided. 

The one thing that we cannot do is to 
pun he clock back tothcolddnysofthe 
common law, when the law was essen- 
tially laissez-faire in its approach la 
social problems. We may not delude 
ourselves into thinking that man today 
will settle for a law which ensures do 
more than that individual opinions, 
words and actions will be tolerated. 
Today we insist from the law not onlys 
guarantee of life and liberty but an 
acceptable standard of living; not only 
the right to marry and have our 
children educated but the right to have 
them educated at public expense; not 
only the right 10 work, if one can find it, 
but to certain rates of minimum pay 
and conditions of work; not only the 
opportunity to save against illness, old 
age or a rainy day, but the right lo (he 
support of that complex of detailed- 
rights and duties known as Social 
Security. We, in our plural society, 
demand all this without any discrimina- 
tion on any ground of sex, race, colour, 
language, religion, political or any 
other opinion , national or social origin. 
It is precisely the fact that wc live in a 
plural society where all this is deman- 
ded and expected as of legal right that 
toleration as understood in the com- 
mon law is not enough. 

The ethic of toleration has got lobe 
translated into a different world and it 
has to be enforced by a law infinitely 
more detailed, more specific and more 
positive than the negative though 
wholesome principles of the common 
law. 

Thc duty to achieve this new, diffi- 
cult, detailed and complex law that we 
require rests fairly and squarely on 
Parliament and the courts. The SO 
Discrimination Act of 1975 and me 
Race Relations Act of 1976 are goon 
indications of lhe new toleration, w 
both these statutes, positive saertures 
are demanded of some of us of cner- 
ished rights lo do os we please. In w 
Race Relations Act, there is the begin- 
ning of a legal offer of special opportu- 
nities to certain classes in our society, 
in schools, higher education 
training, and this puts a difficult oDUgsj 
lion upon the majority who do not fla 
those particular opportunities 01 w 
particular assistance. In the 
vered by these two statutes, toleranon 
has become a positive obligation 
tricting the freedom of choice ot uk 
many in order that the values of w 
statutes can be achieved. 

Those values are of course the 
protection of specific minorities or, » 
women are not in a minority property 
speaking, those members of the com- 
munity who are weaker or disadvan- 
taged for specific historical reaso^- 
The aim is not merely that they shorn 
survive but that disadvantage snoiuu 
be lifted from them. 

Ultimately these laws have W j* 
enforced; this can, ultimately. 
done by the courts, however 
administrative tribunals there may 


pupils whose parents had not. 


aummisiraave ithjuiku* ■ j_ 

and however many administrative 

cisions. We are developing ia 
country, somewhat along the Amen, 
model, principles, far-reaching P™ 1 
pies, of judicial review, ofexecijjgj 
tion in the whole field of the pos 
rights and obligations which are 
field of toleration. . t 

The courts are important beca®®‘ 
is the judges who interpret par ^JJ]! n t 
tary legislation. Whatever 
may think it is saying in a statute, at 

end of the day Parliament says what 

judges say they said. Take for ins T^ 
the GLC “fair fares" controv^' 
which went to the House of Loros. 
GLC slashed the price of public tm 
port in London. The Bromley 
challenged that act and sought jt lcL 
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review saying that it was not lawful 
under the transport legislation. The 
legislation governing public transport 
was immensely complicated. There 
were statutes beginning in 1962; there 
was an important statute as far as 
London was concerned in 1969, and I 
have little doubt that local authorities 
throughout the country, including the 
GLC, and conceivably central govern- 
ment departments ns well believed (hat 
the effect of those statutes was that 
public transport should be run ns a 
public service on a loss-making basis; 
there was no obligation to try and make 
a profit; they were entitled to meet thc 
deficit out of the rates. 

In its judicial review, the House of 
Lords ruled that this was not the 
correct interpretation of the statute. 
The Lords may have been wrong, they 
may have been right, but constitu- 
tionally theirs is the last word as 
supreme court of the country. The 
courts have immense power in dealing 
with the legislation of Parliament. 
True, they are bound by the Act of 
Settlement to obey the word of Parlia- 
ment but they interpret that word and 
they determine the principles by which 
statutes are interpreted. So there is the 
vital importance in dealing with the 
legislation that is necessary for the new 
tolerance in our society, an indication 
of the importance of the courts. 

There is another reason, a very 
different kind of reason, why in the 
development of a positively tolerant 
society the courts are important. In a 
democratic society, majority rule is 
basic. In the plural society which we 
have become, there will inevitably be 
found minorities which exercise little 
or no political power and have little or 
no political influence. If society is 
going lo be tolerant in the way I have 
defined, those minorities both as 
groups and as individuals are entitled 
to have their voices heard in our 
elected institutions in sufficient num- 
bers for their voices to carry weight. 

A power to get 
things done 

Equally, despite the problems posed 
by majority rule in a democracy for 
minorities that can never hope them- 
selves to be a majority, somehow we 
have got to see that there is a power 
somewhere to get things done for these 
minorities, to remedy their grievances, 
their injustices, their frustrating dis- 
advantages; at the moment, that power 
rests simply in the goodwill of others. If 
that goodwill is there and if we develop 
the toleration that I have been indicat- 
*ng. it may never be necessary for the 
«w minorities themselves to form 
pohticaj parties, they can join other 
political parties, to which other ethnic 

m°i l i. ps members and act politically 
tne homogeneous way which we 
, v* understood in our country for a 
^ery long time. But at the end of the 
aay the eccentric individual, the minor- 
SJp-P. will have to rest on its access 
w the media, on its access to men and 
women of good will in Parliament, and 
on the courts in order that their rights 
re vindicated. 

dFn?Jl? e i e rea .iiy * s i particularly in a 
.i^ atl< : so ? iet >'’ the need fa f 0 legal 
ffK? . in tbe nands of an indepen- 
m judiciary and that guarantee can 
S”* 11 only by developing our legal 
?nd our enacted law in accord- 

wtiiviu tbe .? QC ‘ a l and economic, as 
dmi® .(Civil and political rights and 
2dS2fi aU ’, and ,hal ,aw mustbe fairly 

Jh ? y app,ied and enforced b y 

a » far toe principle, but what 
aoiha Jbe machinery? How are we 
achiL°,u d n Ve faP t “ c apparatus to 
rinhJ 6 * dl - ls ? In political rights, civil 
are il’ n? cia and economic rights, we 
reach in- Ptoress of developing that 
‘he? hSL 7 ,e iV d JS ea developing 
and eS2P- n,dence ™ judicial review 

sho\rin* C !! t,ve - action 1° ttiat field are 
devehitliV 0 a PP a rat U s that can be 
iadlvEi t0 see toat minorities and 
from 118 Itftoeir rights, Yet, I know 
land anJ f x P enence m Northern Ire- 
ton iff?™ *y experience in Brix- 

mat none ‘i„ _ , 


statute book which marks a switch of 
emphasis. When I was a young man in 
the 1930s, there was very little judicial 
review. The judges spent must of their 
time when they were not dealing with 
crime in dealing with actions for dam- 
ages for personal injury arisingout of 
factory and road accidents. Today, 
most of our high court judges spend 
most of their time in the field of 
administrative law which is the 
lawyers' term to cover this developing 
world of judicial review, where the new 
toleration is slowly being hammered 
out. 

The judges toduy face a challenge 
greater than any faced bv English 
judges since the seventeenth century. 
The judges of the House of Stuart 
failed to master the divine right of I 
kings and the result of that was civil I 
war. Let us hope that the judges of thej 
house of Windsor can impose restraints 
upon majority action at all levels to 
relieve poverty, disadvantage, 
hopelessness and despair. Unless this 
done, our plural society will fall apart. 
If it is done, then our plural society will | 
be the best of all societies, one and 
many at the same time. 

Wc have made a beginning, but for 
the moment the substantive law is a 
hotch-potch of specific statutes, each 
of limited scope and covering by no 
means the whole field; a hotch-potch 
of specific legal rules also clearly 
defined, but by no means of universal 
effect; a hotch-potch of court practices 
and procedures - judicial review has 
been developed by the judges with no 
proper statutory background at all; 
judicial review developed by the 
judges has crept into a statute at last, 
but all that the statute does (the 
Supreme Court Act of 1981) is to 
reformulate what the judges have been I 
developing. Some of us even thought 
that it was unwise to put it in a statute 
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because it might inhibit the judicial 
development. Now, we need a break- 
through to principle and it is because 
that breakthrough is needed, because 


Parliament, thc Government and the; 
judges need broad guidance over the I 
whole field of law, that I have become 
an exponent of a Bill of Rights for this 
country. 

We have a model to hand: the 
common law and our statute luw are 
already supported, at any rate morally, 
by the fact that we have signed the 
L'nited Nations declaration and the 
fact that we have signed and ratified 
the European Covention of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 
This last is a valuable document, 
drafted by two English lawyers, based 
on the common law and could be in- 
corporated into English law without 
any tearing of the fabric of our present 
law. If that came about, it would give a 
great impetus lo the development the 
judicial review; 1 have purposely 
avoided the issue of a written constitu- 
tion against which judges could then set 1 
legislation to check its acceptability; if 
legislation was intolerant or oppressive . 
it would he possible to say- simply- that 
it was unconstitutional. 

Any such solution is a long way off 
and I may be a legal dreamer dreaming 
dreams. They are worth dreaming but 
we must get on with the business long 
before such dreams can come true. 
Introduce the European Convention 


into English law and at any rate yon 
would have a panoply of principle 
backing up the present hotch-potch of 


land ,12 experience in Northern Ire- 
ton iff?™ ra tey experience in Brix- 
OurntinSS? 6 of ,his ,s 9 uite enough, 
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statute and common law rules. Unless 
an effort is made, the present situation, 
not loo bad a situation, could deterio- 
rate; if we do make the effort the 
opportunity for success is there and I 
myself think that on legal, moral, 
cultural and aesthetic grounds a plural 
society is an immensely exciting oppor- 
tunity for expanding human horizons. 

This has got to be done consistent y 
with our democracy and consistently 
with the cherishing of the human rights 
of those who are in a minority «md 
those whom perhaps some of us dis- 
like. All the great cases associated with 
freedom are not always associated with 
virtuous people. Sinners provide the 
greatest, not the least, opportunity for 
the law and it is when we are faced witn 
the sinner that the tendency to become 
intolerant may amount to a tempta- 
tion. Let us look after the bad as well as 
the good - English law has never 
forgotten that and neither should we. 


Leisure is becoming a mailer of 
academic concern. There are approx- 
imately 40 educational establishments 
offering courses In this field, and there 
is a Leisure Studies Association with Its 
recently launched Leisure Studies Jour- 
nal. I am frequently asked by students 
to recommend a "best” text. My stock- 
in-trade reply is lo go and consult the 
works of George Orwell. I am not being 
facetious. Let me try to explain. 

In his books and essays, Orwell 
sought to convey to his readers an 
understanding of life In Western Indust- 
rial societies. He concerned himself 
with a wide range of leisure-related 
topics; from the cup of tea and pint or 
beer to spectator sports and great 
works of art and culture, in writing 
about them, Orwell combined a mar- 
vellous eye for detail with a concise, 
direct style of writing. Witness litis 
.opening to Decline of the English 
I Murder, 

“It Is Sunday afternoon, preferably 
before the war. Thc wife Is already 
asleep In the armchair, and the 
children have been sent out for a nice 
long walk. You put your feet up on 
the sofa, settle your spectacles on 
your nose, and open the News of the 
World. Roast beef and Yorkshire, or 
roast pork and apple sauce, followed 
up by suet pudding and driven home, 
as It were, by a cup of mahogany 
brown lea, have put vou In just the 
right mood. Your pipe is drawing 
sweetly, the sofa cushions are soft 
underneath you, the fire Is well 
alight, thc air is warm and stagnant. 
In these blissful circumstances, what 
is it that you want to read about? 
Naturally, about a murder." 

But over and above all this, Orwell 
possessed a truly rare gift: the ability to 
stand back from the society of which he 
was a part and to perceive the largely 
implicit assumptions of its culture. This 
led him to a preoccupation with the 
seemingly common, banal and “taken 
for granted" aspects of social reality. 
Partly for this reason, be has much to 
say about the people’s leisure. 

In his essay, The English People , 
Orwell’s stance ns thc detached obser- 
ver makes possible the following com- 
ments: 

I "Perhaps the most horrible specta- 
; des In England Bre the Dog’s 
Cemeteries ... the Animals’ ARP 
( Centres . . . The spectacle of Animal 
Day befog celebrated ... the animal 
cult runs right through thc nation 
and is probably bound up with thc 
decay of agriculture and the dwin- 
dled birthrate. 

a the between- war years the 
I pools did more than any 
other one thing lo make life bearable 
forlheunemployed.” 

Hypotheses such os these are fasci- 
nating precisely because they bint at 
meanings and Implications which nor- 
surlace In 
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mally do not surface In our conscious- 
nesses as we act out our dally routines. 

In The Road to Wigan Pier, Orwell 
points out the “taken for granted" 
nature or social atlltutes towards food 
and drink: 

“A human being Is primarily a bag 
for putting food into; the other 
functions and faculties may be more 
■godlike, but In point of time they 

come afterwards 1 think It could 

be plausibly argued that changes of 
diet are more important than 
changes of dynasty or even of reli- 
gion. The Great War, for instance, 
could never have happened If tinned 
food had not been Invented. And the 
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history of the past four hundred 
years in England would have been 
Immensely different if It had nut been 
for the Introduction of root crops and 
various other vegetables at the eml of 
the Middle AgeB, and a llUle later the 
Introduction of non-alcoholic drinks 
(tea, coffee, cocoa) and nlso of distil- 
led liqueurs to which the beer-drink- 
ing English were not accustomed. Yet 
it Is curious how seldom the all- 
importance of food is recognized. 
You see statues everywhere lo politi- 
cians, poets, bishops, but none to 
cooks ur bucon-curers or market- 
gardeners." 

For Orwell, the artefacts and activi- 
ties of leisure needed to be understood 
precisely because they signified some- 
thing other than themselves. Comic 
postcards were not simply "... 
coloured postcards with their endless 
succession of . . . fat women in tight 
bathing-dresses and their crude draw- 
ing and unbearable colours, chiefly 
hedge-sparrow 's-egg tint and Post 
Office red*’. They represented “ . . . a 
sort of saturnalia, a harmless rebellion 
against virtue". They mattered because 
the “corner of the human heart that 
they speak for might easily manifest 
itself in worse forms." 

While Orwell viewed comic post- 
cards as titillating, but relatively harm- 
less, (he same could not be said of 
books, magazines and comics. For hhn 
the contents of the typical newsagents 
shop were probably “. . . the best 
available Indication of what thc mass of 
the English people really feels and 
thinks". For instance, boy’s comics 
presented a view of the world which was 
snobbish, jingoistic, and sexist so that: 
“. . . there Is being pumped into them 
(boys) the conviction lhat lhe mqjor 
problems of our time do not exist, 
that there Is nothing wrong with 
laissez-faire capitalism, that fore- 
igners are unimportaat comics and 
that the British Empire Is a sort of 
charily-concern which will last for 
ever." 

Orwell’s concern with the social, 
cultural and political significance of 
leisure Is perhaps best Illustrated In 
EnglandYonr England. After noting the 
essentially “privatized nature” of twen- 
tieth century leisure patterns, he goes 
on to say: 

"We are a nation of flower-lovers, 
stamp collectors, pigeon-fanciers, 
amateur enrpenters, coupon-snip- 
pers, durls- players, crossword-puz- 
zle fans. All the culture that Is most 
truly native centres round things 
which even when they are communal 
arc not official - the pub, Lhe football 
match, the back garden, thc fireside 
and thc ’nice cup of tea’." 

He then links this privatized world of 
popular leisure to u dominant cultural 
belief (le the freedom of the individual) 
and to various regulatory policies of the 
State: 

“The liberty of thc Individual is still 
believed In, almost as In the 
nineteenth century. But this has 
nothing to do with economic liberty, 
thc right lo exploit others for profit. 
It Is the liberty to have a home of your 


own, to do what you like in your 
spare time, lo choose your own 
amusements Instead of having them 
chosen for you from above .... Bui 
In all societies the common people 
must live to some extent against the 
existing order. The genuinely popu- 
lar culture of England 3s Something 
that goes on bencatli the surface, 
unofficially and more nr less frowned 
on by the authorities. One thing one 
notices If one looks directly aL the 
common people, especially In the big 
towns. Is that they are not puritanic- 
al. They are Inveterate gamblers, 
drink as much beer as their wages 
will permit, are devoted to bawdy 
jokes, and use probably the foulest 
language In the world. They have to 
satisfy these tastes in the face of 
astonishing, hypocritical laws 
(licensing laws, lottery acts, etc. etc.) 
which are designed to Interfere with 
everybody but in practice allow ev- 
erything to happen." 

Orwell's writings aid our under- 
standing of leisure. In attempting to 
elucidate the sudal, cultural und poli- 
tical significance of leisure, they exem- 
plify how literature can “fell if like ft 
Is." The escape to the countryside In 
Keep the Aspidistra Flying and the 
rigours of (he pan-wash la Down and 
Out in Paris and London are valuable 
supplements to social science-based 
research on countryside recreation and 
on hotel and catering employment 
respectively. To be sure, social science 
research Is . . . more “scientific”: thc 
concepts are more clearly defined, the 
theory and method are more explicit, 
the typologies are more exhaustive, and 
the explanatory hypotheses are more 
rigorously tested. But Orwell's writings 
bring out the human meaning of leisure 
In ways that “leisure studies" have 
hnrrily begun lo do. Research Interests 
lo date have centred on definitions, on 
origins nnd evolution, on (he measure- 
ment of demand and supply, and on (be 
appraisal of costs and benefits. The 
research paradigm Is strongly biased In 
favour of subjects related to govern- 
ment intervention In leisure le the 
problems which various regulatory 
policies attempt to tackle (eg the sex and 
violence content of television) and the 
facilities and services provided by the 
State (notably the spheres of sport/ 
physical recreation, arts nnd culture, 
and countryside recrenlion/tourism. 

We “know" next to nothing about the 
popular, non-official leisure-lime world 
of pels, pubs, gardens and comics. 
Taking leisure studies as a whole, only a 
handful of academic Investigations con- 
tain findings which bear on the sucial, 
cultural and political ramifications of 
the popular, everyday leisure-time be- 
haviours; notably William Foot 
Whyte’s Street Corner Society , Ervlng 
Goff man's The Presentation of Setf In 
Everyday Ltfe, Dennis ct al’s account of 
a Yorkshire mining comnmnlly, and a 
growng body of literature on youth 
culture. 

And I have to say that I find Orwell's 
observations as authentic and Illumi- 
nating as any of these. It is time tbat 
leisure scholars began seriously to 
address lhe whole question of the social, 
cultural and political significance of 
popular leisure forms. Until wc do, we 
will never “tell It like it Is" and our 
observations and recommendations will 
appear remote from the realities of 
everyday life. 

The author is lecturer in tourism and 
leisure studies in the Scottish Hotel 
School at Strathclyde University. 
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Denis Kavanagh considers how election 
studies have become a research field in 
their own right 
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Certain academic faces and names part)' inti 

f row more familiar at election time, in any ot 
he greater exposure on television of tion of u 
David Butler co-author of the Nuffield swings hr 
Election Study, seems positive proof that the v 


parly interventions has no count apart 
in any other country. The demonstra- 


tion of uniform national and regional, 
swings has buttressed academic claims' 
Election Study, seems positive proof that the vast majority of candidates and 
(hat a general election is underway, yet organizations are worth no more than a 
it is not quite the case that a function of few hundred votes. Predictably the 
elections is to provide extra exposure claim enrages most activists but also 
and employment for academic psephu- consoles a lew. The 1979 election was 
legists. At a time when election studies marked by the largest post-war swing 
arc under something of a cloud it is between the two main parties; it also 
worth considering what contribution had the most variations. 



the fluid has mail 


The tradition of aggregate data 


A surprisingly large amount of the annlysisis longer established in France 
new knowledge lias been disseminated and the United Slates. Only recently 
to the informed public and is reflected had British census data been broken 
in serious mass media treatment of down by constituencies, so enabling 
election:.. For example, the concept of results to be correlated with aggregate 
“swing”, or the relnlive transfer of data about the social composition of 
support from one party to another, has the constitutency. 
become an important tool fnr summar- 
ising the pattern of electoral changes- 
across and within the country. The 
general uniformity of constituency 
swings, within regions at least, height- 
ens our ability to predict early the Interestingly, there is now a sharper 
national outcome. wcio-geographical distribution ofefec- 

Wc also have much more knowledge toral support. The emergence of the 
about the long and short-term mflu- “two B ri tains after 1979- the Labour 
ences on electoral behaviour, the li- north versus the Conservative south - 



Interestingly, there is now a sharper 
socio-geograph ical distribution of elec- 
toral support. The emergence of the 
“two Bri tains'’ after 1979- the Labour 
north versus the Conservative south - 
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nuled importance of particular issues is part of a cumulative trend which has 
on voting and regional variations in been going on for 20 years. The 
i n y “common-sense" selective class patterns of emigration 
assumptions have been laid to rest. As and immigration between north and 
?, re f- i °i ne ,s 'inclined (o he more south, inner cities und suburbs, and 
sceptical about historians verdicts on rural and urban seats have accentuated 
past elections. the trend. The two main parties are 

The inspiration for the Nuffield probably less able to represent and 

McSul'sdS^n^on "mi ?o “^£1“ " hrough ° 11 ' the U "' 
b , ,rt ?. the T ths whi , ch B rew U P Histonans have necessarily had to 
anfo e Rri u 1 taritrengih rely on aggregate data and election 
of the British tradition has been the results to interpret past elections. Yet 
elaborate analysis of election results, further study is hindered not only 
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sions and to assess whether the election “ *■. s 

outcome is pari of a short-term or 

long-term pattern. Research has ••• ' Ti ' V 

shown (hut two factors have underpin- ■ il i/ 

net! the Lahuur/Conservntive duopoly. \\ f 

One was party identification, or loyalty L 

ton party, litis concept was developed ^ ; '! 

in 1948 by University of Michigan • <jS) 

students of American electoral be- - v, , ! t-y.-,.. 

haviour, and first applied to rliis coun- V if 

try in The British Voter a landmark ,v '\ >. 

study from 1969, co-mitliored by Blit- v “ “ 

ler nnd Donald Stokes. 

The authors showed (hat Labour's 
historic disadvantage in elections and 
poor showing among the old stemmed 
from parly loynlties acquired before 
. Labour became a national contender in 
1918. As the population changes, so 
the electoral balance shifted to 
Labour. By 1970, Labour partisans 
outnumbered Conservatives and 
Labour became the “natural" majority 
party, even though the Conservatives 
could gain advantage by manipulating 
other factors. Party identification 
helped academics distinguish between 
long-term trends and short-term devia- 
tions and suggests now that the Liber- 
als DP Alliance has failed to attract 
such identifiers and thus will not be 

able to effect a realignment. . as . 

The Essex-based successors to But- Pw . - jr - - j ® 

!er and Stokes have documented a Number 10: Prime Minister’s basi 
sharp fall in the number of strong , „ , 

partisans, n reduction evenly spread l Sl lowuu P stud y The Conservai 
across all groups. This suggests that Electorate. 
traditional major party strategies will . Ul ”| ar . ea . in which cross-nationals 
no longer work and plausibly explains ! n,e rdiscip]inary study has flourish 
the rise of third parties. has been the impact of the economy 

But social class, the other factor votin 8- y° tefS hold a governmi 
which stabilized the two-partv system responsible for economic conditio 
has also weakened. The class'explana- rewarding it for “good limes” a 
lion of electoral behaviour always P unis hing it for “bacf’. In 1978, relyi 
needed qualification, not least because 2 n 'econometric techniques, Frey a 
of the one-third of the working-class Schneider demonstrated that Brit 
voting Tory. Backgrounds and life governments' popularity fell an av 
styleshave changed and there may now age . °‘ 6 P er cent . in opinion polls, 
also be sharp differences between ea ™ \ P er ccnt rise in unemploy mi 

— i .J...,. and a ten f(=> II in lino 
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-ST S ; A par t icuSa r s( reneth rely on aggregate data and' election working class. ana context-bound ways in which Brit- questions. David Butler's Gover+t 

Iff f Qr \ ^ as ^ Een P 16, results to interpret past elections. Yet Between 1964 and 1970 Ruder and !■ voters relate the economy to poli- Without a Majority and Vernon Bog^ 

° f , =leCt '^ ■ ' eSU ‘!. S ' bmhn s,ud y is “lutered »°' Stokes had l.ow^how lon^e m and' hat between 1964 and nor’s Multi-Pirn Politic:, havefe 

^,m^ cK hL ,iLf Ppend ^M n , bccause re,u ™'"S officer, are unwilf. ahort-te™ IS* I v0,ers . ™“h their published to coincide with tbs cko 

'ho younu Dnwd lug to break down votes according to political stabM hi 3 whdoSSS.™ ™ "™ mi1 . 5 b ? rc !' tllc rclu !'°" >“ tinn. Yet the sceptic, in 1983, mjkt 

i°r P u Be ^ m 1979 “P*™*® wards but also because lor- The Essex survevTfrlm roC’ a l "?** ,n lho ‘ r ,nc 9 m “- Voters’ think that more appropriate titles may 

b ^ r c J r°^ n CU rt !5 e ) 1 re ‘“ Uons are °P en to diverse inter- coincided wkhthe weakeninz o^the r eg ard >"g the future per- turn out to be Governing a 

elation s^ngfaSd t~n eve^J - ^inSn" fSSSAi 
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public and private sector employees. 
Class consciousness is low: the election 
study of 1979 indicated that less than 
half British voters gave themselves a 
class identity and only 39 per cent of 
manual workers called themselves 


manual workers called themselves 
working class. 

Between 1964 and 1970, Butler and 
Stokes had shown how long-term and' 


Number 10: Prime Minister’s base 

follow-up study The Conservative 
Electorate. 

One area in which cross-national and 
interdisciplinary study has flourished 
has been the impact of the economy on 
voting. Voters hold a government 
responsible for economic conditions, 
rewarding it for "good limes” and 
punishing it for “bad”. In 1978, relying 
on econometric techniques, Frey anu 
Schneider demonstrated that British 
governments' popularity fell an aver- 
age of 6 per cent in opinion polls, for 
each 1 per cent rise in unemployment 
and also fell in line with a rise in 
inflation and decrease in living stan- 
dards. 

In a so far neglected book. The 
Politics of Economic Decline, James 
Alt presents evidence on the complex 


' presents eviaence on the complex academics were ready to tackle these 
and context-bound ways in which Bril- questions. David Butler's Gmwahf 


eumih. I «.•«>[. I c h.ivc been more w£ 
1,1 elsewhere than the GuS 
mem when allocating blame foS 
ml In inn mid luyh tinemnloymcni l 
vraichiiles that changes In percept 

nf the Cmve i nmeiu's influence o££ 

economy has lessened the instrumeiS 
value ol voting. Mow else might » 
explain the popularity of llicConseiva- 
nves, with three million out of work. 
I’olitieal folklore, let alone w> 
n> mictrie models, would have seen fc 
as elect' irally suicidal. The pwrif 
round Mis Thatcher may not havered 
All but they certainly act and talk ail 
they had. 

lllecli' m studies have been criticized 
for their failure to relate to other 
aspects of British politics and govern- 
mein. They have indeed developed an 
sub-field in their own right. And«- 
tinn is a manageable unit of study; it 
has a unity, covers a defined space ol 
time, lias a conclusion. The results and 
voting decisions have also been mt 
amenable to the. latest social sdeoa 
tools ami techniques than manyoilxi 
political phenomena. 

Since 1979 students have tried to 
spell out the political and constitution- 
al implications of the above electoral 
trends. As the two-party system has 
declined and the prospects for a dead- 
locked parliament and minority w 
coalition governments increasea, so 
there are new constitutional uncertain- 
ties. 

For example, in the event of dead- 
lock, who would the monarch invite to 
form a government and would she 
automatically assent to a minority 
prime minister's request for a dissolu- 
tion? So many principles of the con- 
temporary British constitution have 
derived from the expectation that one 
party will have a working parliamen- 
tary majority. 

If the old party and electoral land- 
marks are weakening, we will require 
new constitutional guidelines. In 1982. 
academics were ready to tackle these 


The formation of a Social Democratic Parly and 
its swift alliance with a small existing party, the 
Liberals, has provided in the present election 
campaign an interesting variation to the recent 
virtually two-party theme. Everyone is aware of 
the dominance of Conservative and Labour 


juiig'i/ima mg to oreaK down votes according to political stability and oo itical dinnoV ; r' ;7" - - i ,mc lcll, !‘ on to tinn. Yet the sceptic, in 1983, nugm 

igesm 1979 separate wards but also because cor- The Essex surveys from 1974 to 19§9" !v„ Ua t In ,nc o m “- Voters’ think that more appropriate titles may 

"WffS* l ? cal and one is able to collect information Labolr was tS maLritv^^rtv rr^ government, though regarded as best 

candidate factors, and Ltberal aben. ,he nto.ivca behind voting ded- M d bia 'e^d 

SZL * “' t0,ical “ at ,he r °" of •“ P«h* i» Bdodn-. two-party ayatom 

tall exjsttng party the «« jl • revival followed. In 1 793 many Whigs formed * 

L2f*- pre ! en i 6,60110,1 X WO S COm H 51 MV TI|1*PP 7 C! O self-proclaimed tbirtl party; a year later they and 

an at ion to the recent V a 1/1.1. m. vC i3 d- • • • others comprising about half the Whig r* 11 ) 

Everyone is aware of imHnr n.irir^ ...,a i) n /ii„ n a ihp vounter 


about the motives behind voting deci- 


rormance ot me economy was a more Landslide and Two-Party Politics. By 
important influence on their support, today, we will know if the sceptics are 
and in 1970 and February 1974 the right. 

government, though regarded as best — — — — 

maintaining prosperity, lost to the The author is professor of poMks 0 
ftnnnsitinn whin mo* „ u ... ■ J J r 


parties in the present century. Less well known 
are past challenges to the system, most of which 
appeared and declined well out of living memory, 
but which provide a yardstick by which to assess 
the Alliance at present. Future developments 
cannot be foreseen, except perhaps by those 
modem soothsayers, the public opinion pollsters. 

One fhino Hear it thnr tlw 


early twentieth century a third party achieved 
one unquestioned success when Labour, estab- 
lishinaitself in a Lib-Lab pact, rose to take over 
the Liberals' role as chief rival to the Conserva- 


the Liberals role as chief rival to the Conserva- 
tive. Before this, in the nineteenth century, a 
series of separatist parties with names like 
Canningites, Peelitcs and Pamellitcs had moved 
across the scene from time to lime but failed to 
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The two main parties established a convention couPdh Hnim party f nsm§ in th,s country 

of hurling insults but stopping short at 5Se of % S?£ g m & d . eniocrat ‘c system would have 
force in life settlement of pERtical different A fiff* *5?™. a ^kaway at the extreme of left or 

and Rye House'ploi “" ,rc be ‘ W “" “ isti "« 

h.™Se p £r rf o have d hi,d b ft e , torc aad ,h ^ 

when .he position w^ revised. .heSrn had L*^ W “W™ °< 

gone out of violent politics. easv JJJJJJP 1 1 ™?? •£, slm PJ b y pemutting the 

The party system then, at least since the ffl5^I* rf p^^n5!£ l po,lt, “ DB 1 V or y 
establishment of oarties in naoniar u«*<nn n r * reelite Gladstone — » Liberal 


a g • icYivai iiuitiwcu. in l/vj many wnigs 

y | n l*pp ^ CJ Q self-proclaimed tliinl party; a year later they and 

9 *'■*■*■*■ C4 • • • others comprisinu about half the Whig Pw 1 ) 

under Burke ana Portland joined the youngtt 
nnH mn«i w*. a t . ■ . Pitt s government, forming the basis of a strene- 

European countries other than thened Tory Party in the early nineteenth 
6 dcvel °P ed three PF more parties; but century. Tory or Conscn^alivc breakaways 
^^haredemocratic occurred whcX tire ,mS™ ^Canningites took 

danesfwlfeh^ a fhlrf iJSSUrt T ,C ° nly ?ffice with U,c Whins in 1830 after three yeartrf 
coufe ^brini^ to f in h,S < 5 u J ltr y independence, nncT when the Peclites jom«l * 

Sas^SdffiSSSK own ral minis,r > in 1852 nf,er siI yeats on *" 

2Eh i .'£L < ^Lf‘ ^ “ nlre betw “" existing The main separatist issues of the taler VW- 
Sre rartiel we have h,n r , , ™ concerned Catholic Ireland, bul on] fc 

n on hare lOTOtaes I f ° t rc a . d * h , e Y wh ole the “Irish parly" (or parties) preferred » 

2 d to permitting the spread of belief Si functions by work for home rule within the framework^ 

later barty , 0 XoJhe^ b^fomi^ maj ° r f liberalism. In 1886 Liberal Unionists joined the 

"ad F°"“™.iv_es over .he Liberals' a*u«»J 

the CrtSlSi fer of ‘ nd ! s P c ns |b le poUticians ^ory 
P Of rtuSiSSx"* Pee,lte Glads, °ne Liberal 


establishment of parties in regular sitting of 
Parliament in 1689, is a controlled means of 


JSSETi 10 ,ime bul fai,ed t0 “tiling political differences wlihcnt recourse To 


Gladstone). ^ wauMone - L,beral 

^‘breafway after 1688 was a move from 
left to nght, when, between 1690 and 1696 a 
K separated them 8 
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home rule. Early in the twentieth century Jo^F 
Chamberlain's protectionists just failed to 
the break with fellow Conservatives over tann 
reform. The rise of the Labour Party, complete 
by replacing the Liberals in the 1920s, was 
successful if untypical third party developing 
From the 1930s to the 1970s the trend »« 

tnwnrrtc an I EVtleffl. * D 


are to be found "Patriot" Whigs, "Hanoverian" 
Tories and others. 

Nevertheless, party behaviour in this country 
has been predominantly two-sided, with the first 
Reform Act as changing point from Tory/Whig to 
Conservative/Libcral and the First World War 
ushering in the transition to Conservative/ 
Labour. Splinter groups peeled off from the 
parent parties from time It* time but, usually nflur 
a decent interval on the cross benches, cither 
ended on the other. side of the House or sank buck 
into their party of origin. 

Labour broke the pattern. Born not of seces- 
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Ubour broke the pattern. Born not of seces- The Alliance, if successful, might plunge us In mo 
sron but of reform and maw enfranchisement, it continental-type political (irrancement but the 
canre to represent a class of voter unrepresented bnsic divide is not helwcen our past modified 
before the nineteenth century series of reform two-party system and three (or more) parties- it 
acts and not fully catered for by the revamped' lies between multi- (including two) party systems 
Conservative and Liberal purties. Labour may and one (or no) purty governments 
have come in under the sheltering wing of the Most countries of Anglo-Saxon stock have 
Liberals in 1906, but fundamentally it was h party produced sonic form of two-party arrangement 
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or both sides are repealed. 

It is sometimes said that the Libcral/SDP 
Alliance would, .if supported by the electorate 
change the face of politics. At one level this might 
be true; Alliance success could bring coalition 
governments, proportional representation aad 
perhaps, greuter consensus in legislation. But at a 
deeper level should we expect a change in the 
virtues above ascribed to the British party 
system? This system has not, in the longer term 
been of purely two parties; the present Alliance 
aberration from the norm is not all that unusual 
The Alliance, if successful, might plunge us I moo 
continental-type political arrangement, but the 
bnsic divide is not helwcen our past modified 
two-party system and three (or mare) parties: it 


but the former quicklv rejoined the KI? i °a e ?’ P ationa 0 versus Labour. Fascists Hnd CwnjN j ■ 
long political exile ' J d U “ ln their ! s ,! s secured little hold and after the Second Wj J 
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the "Patriot” Wliigs against ' r a U . bour breakaway. Whether the 
merit from 1 726 to 1742. Bul the dissirfpnr® ° Veni " Sl i ( ? ceeds ‘ n becoming more permanent than 
did pot join with the TbriS! ° 1,5 Predecessors wSl depend upon the -nKjJ 
tactical purposes and returned toth e fold « Si? ? f the elec rorate’s desire for a change of PJj* fl( 
as thev wens bought off by office 8S SOOn 5 something closer to that prevailing i® 
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our Common Market neighbour countries, o 
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1 760s Britain s nearest approach to a multi ^ SJ ij e "u 0 ,? of a democratic party system a « 
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revolution polarized British politics i n “ 0 senior leclurer ln English history 
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HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Salisbury Review: a quarterly 
magazine of conservative thought 
edited by Roger Scruton and 
Christopher Silvester 
£10.00 per annum (£6.00 for students 
and schools) 

published by The Salisbury Group, 

7 Lord North Street, London SW1. 

Understandably, after only three 
issues The Salisbury Review is still 
struggling to find its feet, or to use a 
more relevant metaphor, its proper 
tone of voice. To the general problems 
facing all new reviews is added that of 
portraying conservatism as ft construc- 
tive, dynamic force. 

The "proprietors express the hope, in 
their opening statement of intent, that 
they will be able to “demonstrate that 
conservative opinion is varied, fertile 
and catholic, while exemplifying a 
unity that socialism has neither 
achieved without contumely, nor re- 
tained without schism”. But at the end 
of the same issue the editors lament the 
fact that, "Never before has it seemed 
so hard to re-create the verbal symbols, 
the images and axioms, through which 
the concept of authority could be 
renewed”. Here and elsewhere the 
influence of Burke, implicit or avowed, 
is very clear. 

It is also important for such a journal 
to distance itself from Central Office, 
though this is not easy at a time when 
(be party is apparently in the ascendant 
under a capable leader, and the skull 
peeps through the mask in Ian Crow- 
ther's article on “Mrs Thatcher's Idea 
of the Good Society”, where she 
appears as yet another true disciple of 
Burke: “ft is possible that (lie British 
people have now found a leader who is 
prepared to define, in public utter- 
ances and policies, the qualities of 
character which make this nation more 
than a business partnership." The 
editors are more restrained: “It is 
fortunate that, whatever the Prime 
Minister says she is doing, her instincts 
bend naturally in a conservative direc- 
tion"- but it is perhaps in an attempt to 
compensate for such dangerous lean- J, P. Kenyon 
ings that Enoch Powell is wheeled on at 
regular intervals to fire off a salvo, now 
against the EEC, now against the 
American Alliance, and John Casey is 
brought in to expound the dangers of 
trying to create a multiracial society in 
Britain. 

Othenvise the first three issues cer- 
tainly display the variety and catholic- 
ity of conservative opinion, if not 
'bought, though it is a moot point how 
much of it is distinguishable from 
general alarmism or pessimism. There 
are articles on the politics of sex. the 
politics of ecology, even a thoughtful 
entique of sociology by that rara avis a 
conservative sociologist (Clive 
Ashworth), and a modish Cambridge 
sermon on the question “How can we 
naveaduty tothe dead?" , which skilful- 
■y * v °ids any reference to Christianity, 
i A running series on conservative 
^inkers has produced some of the best 
articles so far, but the fact that it has 
already been necessary to call up 
Santayana and Eric Voeglin, 

“Well as Michael Oakeshott, suggests 
a:M rt ^ n Portage of recruits in this 
ih* * area - *he other hand, from 
i numerous and menancing array of 
jfjt-wirig thinkers available for a para- 
senes the editor, Roger Scruton, 
f™. so . * ar exfl tnined only Michel 
Foucault and E. P. Thompson, the 
‘“tier not ve™ 



From the cover to The Salisbury Review a 
caricature of the Third Marquess of 
Salisbury. 

be happier when the editors accept 
what their left-wing counterparts 
accepted long ago, that they are safer 
attacking others than defending them- 
selves, let alone defining themselves. 
But they still have to find a structure 
and a method appropriate to the 
standing they presumably aspire to: the 
standing (dare l say itTl'of tncoitnier, 
for instance. Too many of the articles, 
even the longer ones, are of the 
general, discursive nature we look for 
on the centre pages of the Tory 
Sundays; there is too much editorializ- 
ing by others than (he editors, too 
much journalistic comment of the kind 
we expect from “Our Political Corres- 
pondent”, too many brief fill-ins which 
give the impression of harking asides or 
irrelevant interruptions. In met, some 
of the material is almost ludicrously 
brief, and though some maythink that 
the intellectual gifts of the Third Mar- 
quess of Salisbury, after whom this 
periodical is named, have been ex- 
aggerated, it is strange even then, and 
especially in this context, that A. B. 
Cooke should have been asked to deal 
with him in less than two pages. 


u '“s ‘“inkers available for a para- 
senes the editor, Roger Scruton, 
Fm. so . * ar exfl tnfoed only Michel 
K?ult and E. P. Thompson, the 
fm, not v ? r y convincingly. 
iJ2? r art ‘cles map out future lines of 
j>5? r y , *“ch as the monarchy (David 
u i? n The Real and the Royal”); C. 
sinrv ^°!L? >nt rt butes a little horror 
tui^'^^Media and the Constit- 
twivL*. ^ id Martin another in a 
«ndf> 3 «!! artlcle rec °unting his further 
to prevent a philistine and 
PtaveHv* G |f r ® y foisting a tenth-rate 
iA liiiu k 00 the Church of England. 
Won™ examin ation of that institu- 
tive P^K repilted to be ‘be Conserva- 
needp.i ^ _, at Prayer is very much 
Mar,in is the 

Sowing w J 10le there are signs of 
^8 confidence, and the tone will 


jess also valuable to those whose 
interests lie in other areas where there 
are Marxist regimes or active Marxist 
parties. The editors, however, would 
do well to remember the diverse nature 
of their potential leadership and make 
a greater effort to explain the context 
of _ the published documents, at least 
briefly. There was some improvement 
in the last three issues, cspeciallv in 
relation to the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, lull a more consistent 
policy would seem desirable in relation 
to all documents published. The analy- 
tical articles in these issues by Jacques 
Rupnik on Poland, Peter Ferdinand on 
Yugoslavia and David S. Bell on the 
French Cnmmiiuisi Party were very 
helpful reports if longer perhaps than 
one might anticipate in relation in 
other material. 

It would be easy to quibble with 
particular editorial decisions. Why , for 
example, is a Cuban-Saharawi joint 
communique! included in the Arab 
world section, rather than the Lnlin 
American and Caribbean section? Is it 
sensible to include the French CP. in 
the chronology of events, in the “ruling 
parties" category, when, despite the 
presence of lour party members tem- 
porarily in the government, it remains 
a radically different animal and plays a 
radically different rule from ilint of 
ruling parties in communist slates? 

It is to be hoped that the editors will 
give some consideration, if they have 
not already done so. to providing some 
practicable means of retrieving the 
useful information contained in this 
journal - particularly smaller items 
like the tables, biographies and 
obituaries referred to above. Al 
present these are not even listed in the 
table of contents. 


Gordon Wightman 

Gordon Wightman is lecturer in politics 
at the University of Liverpool. 

Civil Justice Quarterly covering all 
aspects of civil procedural law is pub- 
lished by Sweet & Maxwell in associa- 
tion with the Institute of Judicial Admi- 
nistration, Birmingham University 
(price £35 per annum). 


Expanding 

space 

Government & Pulley: Environment 
nnd Planning C 
edited by U.J. Bennett 
Quarterly 

£40.00 per annum, single issue £ 1 1.50 

published by Pion Ltd 

Society & Space: Environment and 

Planning I) 

edited by M.J. Dour 

Quarterly 

£4(i. U0 per annum, single issue £1 1 .50 
published by Pion Ltd 

Twenty nr thirty years ago location und 
spatial relationships were subjects stu- 
died only by geographers; even then 
their interest was primarily in physical 
rutlier llum human geography In the 
early sixties the situation changed and 
the study of spatial relationships be- 
came interdisciplinary. 

Initially the non-gcagraphicnl input 
cumc from economists and systems 
theorists, ns attempts to model trans- 
port systems in towns led to an interest 
in urban location and the (apparent) 
Keynesian achievement of continuing 
national full employment ted to :m 
interest in regional unemployment 
problems. This iutenliscipliiuiary 
approach to spatial problems was re- 
flected in the fcnndulinn of several 
British journals - Urban Studies in 
19t>4, Regional Studies in 1967, and 
Environment ami Planning A in 1960. 
These journals deal mainly with econo- 
mics and geography, and they were 
followed by Environment and Planning 
B in 1074, which published mathema- 
tical articles. 

Thus in one sense the publication of 
the first issues of these two journals 
appears to be the continuation of a 
trend, but while the journals men- 
tioned above publish articles in more 
or less the same field, the publication 
of Government and Policy: Environ- 
ment i inti Planning C und Society and 


Space: Environment and Planning D 
snows that interest in spatial rela- 
tion shins has now expanded into areas 
studied by political scientists and 
sociologists. Research into one area 
has led on into research in another. So, 
for example, researchers studied re- 
sidential location which led them to 
house prices and the analysis of proper- 
ty taxes, rate reform and local govern- 
ment finance. 

Both the journals cover new fields ol 
research. Their closest competitors are 
probably Policy anti Politics for the one 
and the International Journal uf Urban 
and Regional Research for the other. It 
isdifficull to assess the quality, or even 
the future style of the journals from 
just one issue each, and this is com- 
pounded by the fact that the editors, 
seem to have wider ends in view than 
the contents and titles of their journals 
imply. 

Bennett says that “the title of the 
journal Government and Policy is 
intended to suggest the brondest possi- 
ble remit for coverage and content ’, but 
his own interests, the contents of the 
first issue, and the membership of his 
editorial advisory board suggest that 


the journal will in practice be concerned 
with local government or the spatial 
problems of central government, and 


that the papers will be packed with 
facts, figures, equations nnd graphs, 
Dear, on the other hand, says that 
his journal is “created to harness the 
energy behind . . . the research for u 
new' social theory which may act as 
powerful force for advancement and 
integration in the social sciences". But 
despite the editorial the same evidence 
suggests that the journal will in practice 
be concerned with the spatial aspects of 
social theory. The contributors to 
Society and Space, however, at least in 
this issue, seem to prefer interpreta- 
tive, theoretical discussion to what one 
describes ns “number crunching 
genuflexions to stale funding ngen- 


Alan Evans 

Alan Evans is professor of environmen- 
tal economics at the University of 
Reading. 


John Kenyon is professor of history at 
the Univ ersity of St Andrews. 

Records of 
regimes 

Communist Affairs 

edited by Bogdan Sz^jkowski 

(chairman or Ihc editorial board, 

Michael Waller) 

Quarterly 

£20 per annum (individuals), £40.00 
perannum (institutions) 
published by Bulterworth Scientific 
Ltd 

In the eighteen months since its first 
appearance in January 1982, Com- 
munist Affairs has gone a long way 
towards establishing itself as a useful 
source of reference. Its aims nre ambi- 
tious nnd reflect a concern among some 
British scholars (hat communist studies 
should broaden its perspective beyond 
the established communist states in 
Europe and Asia to embrace both 
more recent Marxist regimes in the 
third world and non-ruling Marxist or 
communist parties. 

Each issue is primarily devoted to 
the reproduction of official documents 
(or excerpts from them) emanating 
front those regimes or parties, and, in 
the case of states ruled by Marxist 
pnrties. also from "voices ot opposition 
or dissent”. These documents arc use- 
fully supplemented by a chronology ol 
events during the period covered by ; 
each issue (six to nine months before 
the ilute of publication), tables which 
list the memoers of newly elected parly 
and state leading bodies, biographies, 
obituaries and hook reviews. 

If ibis journal seems most obviously 
useful to those concerned with the 
older communist states, it is neverthe- 


New from 
Basil Blackwell 


Music Analysis 

Edited fry JONATHAN DUNSBY 

‘Beautifully-produced. , . the first English 
journal to challenge the traditional relegation 
of analysis as an adjunct to other fields of 
musical enquiry and to uphold it as a growing 
discipline in its own right. ’ Times Literary 
Supplement 

Volume 2, 1983: March, July, November 
Individuals £17.50 (UK) £19.50 (overseas) 

Institutions £30. 00 (UK) £36. 00 (overseas) ISSN 0263-5245 

Oxford Journal of Archaeology 

Edited by JOHN BOARDMAN-. BARRY 
CUNLIFFE and SHEPPARD FRERE 
The only journal published in English which 
deals with the full range of evidence relating 
to the archaeology of Europe from pre- 
historic to medieval times. 

Volume 2, 1983: March, July. November 
Individuals £1 7. 50 (UK) £19.50 (overseas) 

Institutions £30.00 (UK) £36.00 (overseas) ISSN 0202-5253 

Fiscal Studies 

Edited fry JOHN KAY for the Institute for 
Fiscal Studies 

In just three years Fiscal Studies has 
become established as the major forum for 
public policy analysis and its brilliant reviews 
of the government's budgets liave brought it 
wide acclaim. 

Volume 4, 1983: March, July, Nnvember 

Individuals £13.75(UK)£16.50(nverscaBj 

Institutions £19.95 (UK) £24.00 (overseas) ISSN 0143-5671 


The World Economy 

Edited by K. B. LALL, HARALD B. 
MALMGREN and PETER OPPENHEIMER 
for the Trade Policy Research Centre, 
London 

This journal has readers throughout the 
world in commerce, industry, academic life, 
government and the professions for whom it 
clarifies the increasingly complex economic 
issues which are at the centre of international 
relations. 

Volume 6, 1983: quarterly 

Individuals £1 7. 00 (UK) £20. 25 (overseas) 

Institutions £33.00 (UK) £-10.25 (overseas) ISSN 0378-5920 

Praxis International 

Edited by RICHARD J. BERNSTEIN and 
MIHAILO MARKOVlt 

In the last two years Praxis International 
has emerged as the voice of humanist 
Marxism. The 1983 volume includes a 
special issue on The Peace Movement and 
Disarmament, featuring E. P. Thompson on 
The "Normalization' ’ of Europe’. 

Volume 3, 1983: quarterly 

Individuals £13.95 (UK) £16. 75 (overseas) 

Institutions £32. 00 (UK) £39.40 (overseas) ISSN 026(^8448 

Philosophical Investigations 
Edited fry D. Z. PHILLIPS 
This journal publishes articles which follow 
the philosophical approaches pioneered by 
J. L. Austin, Gilbert Ryle and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. Recent contributors include: 
Cora Diamond, Peter Winch, H. A. Nielsen 
and Jenny Teichman. 

Volume 6, 1983: quarterly 

Individuals £10.95 (UK) £13.40 (overseas) 

Institutions £21.50 (UK) £26.20 (overseas) ISSN 0190-0536 

Please send orders, with paynient, to Sue Dranmelt, Journals 
Department, Basil Blackwell Publisher. 10H Cowley Road, 
Oxford. '0X4 1JF. Sample copies are a vailnMe. 
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FOUR NEW JOURNALS FROM 
PERGAMON PRESS 

Announcing 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Exocutivo Editor: I J H TAYLOR 

Thu (Journal provided n forum for the exchange of iricna in the 
expanding field tif educational development. throughout the 
world. 

Subscription In fori 11 nil on 

Published in three issues in IIIB.I, quarterly thereafter 

Annual subscription (1033) ‘ US$65.00 

Twa-yc nr rule 1 1 0H3'84) Lf8$ 1 23.00 

Announcing the new international forum for the exchange 
of fresh Ideas In Psychology...... 

NEW IDEAS IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited by: P MOESS1NGEU, J BROUGHTON & 

R P KITCHENER 

This interdisciplinary Journal of innovative theory in 
psychology, places particular emphasis on such areas ns — How 
New Ideas Develop, Tentative Ideas and Exploratory Theorizing. 
Subscription Informal ion 

I Published In three Ikriicn In 1083, quarterly thereafter 

Annual subscription (1083) US$ (IB, 00 

I Two-year rute< 1 983/8-1 > US$123,50 

Now published bi-monthly..... 

PERSONALITY & INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Editor- In-Chief: H J EYSENCK 

An international Journal of research into the structure and 
development of personality, and the CHunation of individual 
differences. The Journal provides 11 platform for the Integration 
of the I wo disciplines of sricnUfic psychology: the experimental 
approach and the correlational approach. 

Subscription Information Published bi-monthly 

Annual subscription (1983.) US? 75.00 

Two-year rate f 1 083/8-1 1 US$1 42.50 

Now In Its third volume...., 

LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 

Edited by: R HARRIS 

This Journal provides a forum devoted to the discussion of topics 
and Issues in communication which ure of interdisciplinary 
significance. 

Subscription information Published three times per annum 

Annual subscription ( 1983) US84S 00 

Two-year rate 1 1883/84) US$85.50 

FREE SPECIMEN COPIES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
Prices are subject to change without notice, 

# PERGAMON PRESS 

Headington Hill Hall. Oxford. OX3 0BW, UK 


HUMAN JOURNAL OF 

ICADMlM r* PRACTICAL RESEARCH 
LtAn NIIMu AND APPLICATIONS 

Editor An international journal Tor psychologists. 
Michael J.A. Howe educational researchers and other scientists 
England investigating learning and memory. 

Vol. 2 (1983) Quarterly LHC £38.50 

Elsewhere US S79.50 

European ^ hc Juiirnat vf Svrtal Psychology i s 

w r UH " an international (arum for theoretical and 
Journal flf cm P irical research. It was founded and is 

UUlliiiai ui sponsored by the European Association of 

SflClftl Experimental Social Psychology, it is therefore 
wuirlOl dedicated to fostering communication among 
P^VfhnEnriV s0< ' a ' psychologists in Europe and to providing 
■ oyvtiuiuyf * bridge between European und other research 
Chief Editor traditions. 

Jacques- Philippe Ley ere. Vol. 13 (1983) Quarterly UK £47.50 

Belgium Elsewhere US $99.50 


European ; 
Journal of ; 

Social ! 
Psychology ; 

Chief Editor 1 
Joeques- Philippe Ley ere. ' 
Belgium 

JOURNAL OF — 

Occupational ] 
Behaviour ' 

Editor ' 

Professor Cary I.. Cuuper. 

England 

PUBLIC 

ADMINISTRATION 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Editor 

Piofessor [Javld Murray. 

England 

Ear further information an til or 
tin Journals beparimrnt 01 the 


The Journal uf On upiVft>>mf Behaviour aims in 
rcpoit ahd review the growing research 
throughout the world on problems associated 
with psycho social aspects nf work and 
nccupatinnal life, flte Journal especially reflects 
Vol 4 (1983) Quarterly UK £39.50 

Elsewhere US $85.00 


An International Journal of 
Training. Research, und Practice 
This journal ot the Rtiyiri Institute uf Public 
Administration reports, reviews and assesses 
experiments and experience in the practice of 
public ndntinkl ration where this is directed to 
developments in third world countries. 

Vol. $ ( 1983) Quarterly U K £35.00 

F.heuhei* US S7S.00 
it \pe 1 inwinopv nf these lournah please write to 
address helm r. 


JOURNALS 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Two’s 

company 


Issues in Social Work Education: a 
Journal of analysis anti debale 
Biannual 

£4.00 perannum. single issues£2.50for 
single issues. ( Available free to 
members of ATS WE) 
published by (he Association of 
Teachers in Social Work Education 
Social Work Education: a journal for 
education and training in local 
authority, probation and allied 
personal social .services 
edited by Phyllida Parsloc 
Biannual 

£6.(Jti perannum (individuals), £8.00 
per annum (institutions) 

| published by the Joint University 
Council 

Social work educators have long felt 
the need for a journal of their own but 
until 1*J«S i had to rely on what little 
space their interests could command in 
professional publications with u broad- 
er base in social work practice. Since 
they are not numerous enough to be 
regarded in market terms as a pub- 
lisher's dream, it is all the more re- 
markable that not one but two new 
journals have now been established to 
serve their interests. Consideration of 
three examples of each suggests that in 
genera] the two publications comple- 
ment rather than compete with each 
other. 

Issues in Social Work Education is 
the journu) of the Association of 
Teachers in Social Work Education, a 
sniull but vigorous organization con- 
sisting primarily of lecturers in educa- 
tional institutions. It professes a scho- 
larly approach and seeks to promote 
critical debate on issues of theory, 
research, policy and practice in social 
work education. About three quarters 
of its pages are devoted to original 
articles, all of substantial length and 
absorbing interest. The range of sub- 
jects includes curriculum plnnning. 
problems of theory and practice and 
the functions of knowledge and skills in 
social work. One issue (volume 1, 
number 2) also contains a useful 
though not comprehensive report on 
research currently being undertaken 
by the staff of social work courses. 

All of the contributions are well 
researched, some addressing questions 
of definition and understanding from 
theoretical standpoints, others taking 
practice issues as a subject for rigorous 
debate about theiT implications for 
social work education. Among the 
latter, Powell (volume 2 number 1) 
elucidates the nature of the conflict in 
Northern Ireland and argues that the 
problems it poses for social work 
education are common to societies 
characterized by ethnic discrimination 
and gross disparities of wealth and 
power and are therefore of fun- 
damental importance to the curricu- 
lum. In contrast, Hearn and Sibcon (in 
separate articles in volume 2 number 2) 
analyse a range of problems concerned 
with social work knowledge, each 
arguing for a more coherent social 
science theory, but differing about the 
extent to which it can be integrated 
with practice. Such contributions are 
typical of the high standard already 
achieved by this journal t which suc- 
ceeds in challenging received wisdom 
and stimulates further critical discussion 
through the provision of a '•debate” 
section, the response to which so far is 
an encouraging sign that readers' in- 
terests are being served. 

Most of the remaining space in Issues 
in Social Work Education is devoted to 
book reviews, which also feature in 
about the same proportion (one- fifth) 
in Social Work Education , published 
by the Social Work Education Com- 
mittee of the Joint University Council. 

. It is described as "a journal for educ- 
tion and training in local authority, 
probation and allied personal sociai 
services' and adopts a remit that 
extends beyond Social workers to other 
social services personnel. An average 
of half of each number is devoted to 
original articles, most of them con- 
cerned with reporting 1 on practical 
issues of leaching and learning 


whether in college or the held. 

The range of material is broad und 
difficult to classify, though consider- 
able attention is raid to the teaching nl 
social work skills and to in-service 
training und supervision. There are 
also articles on (he teaching of social 
work methods, sociology and econo- 
mics to social work students. While 
contributions are admirable for their 
brevity and concision, the localized 
concerns with which they mostly deni 
may be somewhat marginal in interest 
for readers seeking gencrulizuble prin- 
ciples. 

Social Work Education in its present 
form is likely to be rend selectively. It 
offers a wide range of material, sonic of 
it ephemeral, some of more lasting 
value jiihI (lie brevity o| most of its 
items no doubt reflects 11 desire to 
appeal to hard-jiressed practitioners 
who can devote only n little time to 
reading. Nevertheless its structure 
lacks the coherence which characte- 
rizes its companion journal und ii 
would benefit from a clear statement of 
aims. Issues in Social Work Education 
has established itself with remarkable 
speed as a learned journal of high 
repute. Its future must depend only on 
receiving a reliable supply of scholarly 
articles. It will appear in improved type- 
set format this summer and ' the 
price will increase to £6.0(1 per annum. 


John Haines 

John Haines is a social work education 
adviser with the Central Council for 
Education and Training in Social 
Work. 


Jigsaw 

pieces 


International Journal of Lifelong 
Education 

edited by P. Jarvis and J. E. Thomas 
Quarterly 

£20.00 per annum (individuals), £28.00 
peT annum (institutions), single issues 
£ 8.00 

published by Taylor & Francis Ltd 

Articles of up to seven thousnnd words 
are sought by this new journal which 
thus declares its intention as being 
more than the simple transmission of 
information. Seven thousand words is 
room enough to spread oneself and to 
think; a real need in an emerging 
discipline where both the young scho- 
lar and the scholar already mature in a 
related descipline need a small stage 
whereon to develop their parts and, 
just as importantly, see how their 
emergent roles relate to other ports in 
the play. 

Despite what interpretation purists 
might put on the term “lifelong educa- 
tion" tne interest of the journal lies in 
the education of adults. The prove- 
nance of the two editors and the 
distinguished list of editorial corres- 
pondents confirms this as do the books 
selected for review. And, of 23 articles, 
only one by its title indicates an interest 
in secondary education. 

Each issue carries a brief editorial, 
about six articles (good measure, this), 
usually a thematic research report and 
a few book reviews. The publication of 
abstracts, with translation into French 
and German, is a useful feature. The 
fourth issue of volume one, though, 
loses the French translation. In an 
editorial , the editors express their wish 
to move away from a parochial view 
and this, presumably, accounts for the 
high proportion of articles (about 12) 
which may be defined as being con- 
cerned with philosophical or reflective 
[hemes; concepts and definitions figure 

examination of the rest of the 
contents, containing work on such 
topics as Canadian universities, British 
prisons and agricultural education in 
Zambia, points up the difficulty of 
^itahlMM. in the 

.-1 L du,t education. For most 
activities have to be parochial, founded 1 
as they are in indigenous needs and 
particular cultural frameworks. In 
seeking to attract both an international 
body of contributors and an inter- 


national readership the journal is ex- 
pressing and trying to resolve a real 
tension in the disc-inline. How muc j, 
can a Zambian understand of trades 
union education in tire- UK; and how 
relevant is work in Canadian universi- 
ties to u worker in a British communitv 
centre? A great deal of perseverance 
with journals such as this might begin 
to arrive at some answers; the mistake 
would be to either give up or (0 assume 
that the only area of mutual interest 
lies in the discussion tif concepts. 

The two older journals. Adult 
Education und Studies in Adult Educa- 
tion (both National Institute of Aduk 
Education) have both marked out their 
territory. The former features shorter 
pieces concerned with adult education 
practice, the latter, while featuring 
longei . academic pieces, has been main- 
ly concerned with work related to the 
OK. The new journal should fit neatly 
into the jigsaw, 

William Forster 

Wiliam Forster is haul of the department 
of adult education at the University of 
Leicester. 

Macro and 
micro 

British Journal of Sociology of 
Education 

edited by Len Barton 
Three Issues a year 

£16.00 per annum (individuals), £32.00 
perannum (institutions) 
published by Carfax Publishing Co, 
Oxford 

The British Journal of Sociology of 
Education (BJSE) has arrived at a time 
when the discipline itself has never 
been under greater threat. As potential 
students have increasingly opted for 
safer vocational channels and the DES 
has been explicit in its criticism of at 
best irrelevant and at worst radical 
social studies, the rapid growth in the 
sociology of education which has 
marked the last twenty-five years has 
given way to a dramatic drop in 
numbers and morale, if not yd > n 
research activity. 

Surprisingly the effect of this incU- 
ment climate seems to have been the 
provision of the final spur necessary to 
launch a British journal exclusively 
dedicated to the sociology of educa- 
tion. After a number of previous 
attempts at such a project which 
proved abortive, Len Barton, no* 
chairman of the executive editors 
together with the Carfax Publishing 
Company - home of an impressive 
number of new journals - provided the 
right partnership to found a successful 
ond now well-established journal. 

That there was both scope and 
demand for such a journal is evidenced 
by the consistently high quality and 
variety of its contents. Contributions 
span the whole range of sociology 
perspectives from macro issues or 
social reproduction and the relationship 
between education and the state to 
micro issues of classroom interaction. 
Nor are contributions exclusively Brit- 
ish in orientation since there a PP car *r, 
be a consistent policy of including, it* 
work of foreign writers and discussions 
of international issues. Indeed, wu 
emphasis on dialogue and disoisston is 
one of the most characteristic w? 
valuable features of the journal wbicn 
regularly includes review symposia, 
review essays and responses wniu* 
allow the very real theoretical deW“* 
within the discipline to be expit 0 * j 
confronted. 

It has always been difficult for the 

editorial board of an educational jour- 
nal to steer a course between academic 
merit and professional relevance in l “ 
selections, yet achieving the correct 
balance is vital in the sociology 01 
education which typically operates on 1 a 
knife-edge between empirical ban®"* 
and theoretical oraphalopsychism- 
far this journal has achieved the ! Ba- 
lance admirably. While it does so it wn 

only add to its already considerate 

international reputation. 

Patricia Broad foot 

Patricia Broadfoot is lecturer in educa- 
tion at the University o f Bristol- 

Ageing and Society edited by Malcolm 
L. Johnson is an international joumv 
devoted to the understanding ot 
man ageing. It is published three rim** 
a year by Cambridge University rre®. 
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Curriculum 

change 


Bradford Occasional Papers: essays in 
language, literature and area studies 
edited by J. C. Whltchouse 
Annual 

£2.00 per issue 

published by the Modern Languages 
Centre of the University of Bradford 
Strathclyde Modern Language Studies 
editorial committee 
Annual 

£1.00 per issue 

published by the Department of 
Modern Languages, University of 
Strathclyde 
Romance Studies 

edited by Valeric Minogucaud Brian 
Nelson 

Biannual plus regular miscellaneous 
Issues 

£4.50 per annum (individuals), £6.00 
perannum (institutions), single issues 
£2.50 

published bv the University College of 
Wales 

With the great expansion of higher 
education in this country during the 
sixties it soon became apparent that the 
vastly increasing numbers of university 
and polytechnic staff engaged in re- 
search or scholarly writing would put 
great pressure on the existing learned 
journals. 

In the modern languages field this 
was also accompanied by the emerg- 
ence of a new kind of department, 
particularly in the technological uni- 
versities ahd polytechnics, one which 
was no longer devoted to the tradition- 
al study of a single language but which 
contained several languages. The cur- 
riculum itself had also often changed so 
that foreign languages and literatures 
had to share teaching time with the new 
concept of area studies - the history, 
politics, institutional and social aspects 
of a given linguistic area. Existing 
learned journals in the foreign lan- 


L G SSL H Joyce and the Revolution of the Word. 

EftJI gi ft P wWsfcv Second, there is the fantastic philology 

l hose who assemble computerized 
concordances and other such heart- 
warming publications. We learn that 
SOCIAI KriFNJPFC Dubliners, for instance, contains 4,076 

AL occurrences of the word '•the”. 657 of 

the word "that”. The reviewer notes 
but rather more, and the trend is not the regrettable omission of “cyeb- 
unwelcome. with broader and some- rows", hut is “convinced that this flnw 
times more theoretical approaches, is exceptional". 

This partly reflects the wider interests Finally, one is struck by (he utter 
of the academic groupings from which failure of modern Juyce criticism to 
they originate and partly also perhaps n find him n supreme comic writer, 
reaction against the undoubtedly Nobody seems to find Ulysses funny. It 
rather restricted approaches of some of is a pity that such an otherwise bright- 


the more established journals. 


toned enterprise as the Broth 


All three of these new journals should not raise (he odd intentional 
clearly owe their existence (as well as smile. 


their refreshingly low subscription 
rates) to the electric typewriter and 
modern offset or photo-1 itho processes 


Rupert Christiansen 


and all are well printed and produced Rupert Christiansen is working on a 
with the sole exception of the binding dictionary of opera. 
of Romance Sfurficv. This latter is 

rupidfy degenerating into a collection u 

of loose pages in the reader's hand. At Y\1 J 1 0 !• 

Bradford proof reading has clearly AAAtt J. 

greatly improved over the first three _ 

issues. Editorially it is (0 be hoped that pii I |* A 
in one or two instances a rather tighter W U1. L U JL C 

rein will be kept on the verbal self- . 

indulgence of some “in house" contri- Th Cu „ ure & Soclefv; 

these do offer much needed outlets for J-dUetl by Mike Fealherstonc 
scholarly material. Three Issues a year 

As a final word of warning it should £9.50 per annum (individuals) £ 19.50 
be said (hat proliferation has probably perannum ( institutions) , single issues 
gone far enough; survival will depend £3.50 

on the creation und maintenance of the published by Teesside Polytechnic 

highest standards both in content and — — ; ; 

presentation. Although only two issues nave 


journals University of Surrey. 

In the modern languages field this 

was also accompanied by the emerg- ^ mw Ua ftgg 

ence of a new kind of department, jm 

particularly in the technological uni- li l*€JCpfl 

versifies arid polytechnics, one which 

was no longer devoted to the tradition- — 

al study of a single language but which 

contained several languages. The cur- y C HJ JL Vf VY vj 
riculum itself had also often changed so 

that foreign languages and literatures : : r~ 

had to share teaching time with the new James Joyce Broadsheet 

concept of area studies - the history, edited by Alison Armstrong, Pieter 

politics, institutional and social aspects Bckkcr, Richard Brown 

of a given linguistic area. Existing Three Issues a year 

learned journals in the foreign Jan- £3 50 per annum (£3 00 for students) 

guage held were often slow to adapt pub ij S [ lcd by the James Joyce Centre, 

their subject coverage and also could s, . 


ACADEMIC 
PRESS fa 


their subject coverage and also could 
not offer sufficiently prompt publica- 
tion lo those seeking it. As a consequ- 
ence new journals have arisen and it is 
no accident that several of these have 
been started by language departments 
in technological universities. 

Of the three journals under review 


University Colle ge Loudon 

This broadsheet is a glossy four or 
six-page newspaper, the same size as 
The THES and attractively laid out. Its 
format emphasizes the urgency and 
energy behind modern Joyce studies, 
as well us their sometimes bizarre 


vji me tnrec journals uncicr review j” 

here two, Bradford Occasional Papers variety. The idea was born at he 1979 
Strathclyde Modern Language Slu- Joyce symposium in Zflneh as a 
dies fall into the category mentioned "means of communication for Joyce 
above. Both arc "muTti-lan gunge" in readers in Europe and as a comple- 
the sense that they cover topics con- ment to the American-based James 
cemed with the major European len- Joyce Quarterly. 

E including Russian, as well as The Broadsheet is not the standard 
:ics and other purely language clutch of academic papers followed by 
concerns. Reflecting the different in- a few reviews, but a vivjd presentation 


terests of the parent departments, of the gamut of Joyce-inspired activi- 
however, the Bradford review has a ties throughout the arts, taking in 
wider coverage, taking in area studies "drawings, poems, lampoons, limer- 
M well as language and literature, icks and other creative responses to 
whereas the Strathclyde publication Joyce's work". There are lead articles 
deals primarily with literary matters, at in every issue , listings of forthcoming 
least so far. The two also differ some- seminars, lectures, etc, and even the 
what, although this difference may well odd forlorn news item: Joyces silver 
prove temporary, in their stated objec- pocket watch was recently stolen from 
lives. Bradford aims to publish longish a house in Upper Norwood. It is nice to 


1083: Volume 7 
Full Rate; £25.00 
Personal Rate: £ 


b 7 (Quarterly) 
i.00/$66.0p 
: £14.00/$ 33. 


2®“ s ' ona l papers by members of the 
Dfaaford Modern Languages Centre, 
more or less on a given theme per issue. 


know that last year's centenary beano 
was celebrated in Tbilisi, Beirut, and 
Monte Carlo, where Princess Grace 


■«'coeen presented in the department Antnony Burgess crooning ...su 
w modem languages by either internal lads. 

°r external speakers. Any particular critical bias ;s 

. Romance Studies, published by the avoided, and the broadsheet’snim is 
of Wales, comes from a simply to be comprehensive. Thus m 
background of more restricted fan- the major articles we get the Marxwmtt 

coverage in which French and clichd - Finnegans Wake is an exam- 
are “My to dominate and its pie of the estrangement of art** ic 
a EP ear to be almost entirely production from social reception in 
isa-'fte first issue is based on the capitalistic society - as well as. 

. Gr egynog colloquium on "Real- excellent essay by Wolfgang Iter which 
■f French Novel”. Following sees Joyce’s mature wntmg as 

BTC promised on major processing of reality" rather than its 
Nk.e the nouveau roman, the representation. Perhaps, however, 1 
S' lv ** ^ ar * art and violence, approaches dommate. 
will in literature, etc. There pj re t there is the post-structuralist 

gnita*!? be miscellaneous numbers, interest in the linguistic imp. 111 ’® 1 ! 00 *® 1 
'P. an ambitious programme in fact. Joyce’s work, and the radical decern- 
oa&raUy speaking all three jour- struction of any realist a a f st he t ic pft c 
Ihe m? pe f. r rat Her less concerned with novel, a posnionclearlys y 

° f scholarship than cer- David Lodge in his wneji .of ' Colm 
the existing scholarly reviews MacCabe s already influ n 



mmm 






Another aspect of Williamsburg: the cast front of the College of William 
and Mary from the special United States issue of the Journal of Garden 
History, an international quarterly published by Taylor and Francis. 


uiuuigence ot some in nouse contri- Theory, Culture & Society: 

these do offer much needed outlets for edited by Mike Fealherstonc 
scholarly material. Three Issues a year 

As a final word of warning it should £9.50 per annum (individuals) £ 19.50 
be said (hat proliferation has probably perannum (institutions), single issues 
gone far enough; survival will depend £3.50 

on the creation und maintenance of the published by Teesside Polytechnic 

highest standards both in content and — ; ; 

presentation. Although only two issues nave 

1 appeared so far, the image of this 

PVank f* Upalpv " journal is already fairly denr: its twin 

r anK u. nemey j oci of in|ercsl arc cominental i0cial 

Professor Heatev is in the department of ‘lE “■?£„!!! 

SSvrf 'Z'ref 0 " 1 S "“ IU! " fellows ’ ™ Product of an occidental 
Unnersuy of Surrey. conjunction or editorial interests; in 

fact, British sociology of culture in the 

BHMai » i iW B aiilllBHUUHH BBM last ten lo fifteen years Inis been 
*■ heavily influenced by such writers ns 

M l*OCJ£kfj| the Italian Marxist Antonio Gramsci, 

A-^JL CAiSV' vl the French Marxist philosopher Louis 

Althusser, and Michel Foucault. 


It is easy to mock some work in 
cultural studies, in which it seems that 
the entire apparatus of structuralist 
Marxism is brought to bear on n 
football riot or n rock concert, but the 
juxtapositions made possible by this 
new journal should encourage (he 
growth of broader and more substan- 
tial perspectives. The twin-track adv- 
ance of the journal is exemplified by 
the titles of tnc planned special issues: 
consumer culture; contemporary 
French sociology; sex und violence in 
capitalist society and current German 
sociology. 

The organization of material in (he 


journal is refresh inaly imaginative. 
After all. why should a journal look 
like an edited book, with a tew book 


NEW JOURNALS 

Cambridge 
Journal of 
Economics 

Managing Editor: Ann Newton 

The journal publishers theoreti- 
cal and applied articles on major 
contemporary issues, with strong 
emphasis on the provision and 
uae of empirical evidence and 
the formulation of economic 
policies. 


Contributions to 
Political Economy 

, Editors: John Eahvell, Murray 
Milgate, Oiancarlode Vivo 

This annual publication will 
print articles on the theory and 
history of political economy 
which fall broadly within a criti- 
cal tradition In economic 
thought and associated with the 
work of the old classical eco- 
nomists, Marx, Keynes and 
Sraffa. 

1983: Volume 2 (Annually ) 

Full Rate: £8.50/$23.0Q 
Personal Rate: £7.00/$18.00 
Combined Subscription: 
£3Q.00/$79.00 
Personal Combined Rate: 
£18.00/^46.00 

For sample copy write to: 

Jane Lawrence, 

Journals/M arketing Dept., 

Academic Press Inc. (London) Ltd., 
24-28 Oval Road, 

London NW1 7DX 


The first issue, similarly, contains a 
rather more compressed interview 
with, and discussion of, the West 
German system theorist Niklas 
Luhniatm; interviews with Michel 
Foucault and others are promised far 
future issues. This difficult but worth- 
while genre should, with luck, become 
one of the particular strengths of the 
journal. 

The first two issues also include u 
number of valuable article s: Ruth 
Lcvitas and Keith Taylor on utupinn 
thiiikitig; Jotge Larrain on ideology; 
Bryan Turner on theories of diet; John 
Pratt on sexual repression or. as he 
prefers to call it, "discipline"; Roland 
Robertson on concepts of civilization; 


reviews lacked on at the end? The 
editors encourage short camtnentnries, 
especially on articles which have 
uppeared earlier in the journal, and 
this is also the organizing principle for 
the extremely successful symposium in 
the second issue: b substantial inter- 
view with Anthony Giddens, one of ihe 
most creative and prolific British 
sociologists; five short, critical com- 
ments on aspects of his work, and 
finally Giddcns's reply. 


Journal of 

Environmental 

Psychology 

Managing Edltori 
DsdUiV. Canter 

This international journal studies 
the relationship batman people 
and their physical surroundings. 
It caxriaa original empirical and 
conceptual articles covering all 
aipeou of environmental psy- 
chology. Presenting papers on 
theoretical, methodological and 
prectical aspects of tha subject 
the journal saaka to foster ihe 
scientific development of thle 
field study. 

1088: Volume 3 (Quarterly) 
Full Rate: £26.00/478.00 
Personal Rato: £15.00/$40.00 

Brain and 
Cognition 

Editor: Harry A. Whitaker 

This journal was created In re- 
sponse to the significant growth 
in research and interest in the 
nonllngulsilc aspects of neuro- 
psychology during the Jaat 
decade. 

1983: Volume 2 (Quarterly) 
Full Rato: £35.10/464.00 
Personal Rate: £19.50/$30.00 

Media Culture & 
Society 

Managing Editors: Richard 
Collin*, Jama* Curran, Ffitiip 
Billot, Nicholas Oarnham, 
Michael Oreen, Andrew 
McBarnet, Paddy Scanned, 
Philip Schlesinger, Colin Bpark*. 

essential reading for 

students and researchers of the 
media and mass communi- 
cations, as well as for the practi- 
tioners and mem bore of the 
public who are concerned with 
communications. 

1988: Volume 5 (Quarterly) 
Full Rate : £27.00/471.60 
Personal Rate: £13.60/$ 35. 76 


Mike Fcnthersionc on the body in 
consumer culture, und Jim Grieves on 
the self-understanding of teddy hoys. 

Just as small, informal conferences 
arc generally more satisfying than 
socio logical mass rallies, so a small and 
imaginatively edited journal like this 
has a valuable role to |ilay. 

William Outhwnite 

William Ottlliwiite is lecturer in sociol- 
ogy. al th e University of Sussex. 


Journal of ... 
Psycho- 
educational 
Assessment 

Editor: Bruoe Braoktn 

This new journal has been 
created to meet the needs of the 
variety of professionals Involved 
in aaaesalng pie school, school 
age, and adult individuals. The 
journal will present articles 
relating to all aspects of psycho- 
educational assessment. 

1988: Volume 1 (Quarterly) 
Full Rate: £41.80/584.00 
Personal Rato: £19.60/$30.00 


Journal of 

Anthropological 

Archaeology 

Editor: Robert Whallon 

devoted to the develop- 
ment of theory • end, in a broad 
sense, methodology • for the 
systematic and vigorous under- 


standing of the organization, 
operation and evaluation of 
human societies. 

1983: Vohimo 2 (Quarterly) 
FuU Rate-. £3B.3 d/S& 9,OQ 
Personal Rate: £20.80/432.00 


Developmental 

Review 

Editor: Orouer J. Whitehurst 

Developmental Review puUIsliee 
origins] articles on conceptual 
Issues In psychological develop- 
ment. Papers present summaries 
of programmatic and theoretical 


research, empirical fin din jp that 
are provocative and of particular 
relevance for developmental 
theory, and integrated collec- 
tions of papers on a single topic. 

1983: Volume 3 (Quarterly) 
Full Rate; B38.BO/S61.BO 
Personal Rater £18.20/$ 28.00 
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M ultilingual 
atters 

Send for a free copy and 
subscription details of our 
journals 

JOURNAL OF 
LANGUAGE AND 
SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Quarterly Vol. 2, 1983 
Editor Howard Giles 
Review Editor John 
Edwards 

JOURNAL OF 
MULTILINGUAL AND 
MULTICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Bimonthly, Vol. 4 r 1 983 
Editor Derrick Sharp 
Review Editor Colin 
Williams 


BILINGUAL 

CHILDREN: 

GUIDANCE FOR THE 
FAMILY 

George Saunders 

“. . . a very practical discussion of a 
subject that Is re rely presented In such 
a pleasant dear and rewarding 
manner." 

27Q pages, Pbk £6.40 

0-905020-11-2 

Hbk £13,50 0-905023-12-0 

BILINGUALISM: 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 
Hugo Baetens 
Beardsmore 

Eaoh chapter of this widely adopted 
textbook (a carefully organised with 
Intentions stated, arguments and 
counter-arguments presented and 
condustona reached, . . 

INSPECTION COPIES 
AVAILABLE 
ISOpages. Pbk £4.45 
0-605028-04 -X 
Hbk £9.60 0-905026-05-8 

EVALUATING 

BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION: 

A CANADIAN CASE 
STUDY 

M. Swain & S. Lapkin 

"Abook which should beatudled by aU 
those concerned witli the problems of 
multilingual communities end which 
should help to dispel fears and 
misconceptions" TES. 

127 pages Pbk £3.90 

0-906028-09-0 

Hbk £8.80 0-605028-10-4 

LANGUAGE 

ATTITUDES 

AMONG ARABIC- 
FRENCH 
BILINGUALS IN 
MOROCCO 

Abdel&ll Etantahlla 

. 192JMKS. Hbk £0.90 
; 70-805026.16-5 

MULTILINGUAL 
MATTERS LTD. 

BANK HOUSE, CLEVEDON, 
AVONBS21 7HH 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 10.6.83 


JOURNALS 

HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIE NCES 

■■■■■■ffBBDDnaaMnHHK 


General 

purposes 


Oxford Journal of Archaeology 
edited by John Boardman, Barry 
CunlUTeand Shepherd Frere 
Three Issues a year 

£17.50 per annum (individuals), £30.00 
perannum (institutions) 
published by Basil Blackwell 


ti 


The development of an academic disci- 
pline can be measured by the prolifera- 
tion of its journals; increasing maturity 
brings mure journals, with more speci- 
fic subject areas or approaches. 
Archaeology has been no exception to 
this rule and new journals seem to be 
springing up everywhere at (he mo- 
ment. One of the’ latest batch is the 
Oxford Journal of Archaeology which 
is to appear in three instalments per 
ear. It will cover Europe, (lie 
cdiicrrane.in lands and the classical 
world from prehistory to the end of the 
medieval period, uiid its range of 
subject areas will include archaeology, 
art history, numismatics and arch- 
itecture as welt as scientific methods 
and theoretical approaches. _ 

How well these aims will' be fulfilled 
remains to be seen in forthcoming 
issues, but to judge by the contents of 
this first volume the emphasis will be 
on traditional archaeological, art his- 
torical and numismatic matters. The 
articles are short, which allows each 
issue to maintain a certain variety, and 
they range from the palaeolithic to the 
Roman period with a very definite bias 
towards the Inter end or this spread. 

It is true that there is no other journal 
;e of enrono- 


Archaeolag y, for instance, is designed 
to bring a mass of new material From 
one specific region to a wider audience, 
the Journal of Anthropological 
Archaeology is trying to promote dis- 
cussion of archaeological data in a new 
interpretative vein, and the Scottish 
Archaeological Review offers a cheap 
and speedy forum for debate. 

As it is, the Oxford Journal seems to 
have no unifying rationale other than 
the connexion of its publisher, its 
editors and many of its contributors 
with Oxford. The very variety of its 
contents means that few individuals 
wilt find subscription an attractive 
proposition, since every issue will 
contain much that is irrelevant to their 
particular interests, und the days of the 
wealthy polymath are over. 

T. C. Champion 



thematic in- 
scarcely offers 
sufficient basis for the launching of a 
new periodical. The problem, quite 
simply, is that it is difficult tu see what 
need this journal is designed to meet, 
or what market it is aimed at, 

By contrast, some other recently 
founded periodicals have a clearer 
purpose: the Journal of Danish 


Dr Champion is lecturer in the depart- 
ment of archaeology , University of 
Southampton. 


Against 

insularity 


Parliaments, Estates and 
Representation 
edited by John Rogister 
Biannual 

£17.00 per annum, single issues £ 10.00 
published by Pageant Publishing for 
the International Commission for the 
History of Representative and 
Parliamentary Institutions 

As a general principle to set up a new 
journal is almost as reprehensible as to 
set up a new committee. However, the 
International Commission has a long- 
established and creditable record of 
arranging conferences and promoting 
monographs, and this journal is a logical 
extension of its work. The first number 
appeared in June 1981 and the volumes 
are to be published twice yearly. There 
are no reviews, articles are printed in 


Jews and 
blacks 


Immigrants and Minorities 
edited by Colin Holmes and Kenneth 

Lunn 

Three Issues a year 
£18, 00 per annum (individuals) , £30.00 
perannum (Institutions), single issues 
£ 10.00 

published by Frank Cass & Co, 
London 


English, French or German, ami 
although its range is said in extend to 
the present day. the emphasis so fur is 
historical rather than contemporary. 

A comparative approach in this field 
should be of particular value to British 
historians. The old theory that Britain 
(or rather England) was different dies 
hard, and there has often been an 
insular, not to say isolationist, ten- 
dency in our approach. In the early 
modern period, for example, (lie eon- 
trust is often pointed between the 
vigour of English parliamentary in- 
stitutions and the debility of those on 
the continent, where the Cortes in 
Castile was wound np and the French 
Estutes-General fell into abeyance. 
But one wonders whether the outcome 
of the struggle would have been the 
same had Charles II of England lived 
another twenty years or James II been 
a man of even average ability. In the 
succeeding century, parliaments in 
Anne's reign remind one at times of 
Polish diets, while the aristocralic- 
dominated parliaments of the Hanove- 
rian period nave much in common with 
continental estates. 

These early volumes get the enter- 
prise off to a good start. Tney are nicely 
produced, if horribly expensive, and 


brief liberally. Occasionally they may 
stretch it a little too far. An article by 1. 
A. Mangan on Lugard’s ideas about 
colonial education, tor example, seems 
out of place (unless you regard Lugard 
os the immigrant) as does that section 
of Victor Gilbert’s otherwise invalu- 
able “Current Bibliography” which 


deals with blacks in southern Africa. 
Nevertheless, on the whole die articles 
are well chosen; and the other features 
of the journal - especially that bib- 
liography, the extended book reviews, 
and a conference report in the latest 
issue - help to make it a valuable aid in 
its field. 

That field deserves a journal. There 
wasn’t a comparable one before this, 
and yet there are enough historians 
interested in various immigrant groups 
and movements to make it worthwhile. 
If few of those historians are as in- 
terested as the editors are in the history 
of immigration generally, then perhaps 
more of them ought to be, and this 
journal will encourage them to see 
their own concerns in a broader con- 
text. , ■ 

The main danger is that it might 
become too specialized, a vehicle Tor 
detailed research findings of only li- 
mited relevance, while the most in- 
teresting. articles, those with wider 
implications, still find their homeB in 
the frontline journals with udder read- 
erships. This is always a problem, of 
course, with specialist journals. One 
way of tackling It is by directly commis- 
sioning survey articles on broad topics: 

nrltink nMmieaff 1. &L. C i 


cover a wide range of subjects. At the 
moment, France predominates, but 
there is an important article by Profes- 
sor H. G. Koenigsberger on the 
Netherlands, and others on party war- 
fare in eighteenth-century Sweden and 
Witte’s Russian reforms. We have had 
so far nothing on .German develop- 
ments where, despite the work of F. L. 
Carsten, much remains to be done. 
Perhaps (he main weakness is the 
uneven quajity of the articles, best 
illustrated by three in the June 1982 
number. The contribution by Dr I. A. 
A. Thompson of Keele on the Castilian 
Cortes is a model of its kind. It poses a 
new and interesting question - whether 
the abeyance of the Cortes after 1664 
was the result of its growing feebleness 
or increasing strength - and pursues it 
to important conclusions. By contrast, 
M. P. Weinzierl’s article on the consti- 
tutional struggle in England in the 
1650s seems routine in character; one 
wonders whether the editorial board 
was tempted by the Unesco grant or 
succumbed to an excess of internation- 
al goodwill. A third contribution, on 
majority rule among contemporary 
American Indians, is more piquant 
than profound. 

The editorial board is powerful and 
experienced and to offer advice may 
seem impertinent. But there are some 
dangers. One letter suggests the com- 
mission should be on its guard against 
American pirates, but a greater would i 
be a takeover by political scientists, 
who already have good opportunities 
to get their work into print. The second 
danger is of over-specialization: arti- 
cles may concentrate on problems of 


representation, which often lend them- 
selves to very detailed descriptive 
treatment, at the expense of broader 


At a time when academic book pub- 
lishing is in the doldrums, Frank Cass 
seem to have found a formula for 
continuing to publish academic jour- 
nals on specialist themes. Part of the 
formula clearly lies in cheap produc- 
tion. Very few of the things they 
produce look pretty. Immigrants ana 
Minorities certainly doesn't, it’s a plain 
little journal, typset by a competent 
journeyman printer with' ho preten- 
dons to 'style, -and with the smallest 
margins imaginable. But at loast it is 
being published; which is a mercy - 
almost a miracle - in this day nrid age. 

In any case, looks aren’t everything. 

Immigrants and Minorities has been 
going now for just over a year. Con- 
sidering the difficulties the editors of 
any new journal must have finding 
good material before the journal u 
established and the articles flow in 
unsolicited, the standard of contribu- 
tions is high. They also range remark- which were promised In the first Issue 
ably widely. Jews and blacks loom immigrants and Minorities, but 
largest, as one might expect, but haven t yet appeared. Even without 
already in the first four issues we have 
also had articles on New York Irish, 

Boston Italians, West Indian Chinese, 
sixteenth-century Dutch in Colchester, 
und twentieth-century Koreans in 

Japan. ~ * 

Apart from sticking to history, on Bernard Porter 


political and historical interpretation. 
The comparative approach is not much 
in evidence so far. The third challenge 
will be to provide a better balance of 
scholarship while maintaining the in- 
ternational character of the journal. 
On a more humble note, more atten- 
tion to proof-reading would be helpful. 


John Cannon 


Professor Cannon is in the department 
of history, at the University of New- 
castle. 


At the 
count 


which were promised in the first issue 
-« '- y grants and Minorities, but 
_ -- y®t appeared. Even without 

them; however, this is a first-class nevC 
venture, and a welcome forum for a 
subject (or collection of subjects) 
which has rather fallen between forums 
until now. 


the grounds that other approaches to 
the subject are already well served by 
periodicals, the editors interpret their 


Bernard Porter is senior lecturer In 
history at the University of Hull. 


Electoral Studies 

edited by David Butler and Bo Sflrlvlk 

Three Issues a year 

£30.00 per annum 

published by Butterworth Scientific 

Ltd 

Elections are the only method by which 
a majority of the population directly 
influences the behaviour of govern- 
ments in democratic systems. They 
also have importance as mechanisms 
for legitimizing the regime, in non- 
ucmocratic systems; so electoral analy- 
sis is an important enough subject, bv 
anystnndards to merit its own journal. 

pe journal aims at attracting con- 
tributions from a wide variety 'of re- 
searchers - political scientists, mathe- 
maticians and game theorists, econom- 
ists, sociologists and contemporary 
historians. It contains an invaluable 


suction of mites on recent electioT 
ami provides up-to-date electoral sis' 
tistics which should become a standard 
source for researchers. 

For many years the dominant model 
in electoral analysis has been the 
social-psychological model of the 
“Michigan School'’ but this model 
which emphasizes the importance of 
party identification, or the long-term 
psychological attachment of individuals 
to political parties, has been under- 
mined by the recent widespread shifts 
in voting patterns in a number of 
different countries. It is disappointing 
therefore that, on the evidence of the 
first four issues, the journal does not ft 
more to promote new theoretical 
analysis of electoral behaviour which 
has general significance and is applicable 
to a wide variety of countries. Then 
arc too many relatively aiheoreiicai 
case studies, u criticism which has been 
made of psephnlogy in general by 
Austin Ranney and others. My own 
view is that electoral analysis should 
became a central part of the social 
choice literature, which at the moment 
is in dire need of rescuing from the 
primitive free-market ideologues of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
the purveyors of urid impossibility 
theorems; out there are only a counit 
of articles so far which adopt this 
approach. This of course is only one 
perspective, but there is an urgent need 
to encourage new thinking and theore- 
tical debates from a variety of different 
perspectives in the field of electoral 
analysis. 

Similarly, there is a need to promote 
more comparative analysis, rattier than 
single country studies. Perhaps such 
work could be encouraged by commis- 
sioning comparative review articles, 
which are grounded in empirical 
theory, on subjects like turnout and 
electoral participation; the influence of 
the economy on voting behaviour; and 
the impact of different social and 
sectoral cleavages on electoral choice. 
If the journal were steered in this 
direction it could become the standard 
source on comparative electoral 
analysis. 

Paul Wliiteley 

Paul Wliiteley is lecturer in politics al 
the University of Bristol. 


New and Recent 
Journals from 
Frank Cass 

THE SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
JOURNAL 

(formerly Service Industries Review) 
Editors: G. P. Akehurst and 
A. Pizam 

3 times per year Vol 3 

IMMIGRANTS AND 
MINORITIES 

Editors: Colin Holmes and Kenneth 
Lunn 

3tlme9peryear Vol 2 

ARMS CONTROL 

Editors: Ian Bellany and 
C. D. Blacker 
3 times per year Vbl4 

SLAVERY AND ABOLITION 

Editor: John Ralph Willis 
3tlmesperyear Vol 4 

MEDIA LAW AND PRACTICE 

Editor: David Goldberg 
3tlmes per year Vol 4 

THE JOURNAL OF LEGAL 
HISTORY 

Editor: Albert Klralfy 
3 times per year Vol 4 

PROSE STUDIES 

Edltora: Philip Dodd and Ronald J- 
Corthell 

3 times per year Vol 6 

Further details about these and our 
otherjoumals are available from: 

Frank Cass & Co Ltd 
Gainsborough House 
11 Gainsborough Road 
London Ell IRS 
Tel: 01 -630 4226 
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Media 
history 

Historical Journal of Film, Radio and 
Television 

edited by K.R.M. Short 
Biannual 

£13.00 perannum (individuals), £26.00 
perannum (institutions) 
published by Carfax Publishing Co 

One of the areas in which British 
historical scholarship has achieved a 
position in the world which even the 
bulk of British historians, let alone the 
British public, are largely unaware is 
that of the history of film, radio and 
television. The historical study of the 
media only began in the last three 
decades: before it was largely confined 
to film buffs and writers on tnc aesthe- 
tics of film. 

Hie original pioneering work was 
done by the British Universities Film 
Council, formed in the late 1940s. In 
(he 1960s, this burgeoned into three 
great developments: the work of the 
Slade School film department under 
Thorold Dickinson which culminated 
in the initiation of the Slade Film 
Register of films of interest to the 
historian and the political scientist; the 
major work of the history department 
of the Open University under Arthur 
Marwick; and the work of the Inter 
University Film Consortium founded 
in 1967. In the international arena, 
there were special sessions devoted to 
the history of film and propaganda at 
the World Historical Congress of 1970, 
1975 and 1980. These developments 
were enpped by the foundation of the 
International Association for the Au- 
dio-Visual Media in Historical Re- 
search and Education (IAMHIST). 

In its original form IAMHIST held 
various conferences; but its organizn- 


almost incredible picture of the 
machinery of social control maintained 
in Britain in the pre-1945 period. The 
first issue of volume three includes 
articles on Hollywood propaganda for 
World Peace, (a study of the 1944 film 
biography of Woodrow Wilson) and a 
reappraisal of John Grierson’s legen- 
dary period as director of the GPO 
Film Unit, 1933-1939. 

To these articles there are added 
book reviews, surveys of theses pub- 
lished and in progress in the various 
countries where the history of the 
media is regarded as a legitimate field 
for doctoral candidates, and occasional 
short historical documents, as for ex- 
ample, a piece from the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, showing how 
FDR’s press secretary, Stephen Early, 
intervened with General Foods, tnc 
sponsors of Boake Carter, one of - 
FDR’s most virulent enemies among 
CBS’s radio commentators, to emascu- 
lute and eventually to end his radio 
commentaries. Conference notes, 
notes on research projects and lists of 
recently published articles in the field 
are also included. The journal is on the 
evidence of its first three volumes, 
essential to any historian investigating 
or teaching the political and social 
history of mass communications in this 
century. 

Donald Cameron Watt 

Donald Watt is Stevenson Professor of 
International Histoty at the London 
School of Economics. 


War and 


peace 


lion left a good deal to be desired. A 
few years back there was an upsurge of 
protest led by the British historians. 
IAMHIST was reorganized, put on its 
feet again, and acquired a British 
secretary general. Its series of publica- 
tions, Studies in History, Film and 
Society, begun in 1979, published the 
papers of 1975 and 1979 conferences. 
A Newsletter, which included an Index 
for Researchers in History and Audio- 
visual Media, was launched, to be 
published twice a year. And finally the 
Historical Journal of Film, Radio and 
Television was launched in 1981. 

Interested historians may obtain an 
excellent view of Us scope and its 
limitations from the last three issues. 
Inspection will show that the journal, 
like any historical journal devoted to 
an area with a technological and an 
artefactal content, balances uneasily 
between the historical and the antiqua- 
nan. The editors have chosen, how- 
ever, to enhance the value of the 
journal by printing articles and remi- 
niscences of contemporary witnesses 
from the historical processes they are 
shidying. William Toneski’s article 
How we staged the World's First 
television Plays” (volume two, num- 
ber two), reproduced from Television 
News, September-October 1931, tnan- 
a ges to combine both these latter 
categories. Against this the same 
number contains Gordon Daniels’ 

• overview of “Japanese Domestic 
mK? anc * Cinema Propaganda, 1937— 
ir* j David Hisley's fascinating arti- 
; ie ’ As Good as Any of Us: American 
jemale radio correspondents in 
Europe, 1938-1941", based on 
nwmoira, CBS archives, and inter- 
views with most of the subjects of the 

and Daniel T. Perkins’ diatribe 
“fi«nst the concentration of American 
“-search on Hollywood films, 
iinn ■ s P° ns °red Film: a new dimen- 
31011 in American Film research?”. 

fast issue of 1982 offers K. R. 
nir*?* 8 1116 White Cliffs of Dover; 


Arms Control: the journal of arras 
control and disarmament 
edited by Ian Bellany 
Three Issues a year 

£20.00 per annum (individuals). £33.00 
per annum (institutions) , single copies 
£ 11.00 

published by Frank Cass & Co 


Arms control is different from dis- 
armament. Disarmament is the des- 
truction and non-replacement of sub- 
stantial military resources. The aim of 
arms control is more modest: to reg- 
ulate military preparations by agree- 
ments which may provide for increases 
and “improvements” of weaponry. 
Arms control is said to be more 
realistic, less utopian than, disarma- 
ment, though tne hope is often 
espoused that successful agreements 
on limitation may generate enough 
confidence to permit the dismantling of 
arsenals in the longer term. 

To judge from the last three issues. 
Arms Control is an expert and pre- 
dominantly technical journal that 
emphasizes (like its title) the control 
rather than the destruction of 
weapons. Gert Krell provides a broad, 
though severely in-house, survey of 
problems and achievements of arms 
control. He highlights a useful defini- 
tion of peace. It is, according to him, 
continuous reduction in the likelihood 
of war rather than the mere absence of 
war. This brings out a basic preoccupa- 
tion of arms controllers rather well, but 
one looks in vain for a broad discussion 
of the charge that the concentration on 
arms control is politically cosmetic. In 
the recent German and British general 
elections, opponents of unilateralism 
have successfully pointed to the Gene- 
va talks as something that must be 
nurtured at all costs. The implications 
of such uses of arms control talks to 
convert popular political concern Into 
powerless waiting-upon the results ot 
secret diplomacy are not pondered in 
this journal. 

- The weightiest recent issue consists 
of six essays on anti-bahstic missile 
defence. This is 


« ‘The Anr.X'm=S ~ a" central. concern «jf™ 

rn Worid Wa, it, own 


hUtlj? 8 tyim6cant contribution to the 
American relations in 
IelK tU $\ a,ld two farther articles by 

RohS^ Rlcha ^ dson Rnd J ames C. 
Eh? 80 ,? 0n fam censorship in Bri- 
BMrJ5fe n the archives of the British 
9rd of Film Censors, which paint an 
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Jour nal of Public Policy 
Quarterly 

edited by Brian W. Hogwood 
£17.00 per annum (individuals). £34.00 
per nn num (institutions), single copies 
£10.00 

published by Cambridge University 
Press 


Details of a bedroom scene c. 1875 at the 
Museum of Costume in Bath, taken 


from the Journal of Art and Design 
Education , published three times a year 
by Carfax for the National Society for 


Art Education. 


idea of deterrence, or are merely riding 
uncritical hobby-horses. By confining 
the argument to technicalities, they 
turn their back on the wider public 


whose attitudes to arms control are 
bound to be politically decisive. 

Some of tne most interesting con- 
tributions to Arnts Control are margin- 
al to its main theme. David Mason nas 
an instructive examination of the rela- 
tion between grand politics and arms 
control initatives in that waspish minor 
power, Roumania, while Paul Arthur 
and Keith Jeffery provide thought- 
provoking reflections on (heir experi- 
ence of conflict studies in Northern 
Ireland. The book reviews aTe excel- 
lent. A British-based journal of dis- 
armanent and arms control is to be 
welcomed, and its achievements to 
date are worthy. It can become still 
more vnluable by addressing the fun- 
damental questions. 

Barrie Paskins 

Barrie Paskins Is lecturer in the depart- 
ment of war studies at King's College 
London. 


The aims qf this journal are praisewor- 
thy. It promotes urticles that “cross the 
conventional boundaries between the 
social sciences", a welcome develop- 
ment in our over-specialized age and 
one that should be of policy relevance 
since “the main concerns of govern- 
ment are intrinsically inter-disci- 
plinary". 

It also favours an internationally 
comparative approach from which 
more can be learnt than from ever- 
continuing national introspection. 
Finally, it discourages the use of jargon 
and mathematics which have far too 
often become criteria in themselves of 
rigour and scientific merit in so much of 
the social sciences literature, particu- 
larly in economics. 

Nor docs it overlap unduly with 
other journals. The Public Interest and 
Public Policy (recently changed to the 
Journal of Policy Analysis and Man- 
agement), are both almost exclusively 
concerned with the United Slates, with 
the former having somewhat wider 
interests; Public Choice is again largely 
US-based and narrower \n subject- 
matter mid approach, while (he Jour- 
nal of Public Economics is way out in 
its emphasis on highly abstract theory. 

Yet the contents of the first two 
volumes (1981 and 1982). arc some- 
what disappointing. Very little is com- 
parative (three or four articles out of 
thirty -six) nnd jargon intrudes quite 
frequently (particularly in the papers 
by political scientists aud/or North 
American authors). More importantly, 
the issues tackled are often too gcneT- 
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ulatfon Research and 
1 icy Review has a twofold 
goal: to provide a convenient 
source for government 
officials to learn about the 
policy implications of recent 
research relevant to the 
causes and consequences of 
changing population slz& and 
composition; and to provide 
broad, interdisciplinary 
coverage of population 
research. 


Some Recent Articles 

A Brief for a Tax-Based US 
Immigration Policy 

Allan G. King 
An Alternative Approach to 
Immigration Policy: Ralionin 
by Skill Barru R. Chlswlc 
The Status of women in the 
Rural USSR 

Susan Shoemalcer 
Legal Images of the Family In 
the United States: An Exercise 
in Using Law as Data 

Charles A. Thrall 
Interstate Variations in 
Teenage Fertility 

Carolyn S. Morgan 
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al. Some eight articles are basically on 
theory and methodology, another six 
on the size of government and public 
expenditure, three on conventional 
nmcrouconomic policy. It seems 
doubtful, somehow, that policy-mak- 
ers will actually read such papers, let 
alone be influenced by them. To 
achieve that niin a more concrete 
.approach is needed, as done in Us own 
field by. for instance. Fiscal Studies. 
Thus, more space should perhaps be 
given to topics such as administration, 
education, energy, environment, 
health or race. After all, some of the 
more interesting findings contained in 
the journal so far emerge from, for 
instance, a comparative US-British 
study of black participation nnd from a 
paper on the organizational differences 
in national health provisu 
LfK. 


provision within the 


The first issue of 1983 is entirely 
devoted to recent changes in industrial 
policy in eight developed countries. 
Again, the aim is admirable, but the 
results do not meet expectations. 
There U very little uniformity in the 
various contributions which range 
from broad historical descriptions to 
down-to-earth discussions of specific 
problems. Nor do most of the authors 
attempt to assess the effectiveness of 
policies (a major exception is the 
excellent article on Italy though even 
that stops short of a final evaluation). 
Admittedly, the subject chosen is not 
an easy one, but perhaps more edito- 
rial effort should have gone into ensur- 
ing a greater degree of consistency in 
approach. 

The journal, however, is still in its 
early days, and may well improve as it 
gets better known and fills a (partial) 
gap in this country in an important 
area. Though there are more than 
enough journals on the market and the 
disappearance of some would hurt 
nobody, this one ought to survive, if 
only for its attempt al being both 
relevant to policy and understandable 
to most readers. 

Andrea Boltho 

Mr Boltho is a fellow of Magdalen 
College. Oxford. 
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Praxis Iiitcnialiunul: a pliUosnphk'ul 
journal 

edited by K. J. lltrnslcln nod Miliuilo 

Murkoric 

Quarterly 

£1 2 .IK) per annum (individuals) , £29 .5tl 
per annum (institutions) 
published by Basil Blackwell 

The Yiri'n.skiv jniirn.il Praxis, founded 
in |*jWi 4* was prevented from further 
puJdicaiiiiu in 1975. In that same year 
j»t mu? me tubers of the editorial board 
were suspended from their university 
teaching posts and deprived nt the 
possibility of public lecturing ami pub- 
lication. These events prompted some 
mend lets of the Praxis group, led by 
MihaiJu Markovic, to publish an in- 
ternal ictinl edit inn nl their jotirunl 
abroad. They also felt that there was u 
real need for tut inter national journal 
ot Marxist humanist orientation. I he 
first issue of Praxis liitcrnuti/vuil 
appeared on April l, 1981. 

The journal, a belated offspring of 
the social movements of the l$Mls 
together with their reaction against 
"official" forms of dogmatic Marxism, 
seeks to be a forum for a rejuvenated 
humanist Marxism which sets itself 
equally against capitalist and socialist 
forms of domination and repression. 

Pntxis International is edited jointly ! 
by Mnrkovic and the American philo- 
sopher Richard J. Bernstein, former 
editor of The Review of Metaphysics’ 
and author of Praxis and Action, and 
The Restructuring of Social anti Politic- 
al Theory. Its large international edito- 
rial board includes Zyginunt Bauman, 
Tom RoHoniore, Jurgen Habermas, 
Agnes Heller, Michael Lowy. Steven 
Lukes, Charles Taylor and E. P. 
Thompson. 

The inspiration behind the journal is 
the philosophy of praxis of Lukacs, 
Gramsci, Bloch, Marcuse, et al. Thus, 
although overtly a philosophical jour- 
nal, its regards traditional philosophic- 
al practices as falsely abstract and 
“pure". As a consequence, the writings 


one finds in it range front the much 
needed if predictable attempts to eluci- 
date and defend a Marxist conception 
nl liiiiinm rights to theoretical analyses 
of fairly .specific national questions. In 
between these extremes tire hrond 
theoretical statements concerning the 
basic structures and antagonisms of 
eon temporary industrial societies; and 
- analyses ol concepts like class, social 
transformation and legitimacy. 
However, and rnlbcr suprisingly. so far 
despite the cditorinl intention set out in 
(he first issue, there have appeared 
almost no attempts to analyse the basie 
concepts of a philosophy of praxis (for 
example, praxis, history, critique, 
alienation, dialectic, emancipation). 

There can be little doubt that the 
1 distinctive /eel ■*/ Pni.rjs lutermaii >/nd 
owes most to the continuous sampling 
of contributions both from the J 'tax is 
group itself and from the '‘Budapest 
School" (Agnes Heller, Gyorgy Mar- 
kus, Mihaly Vajda), the latter tire now 
frequent contributors to (lie American 
journal Tehv. It is further the case that 
the experience and It is lory of East 
Euru| lean socialism has hce'n a signifi- 
cant catalyst in the renewed interest in 
Marxist humanism. None (lie less, 
there is about Praxis International an 
air of good-willed seriousness which 
falls somewhat .short of either intellec- 
tual toughness or rudicality. 

One suspects dial the problem here 
is nil optimistic assumption of interna- 
tionalism mid a consequent under- 
estimation of the specific needs of 
different intellectual cultures. What 
counts, for example, as a defence of 
human rights will differ sharply de- 
pending on whether one is reacting 
ngainsl an illiberal regime or writing in 
a culture where the works of John 
Rawls and Robert Nozick arc a part of 
received opinion. The attempt to build 
nn intellectual community in the face of 
real diversity of intellectual and politic- 
al cultures leads to an abstractness of . 
its own. 

Tn n large extent the future of Praxis 
International will depend on its ability 
to negotiate this cultural divide, find- 
ing a usable space for dialogue that 
manages to recognize the diversity of 
its contributors and readership. 


Philosophical Investigations 
edited by D. Z. Phillips 
Quarterly 

£10.95 per annum (individuals), £21 .50 
per annum (institutions) 
published by Basil Blackwell 

The journal called Philosophical Inves- 
tigations invites the expectation (lint it 
will be Witlgensteinian in approach, 
and this is un expectation that is amply 
fulfilled. Founded in America in 1978 
(though now edited at Swansea by 
D. Z. Phillips and published by Black- 
well) it announced in its opening 
number that it welcomed articles using 
“approaches to philosophy pioneered 
by J. L. Austin , Gilbert Ryle, the later 
work of Ludwig Wittgenstein, and 
others”. Which “others' 4 the original 
editorial board had in mind, the pub- 
lished articles made it impossible to 
guess, and in practice the influence of 
Austin and Ryle has been negligible. It 
is Wittgenstein who has been the 
dominant influence, an influence 
which has been manifested in two 
principal ways. 

First, and predictably, the metho- 
dology of many of the contributors is 
more or less explicitly that of the later 
Wittgenstein. Their concern has been 
not only to rework topics such as 
knowledge and mind with which Witt- 
genstein himself dealt, but also to 
extend the method to relatively new 
domains. One article, for example, has 
examined Newton's views about space 
from a Witlgensteinian “grammatical" 


uny of the contributors referred to 
them or their work in the reverential 
tones used for references to Wittgen- 
stein. 

There nre now a great many philo- 
sophical journals, surely more than can 
be justified hy the quality of papers 
that arc published. In the five years 
since its founding, has Philvsnphiyu 
Investigations met u real need? 1 tliinl 
the answer is unclear, because tit*, 
journal lias nnt yet settled on u role. It 
could move in one or other of two 
directions. It could lake seriously its 
original reference to Austin, Ryle, and 
others , open itself to the influence of 
thinkers like Quine, and become 
another journal of mainstream analytic 
philosophy, like Mind or the Philo- 
sophical Review. Alternatively, it 
could narrow its focus and become 
exclusively a Witlgensteinian journal, 
analogous to Kant Stuilicn or to Hume 
Studies. At the moment, it does not 
fulfil the first of these functions ade- 
quately, because there is so much of 
current philosophical interest that it 
omits. Nor does it really fulfil the 
second function, since there is much 
basic information that n Wittgen 
sfeinimi scholarwould require (such at 
an annually up-dated bibliography) 
which the journal does not supply. The 
problem is not that the contributors 
taken individually have been of a low 
standard. Although the only ones of 
international standing have been Mal- 
colm and Hilary Putnam, there have 
been contributions from a. range ol 
well-established names. The problem 
is rather that there seems no clear 
rationale for publishing these contribu- 
tions together in a journal with the 
peculiar limitations of scope which 
Philosophical investigations imposes 
on itself. 


R oint of view. Two articles by Norman iui 4t | lft | OB 
lalcolm have offered Wittgenstein- Nicholas 
inspired criticisms of Saul Kripke’s 


J. M. Bernstein 

J. M. Bernstein is lecturer in philosophy 
at the l/iii versify of Essex. 
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notion of a rigid designator, arguing 
that it is impossible to make sense of 
Kripke’s claim that it is only a contin- 

f >ent fact that heat causes sensations of 
lent in us. A more recent contribution 
by Colin Lyas has interestingly claimed 
that Herbert Marcuse, in spite of his 
undiscriminating attack on modern 
analytical philosophy, does himself 
accept a Wittgensfeinian metho- 
dology. 

The second way in which the influ- 
ence of Wittgenstein has been felt is in 
the number of articles which take his 
work as their subject matter. In the 
first year's issue, for example, of 
eighteen articles published, five were 
directly on aspects of his philosophy. 
The second volume was full of informa- 
tion about Wittgenstein conferences, 
records of where complete copies of his 
work are held on microfilm, and an 
elaborate index to On Certainty. In 
recent issues, his dominance as a 
subject matter for papers has declined 
slightly, but not disappeared. By con- 
trast, since the journal was founded, 
Austin has had one paper devoted to 
him, and Ryle has had none, nor has 


Taxation 

policy 


Fiscal Studies 
edited by John Kay 
Three issues n year 

£13.75 perannum (individuals), £19.95 
per annum (institutions), free to 
members of the Institute for Fiscal 
Studies 

published by Basil Blackwell' 

Although Fiscal Studies has been in 
existence for a few years the numbers for 
1982 were the first to be published by 
Basil Blackwell for the. Institute for 
Fiscal Studies. The journal, which will 
be published three times a year and 
largely replaces the lecture nnd confer- 
ence series previously published by the 
institute, seeks to provide a broad 
spectrum of subject matter dealing 
with the ways in which government 
action affects the private sector of the 
economy. The intention is to com- 
municate to u wider audience than that 
of academic economics journals in a 
style that is accessible to the non-spe- 
cialist. 

Before the appearance of Fiscal Studies 
■ K , e l uiva l e nt to the American 
National Tax Journal existed. The 
latter is a quarterly journal published 
by the National Tax Association and 
Tax Institute of America which like the 


Nicholas Evcritt is lecturer in philoso- 
phy at the University of East Anglia. 
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Oxford Journal of Legal Studies 
edited by P. S. Atiyali 
Quarterly 

£20.00 per annum, single issues £8.00 
published by Oxford University Press 
on behalf of the Faculty of Law, 
University of Oxford 

Legal journals fall into two basic 
categories. First, there are those pub- 
lished regularly and aiming to give 
immediate comment on legal issues in 
the news, together with short articles 
considering recent developments in the 
law, predominantly in areas of practic- 
al concern. The New Law Journal and 
the Solicitors' Journal are prominent 


Institute for Fiscal Studies is a non- 
profit organization geared to the pro- 
duction of scientific study of govern- 
ment finance and Taxation in America 
and to the dissemination of the know- 
ledge to a diverse audience. Given the 
legal bias of The Taxation Practitioner 
and The British Tax Review Britain has 
needed such a publication for a long 
time. Although the international 
quarterly journal Public Finance nnd 
the Journal of Public Economics are 
concerned with public sector policy, 
the emphasis is on modern economic 


theory and methods of quantitative 
analysis which are beyond the reach of 
the non-academic reader. 


Overall the emphasis is on policy 
with the major part of the March and 
July iMues devoted to papers which are 
the results of symposia proceedings 
organized bv the institute. The Gov- 
ernment's 1982 Green Paper on Cor- 
poration Tax forms the basis for the 
s>™posiium on that subject and ihe 
1981 Green Paper on alternative 
sources of local revenue was the im- 
mediate occasion for the conference on 
local government finance. In each case 
the respective Green Paper is critically 
evaluated and policy recommenda- 
tions consistent with the main argu- 
ments in the series of articles are 
presented. A flow-of-funds corpora- 
tion tax is put forward as the logical 
simplification of the present system 
Jitf hc Green Paper's criticisms of 
this depamtre are convincingly shown 
to be unsound. A longer term move- 
ment towards a local income tax is seen 
as the solution for new sources of local 


examples nf such publications. The 
second kind, typified in England by the 
Law Quarterly Review, th c Modem 
Law Review and Ihe Cambridge Law 
Journal, considers, in more depth legal 
questions not necessarily of primarily 
practical unicorn. 3 

The Oxford J> wind of Legal Studies 
which is published on behalf of the 
family 11 ' law in the University of 
Ox foul, and first appeared in 198)‘,isa 
new addition to the second type of 
journal. According to the editor: 

It is designed to cncuurnge interest 
in all mat lets relating to law, with an 
emphasis on matters of theory and 
on broad issues arising from the 
relationship of law to other disci- 
plines. No topic of legal interest is 
excluded from consideration. In 
addition to traditional questions of 
legal interest, ihe following are all 
within the purview of the journal; 
comparative anti international law, 
the law of the EEC. legal history and 
philosophy, and interdisciplinary 
material in areas nf relevance to the 
law. 

I low docs it measure up to these aims? 
Very well on the whole. It has an 
impressive list of contributors, from 
Europe and ihe United States in addi- 
tion to this country. The content of 
articles is very varied and several tackle 
theoretical issues, though an attempt is 
always mndc to relate theory to prac- 
tice. This is particularly so in Hulch- 
inson and Wakefield’s stimulating 
piece on Professor Ronald Dworkin’s 
theory of “hard cases”. Ill recent years, 
articles on jurisprudence have tended 
to become increasingly abstract, but 
here the authors have tied their analy- 
sis closely to the “business of judging*. 
John Eekelaar's empirical survey of 
children of divorced parents is similarly 
practical. 

A strong feature of muny American 
legal journals is the review article, an 
expanded book review, in which the 
merits of a recent publication can be 
considered in more depth than in the 
traditional fairly short English book 
review. The Oxford Journal has fol- 
lowcd the American style and uses it to 
good effect , devoting twenty pages to a 
comparison of the merits of two 
approaches to judicial review. 

Finally, tribute must be paid lo 
Professor Simpson's researches into 
the un reported case of Regina v 
Archer and Muller. Students of the 
criminal law, under thc influence of 
Regina v Dudley and Stephens, fre- 
quently gain the impression that the 
so-called defence of necessity is pre- 
dominantly concerned with defendants 
who nre in Ihe habit of eating their 
victims! The bizarre case analysed by 
Professor Simpson can only foster this 
impression, while also adding to the 
already rich corpus of material avail- 
able to teachers of the cri minal law. 

S. J. Beau mont _ 

John Beaumont is senior lecturer in the 
school of law, at Leeds Polytechnic. 


government revenue. _ . . 

In these issues attention is directed 
exclusively on efficiency and equity 
considerations. While the resource 
allocation and distributional effects ot 
public policy are undoubtedly impor- 
tant they are not the only aspects 
worthy of consideration. The balance 
could be improved by including i|J e 
stabilization effects which concern tne 
macroeconomic consequences of gov- 
ernment action. 

Since the aim of the institute is 
promote research and informed discus- 
sion of fiscal matters it presumably 
wishes to encourage research in™ 15 
area by all interested persons. How- 
ever, unlike the American National la* 
Journal it will not normally ac«PJ 
unsolicited manuscripts. Put>lisnea 
papers come from within the instnu'c 
or from invited contributors. Althojign 
the March issue contains a comment o 
a paper in the same volume, the po» c r 
with respect to unsolicited comment 
on published papers is unclear- 

Anyone concerned with public poli- 
cy will find these volumes interesting 
mid extremely topical. While most 
the papers contain little of a highly 
technical nature, it would help Jl cye>» 
paper could end with a self-con lairre 
sot of conclusions for the non-spenaus 
which would give the substance an 
significance of the pap er. _ 

J. F. Bradley _ 

J. F. Bradley is lecturer in 

ment of economics. Queen’s umvers ■ 

ty, Belfast. 
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by Gavin Kitching 

Black Soul White Artifact: Fanon's 
clinical psychology and social theory 
by Jock McCulloch 

Cambridge University Press, £22.51) 
I SBN 052 1 247004 

For the many who will have forgotten 
and the many more who never knew, 
Frantz Fanon was born in Martinique 
in 1925 and educated both there and in 
France. He served in the French army 
during the Second World War, and 
afterwards qualified in medicine and 
psychiatry at the University of Lyon. In 
1953 he was appointed head of the 
psychiatry department at Blida-Join- 
vilie Hospital in Algiers, and was 
working there when, a year later, the 
Algerian War of Independence began. 

The war, which lasted until 1961, 
changed Fanon's life and a great many 
of his attitudes and political views, 
changes which crystallized in his mosi 
famous book, Les damnds de la terre 
(The Wretched of the Earth) published 
in 1961, the year of his death (from 
leukemia) in a Washington hospital. 
From the time of his resignation from 
Blida-Joinvilie in 1956, until his death. 
Fanon was engaged almost exclusively 
in political arid propaganda work for 
thc National Liberation Front in 
Algiers, the FLN. This work, and 
especially The Wretched of the Earth 
which was its culmination, provided 
Fanon with a place in the pantheon of 
Third World revolutionary heroes 
(along with Mao, Guevara and Cab- 
ral), honoured both by Third World 
intellectuals themselves and by the 
European student left of Ihe late 1960s. 
In the latter case however, Fanon's 
reputation was probably higher in Paris 
than anywhere else, where it benefited 
from the advocacy of his lifelong friend 
and supporter, Jean-Paui Sartre. 

Yet despite all this fame, Fanon’s 
work has suffered from a considerable 
neglect since those heady days of the 
late 1960s, not only in the West, but 
even among the radical nationalist 
intelligensia of Africa (for whom The 
Wretched of the Earth was mainly 
written). Jock McCulloch's book is a 
serious and long overdue attempt to 
grapple with the difficult and explosive 
issues at the centre of Fanon's life and 
work. However, it is an irony gener- 
ated by a volatile world in combination 
with a sluggish publishing industry, 
that McGulloch seems to favour with- 
drawal from the kind of cultural and 
psychological explanations of the colo- 
nial and post-colonial situation in Afri- 
ca which Fanon attempted, precisely at 
a time when others of us feel the need 
fo return to them. 


But perhaps “return’’ is the wrong 
word, for as this book very dearly 
demonstrates, Frantz Fanon never 
provided anything so coherent as a 
ineary" of these phenomena to which 
we could return. What he did leave 
oehuid was only “a series of giant 
fragments ■ . . the residue of an im- 
mensely productive life*' (page 212), 
pd fragments moreover which fit 
together very uneasily. 

the contradictions in Fanon's 
work derive from the always politically 
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Fanon and the colonial personality 
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political theory, to carry through his 
project of explaining psychological 
states by reference to social and politic- 
al situations. His social and political 
explanations are never sufficiently 
fine-grained to deal with individual 
differences, and yet as a clinical 
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Frantz Fanon: a man of “many admirers but few disciples’ 


snd Imperialism. He had two sets of 
mu?* “ task * neither of whom 
TrF* he accommodate. On the one 
w ®J e toe European cthnopsychiat- 
ff- p orot. Carothers and aoove all, 
Mannoni - seeking explanations of 
“ionized peoples in their psychology, 
eith at £l ,n torn was deemed to derive 
to*® an inferior physiology or 
an n°p ,s more “liberal" version) 
^PnnWw but alterable cultural 
otoer side were the poets 
J^e, with their universalized 
of “black” culture and 
gy ! °^ en characterized in 
svrWt toTm'ngly similar to the ethnop- 
2£™™». But of course with tfc 
tC:£!r Bn ? nts Inverted. The irra- 
ethrw 801 er notionalism which the 
, "W^ychiatrists dismissed as primi- 
Cfa aJr f ltiu “ P f toe past, Blyden, 
liarhinL and r Senghor presented as 
o[ ■ f* rs ° f toc future, the hallmarks 
genuinely humane culture by 


which the world would be saved from 
the barbarities of western rationalism. 

Fanon saw the ethnopsychiatrists as 
mere racist ideologues of colonial 
power, but lie was also hostile tu 
nfgritude. He rejected the latter's 
universalization or what he insisted 
were historically and geographically 
specific characteristics of some black 
people . Above all he was angered by its 
romanticizing, indeed mythologizing, 
of the past, as a substitute for doing 
anything about the terrible present 
reality of the colonized. But it negri- 
lude and ethnopsychiatTy represented 
the twin adversaries against which 
Fanon defined his life’s project, they 
also formed its outer boundaries, for 
Fanon never really escaped either. On 
thc one hand he accepted the descrip- 
tions but not the explanations of the 
psychology of the colonized offered by 
Mannoni in Prospem and Caliban. On 
thc other hand he never really moved 
beyond thc nigritude conception of a 
return to a “real" or “authentic” Afri- 
can culture as the ultimate goal of 
colonial liberation. 

Mannoni in particular was a power- 
ful influence on all of Fanon’s work, as 
McCulloch suggests. Prospero and 
Caliban, a study of colonial Madagas- 
car, was published in 1947, five years 
before Fanon’s first book Black Skins 
White Masks, in which Fanon attempts 
much the same kind of study of 
Martinique as Mannoni had under- 
taken ofMadagascar. In both cases the 
aim was to analyse the nature and 
origins of the psychologies of coloniz- 
ers and colonized. In Prospero and 
Caliban Mannoni had characterized 
the personality of the colonizer as one 
of inferiority, and that of the colonized 
as one of dependence. In the former 
case, the growing individualism and 
loss of a sense of community and 
belonging which is a product of western 
development, produces a sense of 
worthlessness, or inferiority , which can 
only be assuaged by a ceaseless quest 
for individual power and achievement. 
In the latter case however, the depen- 
dent personality achieves security not 
bv any individual assertion of power or 
responsibility, but by the unquestion- 
ing acceptance of a superior authority 
(expressed, for Mannoni, in the Mala- 
gasy reverence for ancestors), mis 
need for security through authority is 
so powerful, that if an existing author- 
ity is withdrawn or brought into ques- 
tion, the response of the dependent 
personality is not to replace it by 


asserting himself but, after an interlude 
of extreme panic and random violence, 
to seek another unquestioned author- 
ity. These two types of “personality!', 
each corresponding to types of sacieLy 
and culture, explain both the coloniz- 
ers’ desire to colonize, and the colo- 
nized’s desire (once the potency of 
previous forms of authority have been 
undermined by colonial conquest) to 
be dominated anew. 

Now Fanon accepted as accurate 
some of the specific descriptions of the 
attitudes of colonizers and colonized 
offered by Mannoni, while utterly 
rejecting Mannoni's explanations of 
these attitudes. In the case of the 
colonizers. Fanon accused him of 
understating the historical depth and 
incidence oi racism in European cul- 
ture and above all, castigated him for 
his blindness lo the economic and 
political interests which were sustained 
by colonial racism. In the case of the 
colonized, he argued that in so far as 
colonized peoples did manifest “de- 
pendent” attitudes, this was a result 
not of some "Caliban” personality 
type, but of the total destruction and 
deformation of the psychology and 
culture of the colonized wrought by 
colonialism. To assert otherwise was to 
assign colonized peoples to some lower 
level of an evolutionary tree which they 
must ascend in the hallowed footsteps 
of Europeans. And this evolutionary 
conception whether overt and crude 
(as in the “physiological" theories of 
Porot or Carothers) or implicit and 
subtle (as in Mannoni) was for Fanon 
both racist and an apology for colonial- 
ism. His counter-concept to this, the 


fatally deformed and undermined by 
colonialism - which Fanon generated 
out of his critique of Mannoni re- 
mained the central obsession of all his 
work, from Black Skins White Masks 
(1952), through a A Dying Colonialism 
(1959) to The Wretched of the Earth 
(1961). 

What changes however is Fanon’s 
understanding of who, among the 
colonized, suffered from this deforma- 
tion of the personality, and his concep- 
tion of how it is to be overcome. In 
Black Skins White Masks he is ambi- 
guous about both issues. In the first 
case he tends to shift continually from a 
discussion of the “while mask 
psychology of the black elite of Marti- 


nique, the elite from which he himself 
derived, to a projection of that 
psychology on to black people in 
general. In tbe second case, while he 
insists repeatedly on thc economic and 
political interests which lie behind col- 
onialism, he never actually advocates 
even a political independence for 
Martinique. In fact he appears to 
think that the psychoses of the colonial 
situation can be handled, at least lo a 
decree, using the traditional indi- 
vidualist techniques of psychoanalysis. 

The horrors of the Algerian war 
changed all this, however. Fanon came 
to see the “psychotic" response of the 
colonial petty bourgeoisie to colonial- 
ism - the pathetic desire to emulate the 
European, indeed to be white, to 
assume the “white mask" in order both 
to compensate for a loss of identity and 
to escape a total self-loathing - as the 
response of a particular class, that in 
closest touch with the racist European 
culture. It is therefore not a response 
shared by others among the colonized. 
Most especially it is not shared by the 
Algerian peasantry or by the African 

P easantry in general. Thus for the later 
anon the African peasantry is a 
revolutionary class precisely because it 
is protected from the debilitating 
poison of European culture by geog- 
raphical and social distance, and thus 
retains both its psychology cal health 
and its cultural authenticity. In addi- 
tion, in The Wretched of the Earth 
Fanon came to embrace violent anti- 
colonial struggle not only for its politic- 
al efficacy but because he viewed 
violence as cathartic. Violence became 
for him the only really effective way in 
which thc colonized can free them- 
selves from the “colonial personality 1 ' 
and (hc psychoses which it induces , and 
thus regain a true sense of their own 
worth and power. 

It is this acceptance, celebration 
even, of violence in the first chapter of 
The Wretched of the Earth for which , 
the book is now mainly remembered. It 
was certainly the focus of most of the 
critical cnmmcnl at the time, nnd 
evoked constant comparisons (inaccu- 
rate, as David Cnutc showed lone ago 
in his study of Fanon) with Sorel. 
However, the obsession with attacking 
and defending the thesis on violence in 
Fanon’s last work has obscured its 
much more fundamental weaknesses. 
These all derive, as McCulloch insists, 
from Fanon's inability, not only in this 
book, but in ail his work, to merge 
successfully his psychology and his 


psychiatrist, Fanon dealt with those 
differences every day. Thus, in his 
cli nc ia (studies at Blida-Joinvi lie Fanon 
treated many Algerian peasants who. if 
his “class" theory was correct ought not 
to have been suffering from disorders 
of the “colonial personality". Alterna- 
tively. they may have been suffering 
from psychiatric disorders which did 
not have" their roots in that personality. 
McCulloch suggests that, as a doctoi, 
Fanon could and did accept such u 
possibility. As n political theorist and 
propagandist however, he was con- 
strained to deny it. 

More generally, it is doubtful that 
Fanon’s specific observations in Marti- 
nique ana Algeria can be genera li/ed 
lo ail colonial situations in the wav that 
lie attempts in The Wretched ot die 
Earth. McCulloch shows, for example, 
that Fanon’s characterization of the 
economic and social situation of “the 
African peasantry” fits thc situation in 
East and Central Africa much inure 
closely than West Africa. Moreover. 
Fanon never produces any convincing 
evidence cither that the peasants are, 
all of them, the bearers of cultural 
niulicnt icil y ( this sec ms to be I nrgely an 
assumption with nigritude roots, as 
McCulloch notes) or, even if they are. 
why this should in itself render them 
revolutionary. Finally, though Fanon's 
descriptions of the cultural nnd econo- 
mic characteristics of the neo-colonial 
regimes of black Africa were insightful 
and sometimes prophetic, his view of 
thc petty bourgeoisie as both culturally 
and psychologically crippled and eco- 
nomically impotent led him lu umlei- 
cstimaie its capacity to survive and 
rule. Conversely, his overcstimation of 
the revolutionary potential of the 
peasantry fed him to false expectations 
of the ease and speed with which 
neo-colonial regimes would be over- 
thrown. 

So for all these reasons Fanon has 
had many admirers but few disciples. 
'Fhe “Fanonist" conceptions of col- 
onialism, neo-colonialism and libera- 
tion have influenced nearly every sub- 
sequent writer on these themes, as 
McCulloch suggests. And yet virtually 
nobody has tried to pursue Fanon’s 
particular cultural and psychological 
obsessions. And the reason (aside from 
the difficulty of reproducing Fanon's 
extraordinary combination of skills 
nnd experience) is not far to seek. For 
as the flaws and contradictions in his 
work eloquently testify, it seems 
almost impassible to pursue such 
obsessions without relapse either into 
more or less subtle forms of white 
racism on the one hand or into the most 
question- begging cultural romantic- 
ism , itself always capable of degenerat- 
ing into a kina of counter-racism, on 
the other. That such an original and 
courageous thinker as Fanon could not 
entirely escape the latter trap, though 
his whole life's work was designed in 
reaction to it, is an eloquent testimony 
to the intractability of the problem. 


Thus, in short, both black and white 
scholars of Africa have bad reason to 
leave the Fanonist heritage severely 
alone. It is an ambiguous ancestor for 
all radicals, for thc harsh fact is that 
"Fanonism" must be assigned safely lo 
the past. The present in Africa has 
rendered its cenlral themes too hot to 
handle - for everybody. And yet the 
manifest inadequacy of all the current 
varieties of economist ic Marxism to 
, explain the present dismal economic 
nnd political situation in Africa (im- 
perialism, dependency, too much capi- 
talism, too liilEe capitalism, - take your 
pick) surely means that, however un- 
comfortable and dangerous it rnuy be, 
these themes do have lo be reopened. 
It is precisely the silences, contusions 
and ambiguities in Fanon which Jock 
McCulloch so ubly locates that provide 
us with the places to start in taking up 


Fanon's neglected heritage. 

Gavin Kitching is lecturer in sociology 
at the Polytechnic of North London . 
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Seminal 
essays 
on Pope 


impulses towards accommodation with 
his society on the one hand, and 
self-assertion against it oil the other". 

As appendices to the volume there 
lire two important biographical items: 
;i revised “Finding List of Books Sur- 
viving frntn Pope's Library"; and a 
cliitcli of letters from Pone and his 
acquaintances which includes both un- 
published material on the acquisition 
from William Borlfise of fossils for the 
Twickenham grotto, mid fresh evi- 


dence entice riling Pope's action against 
James Watson for pirating letters. 
The volume forms a tribute to the 


Collected hi Himself: essays critical, 
biographical and bibliographical on 
Pope and some of hiscontemporarics 
by Maynard Mack 

Associated University Presses, £21.00 
ISBNntS74IJI82U 

In 1944 Maynard Mack remarked on 
Pope's characteristic habit of “opening 
out vistas while scenting tn he looking 
at something else close at bund". His 
own essays ami led tires on Pope, here 
collcclcif, share this habit in u marked 


degree. 

Much of Professor Mack's work lias 
been minutely scholarly - bibliog- 
raphical. editorial, explicatory - but lie 
hits always had a keen eye fot broader 
implications lying behind the detail. 

I lie eiirlv “Letters of Pope to Allcr- 
hmy in the Towei” (1945). lor exam- 
ple, while based on questions of 
;itli ihution and the minutiae of pub- 
lishing histoiy. piovitlcs evidence of 
Pope's loyalty to Attcrbnry and re- 
tiiinds us that “despite his shortcom- 
ings he remained the sort of friend that 
any man in distress would like to 
have". A lascinating scrap of barely 
legible evidence from a manuscript 
Iielps to date the Epitaph on Mrs 
Corbet and to clear Pupe of the charge, 
first levelled by Dilke, that he had 
originally composed the lines for Mrs 
Cope anil transferred them to Mi’s 
Corbet some years Inter when a monu- 
ment to her was erected. A study of 
annotations in the Earl of Oxford's 
copy of Epistle to Arbitihnot shows that 
the transformation of the poem into a 
dialogue, effected by Wnrburton in the 


variety and quality of Professor Mack’s 
work over nearly forty years and puls 
much scattered material conveniently 
within two covers. But libraries will 
already possess most items in this 
collection (sometimes in multiple 
copies) and may in present circum- 
stances hesitate to spend £21 to acquire 
the relatively small body of work - 
most notably two of the Northcliffc 
Lectures ana sonic new letters - that 
has nut already appeared. 

John Cf Milker 

fuhn ( ’futfkcr is professor of English at 
Westfield College, London. 
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Forms of life: character and moral 
iniujii nation In the novel 
by Mur tin Price 
Yale University Press. £22.50 
I SBNM. Kill 028(17*1 

The investigation of Hie ways in which 
the moral imagination can he seen 
working in the deployment of charac- 
ter and action in novels is a central 
critical task, and a critic who does this 
over an interesting variety of novels 
from Jane Austen to Tliomus Mann 
can be sure of receiving serious atten- 
tion from his colleagues. Professor 


maiogue eiiecteu ny wnmurton in the Price is a thoughtful. perceptive, ii 
1751 «hl ion, was almost certainly Icctually well-stocked critic who. i 


begun by Pope in 1735 and is therefore 
not. as has often been claimed, an 
editorial intrusion. In these, as in 
dozens of instances, Frolessor Mack 
demonstrates an impressive pertinacity 
in pursuing the significance of (rifles 
that less sensitive critics would have 
left unconsidered. 

But by no means all the work is of 
this investigative kind and in three 
seminal essays in particular, Professor 
Mack has contributed powerfully to 
the broad modern evaluation of Pope’s 
work. “On Reading Pope'*, a lecture 
delivered in 1944 as part of the 
bicentennial celebrations, still shows a 
certain nervousness in the face of 
lingering post-Romantic hostility, and 
an apparent touch of audacity in asking 
for attention to be paid to the “delicate 
local structures” or the couplet and for 
a reading that will take fuller account 
than was customary of the literary, 
philosophical and theological "mat-, 
rices" of the work. Only five years 
later, in “'Wit and Poetry and Pope’: 
some observations on his imagery", 
there is a greater confidence in Pro les- 
sor Mack s firm acceptance of the 
phrase "poetry of statement" as a 
description of Pope’s verse and in the 
way this tends to a subtle examination 
of different kinds of Popcun metaphor. 
Two years further on “The Muse of 
Satire” locates a change in the whole 
critical temper through the gradual 
re-emergence of an interest in rhetoric, 
a new emphasis on artifice and the 
recognition that satire "exhibits an 
Hppreciuble degree of fictionalhy” 
which makes any simple attempt to 
Interpret Pope's poetry in terms of his 
life impossible. 

Yet (here must be some relationship 
between artifice and experience and in 
Professor Mack’s later work . under the 
stimulation perhaps of George Sher- 
bum’s great edition of Pope’s Cones - 
p<wifeii«*(l956), the review of which is 
printed here, the theme has been what, 
in the Northcliffe Lectures delivered at 
University College in May 1972,' he 
called “the pursuit of Pope , a pursuit 
that recognizes “the impossibility of 
capture” (since to capture would he to 
fix in an unnatural rigidity) but strives 
strenuously to understand the kaleido- 
scope of die poet’s nature. One nf the 
must affecting essfiys in this book is (he 
final NorthdiTfe Lecture which discus- 
ses Pope’s physical disability and its 
effect on his life and poetry, as he 
strove to reconcile "tne conflicting 


introductory chapters raising some 

f tencral questions about fiction in the 
ighl nf a positive host of iiukIcmi 
critical pciccptmus duly cited, presents 
novels to us often by way of plot 
summitry accompanied' by shrewd and 
philosophically sophisticated analyses 
of the significance of it all stage by 
stage. 

It is not easy reading, and sometimes 
one allows oneself to wonder whether 
one would not be better employed 
re-reading the novels undeT discussion. 
There is no doubt that the render of this 
hook is engaging with a mind of 
considerable power and unusual sensi- 
tivity. but to read something dose on 
200,000 words of quotations inter- 
spersed with interpretative comment is 
like attending a non-stop seminar for 
weeks on end. Li is a very superior 
seminar, no doubt, but the relentless 
pedagogy can be wearing. 

Sometimes the discussion declines 
into bits of quotations and summaries 
of (he kind in which all teachers of 
literature indulge in the classroom but 
which falls n little flut on the printed 
page. Here is a paragraph from the 
discussion of Henry James's The Wings 
of the Dove: 

That lucidity returns in the last 
scene, when Densher had received 
his inheritance from Milly Thcale. 
(lie inheritance that will finally allow 
him and Kate the freedom to marry. 
Kate asks Densher if lie is not now in 
love with M illy's memory. Nor does 
she allow him lo dismiss the possibili 
ity. She would have been so In his 

E fnce . she claims, and khe recognized 
is feelings: “Your memory's your 
love. You want no other.” when he 
meets this by offering to marry her nt 
once, she asks. “As we were?" Bui 
she (urns away from his assent with a 
final shake of her head. She is 
beyond the illusions lie tries to 
sustain, und she speaks the moving 
last sentence of the novel: “We shall 
never he again as wc were!" 

It is perhaps unfair to quute this, for 
there is much more in Professor Price's 
discussion or James (in a chapter 
entitled “Tlie Logic of Intensity") tlum 
this would suggest; but there isa lot of 
this kind of thing all the same. Profes- 
sor Price rc-reuus the novels with us - 
they include Emma. Mansfield Park , 
The Red ami the Black, The Charter- 
house of Pn rum. Great Expectations, 
Little Dorr it. Mlddlemarch. Fcfi.tr Holt, 
Daniel Deronda, Anna Karenina, War 


tin d Pence, The Awkward Age. The 
Golden Bowl. Lord Jim, Nostwmo. 
Women in Love, A Passage to India . 
To the Lighthouse and Felix Krull - 
sometimes in considerable detail, 
uuoting, summarizing, commenting, 
illuminating. making comparisons and 
contrasts, citing other critics, referring 
to philosophers und philosophies, 
framing generalizations, pressing (he 
reader In attend to nil (his with a 
didactic confidence that reveals (he 
university teacher of long standing. 

In i he end does m licit more emerge 
than a reasonably well-endowed read- 
er will absorb from reading the novels 
without such pedagogical assistance? 
The answer must be “yes", even 
though it is difficult to retain all the 
insights suggested in the course of this 
carefully argued discussion: at the end 
one is aware of having received a great 
variety of comments on the signifi- 
cance of fictional characters and their 
actions. "When we read a novel, 
whatever we need to know about a 
character is revealed to us in that 
work," write Professor Price. “By the 
end of (Ire work our awareness <if the 
character has come to suine kind of 
resting point. All the questions and 
problems that are raised by the dm rac- 
ier are resolved." But if this is really so, 
do we need critics? The assumption 
behind the hook is that student readers 
- and this hook derives, we are told, 
from lectures to students* - are not 
really capable of gelling from u novel 
“whatever wc need to know about u 
character" without the commentary of 
a wise and well-read teacher. This may 
well he so, in which ease the reasons for 
its being so arc worth some examina- 
tion. 

The difficulty in reviewing a book of 
this kind is that once one has read it 
through one is nware of having picked 
up many insights mi the way hut cannot 
retain them in detail or summarize 
(hem in any way. For those who have 
not read the novels under discussion 
the hook is not really intelligible: for 
those who have, it communicates in- 
sights that the author Imnself admits 
ought to be available directly from a 
reading of the novels. Something like 
this can probably be said of all literary 
criticism, and for a fellow critic to innke 
these comments may sound ns though 
he is fouling his own nest. Neverthe- 
less. the problem asserts itself as one 
rends the hook. It may be said dial a 
book ql this kind forces the reader lo 
reflect on the nature and function of 
lilemry criticism. 

David Daichcs 

David Dniches has recently concluded 
delivering the Gifford Lectures, to be 
published under the title " God and the 
Poets . " 

Medieval 

glosses 

Old English Literature 
by M.J. Alexander 
Macmillan, £14.00 and £3.95 
ISBN 0333 26903 9 and 26904 7 
English Gothic Literature 
by D.S. Brewer 
Macmillan. £14.00 and £3.95 
ISBN 0333 27138 6 and 271 39 4 

Histories of literature are back in 
fashion. These are the first two 
volumes, chronologically, of a twelve- 
volume series from Macmillan, and at 
least one other major publisher has a 
corresponding set in active prepurn- 
tioh. Perhaps we do indeed need nefr 
ones every other gene rat idn or so. 

Michael Alexander assurpes “little 
knowledge of this period or its surviv- 
ing products and none of its language”; 
Derek Brewer requires "no specialist 
knowledge in the reader". Conse- 
quently in the first of these hooks there 
is extensive quotation, all of it in 
translation (The Wanderer in its entire- 
ly); the medieval volume enn manage 
with glosses and occasional transla- 


tions but usually provides the original. 
A good deal of summarizing goes on. 
more in the second volume wnerc there 


editor, but surely the reader should 
bring something to a history of litera- 
ture, if only a general knowledge of the 
major works it discusses. 

What else should one look for? 
Accuracy, naturally, mid a good index, 
which both volumes have. A sense of 
how the history moulded the literature; 
in both books' there ure chronological 
tables at the end and introductory 
chapters. Mr Alexander lias the harder 
task here, since his is the more unfa mil- 
iar period. Possibly his first two chap- 
ters. "Perspectives 1 ’ and "England 449- 
1066” might better have been com- 
bined or their order reversed. Dr 
Brewer's volume has more of a theme 
to it. ns reflected in its title, although I 
should not myself take the concept of 
“Gothic", with its idea of unpositos 
juxtaposed, quite so fur as he does. Me 
gives us a good sense both of literature 
in manuscript and how it differs from 
literature in print, and the numbers of 
such manuscripts of each work and its 
likely audience. He is deft at slipping in 
necessary information for the twen- 
tieth-century reader. From the story nf 
Layamon’s brut there naturally arises 
the question "But who was Arthur 
really?" The following section informs 
us. Elsewhere we are told, but un- 
obtrusively, who were the nine worth- 
ies and what is a pietd or simony. 

We need, too, a sense of develop- 
ment within the period. In this Dr 
Brewer has a head start: he can work 
towards the high-water mark of the late 
fourteenth century, and even the fif- 
teenth century includes Malory and the 
drama. Most of Mr Alexander's 
jewels, on the uther hand, {Beowulf, 
The Wanderer and The Seafarer) come 
early, and although he cleverly holds 
back The Dream of the Rood until a 
later chapter, there is a sense of things 

a through the motions, winding 
, as indeed they did. Mnldon may 
he a clarion call to the heroic ideal 
(perhaps too late); it is scarcely a great 
poem. Mr Alexander does not shirk 
this problem, although one of his 
chapter headings, "The Literature of 
the Establishment" might convey 
something rather different to some 
modern readers. Inevitably Beowulf 
dominates the first volume lb an extent 
Chaucer need not the second. Mr 
Alexander rather creeps up on 
Beowulf quoting the poem to illustrate 
heroic conventions before lie discusses 
it in detail, but this has the advantage 
of putting Beowulf at the climax of tne 
chapter which is clearly where it should 
be. On the other hand, what ought to 
be subordinate - but which has to be 
mentioned nevertheless - is kept so. 
Death and Life will never make the 
medieval top twenty and there is not 
much you can do with the Old English 
riddles other than suggest the answers. 

In a history of literature there can be 
only limited space for individual views. 
Mr Alexander demonstrates very well 
how the Old English poet prolongs the 


Is of course more material. With a 
writer like Malory, where narrative is 
iill-inipotlimt. this works well: I 
thought the ^ingie-line descriptions of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims' unnecessary; the 
summary m Piers Plowman is bravely 
done, bin it is f i task which might well 
have dimmed .tanglnnd himself. I 
assume that such' decisions were made 
hy the publishers or by the general 


moment of the testing of the hero, 
alone in his time of trial, by comparing 
him with previous heroic figures. The 
persons of the exile in the elegies is 
neatly characterized as “detribalized. 
alienated, lordless”. Dr Brewer (cor- 
rectly, [ am sure) will admit of no ironic 
narrators in the medieval period, “no 
two ‘voices' saying the same words but 
with different implications”. Instead 
he shows how the poet himself moves 
in and out of his poem. He is excellent 
on the style of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, as he is on the Gawain- 
poet generally. He conveys well the 
relationship of Middle English litera- 
ture to Old English and to the Renaiss- 
ance. Mr Alexander, on the other 
hand, has little which comes before his 
period and so has lo start from scratch, 
but his comparisons with what comes 
afterwards are chiefly with modern 
poetry. 

Both volumes are tlear and attrac- 
tively produced introductions to their 
periods; both have several plates with 
annotations to them. The publishers 
deserve to be congratulated for keep- 
ing the paperback price so low, for a 
good history of literature should be on 
me bookshelf of every student of 
English. And these volume? will prove 
very useful, even if I occasionally felt 
(less oiien iii Hie later volume) that the 
attempt to da some of the reading for 
the render, to make all absolutely 
clear, had resulted in something of the 
dignity of a literary history having 
slipped away, the tinkling cymbal now 
and then being heard at the expense of 
the sounding brass. 

S. S. Hussey 

A. S. Hussey is professor of medieval 
literature til the University of Lancaster. 




Judgment 
and love 

June Austen and (he Didactic Novel 
by Jan Fergus 
Macmillan, £20. (JO 
ISBN0 333 31989 3 
Jane Austen: a reassessment 
hyl'.J.M. Scott 
Vision. Cl 1.95 
1SBN0 84478 494 2 

These two very good hooks on Jane 
Austen share a rich enthusiasm fn r 
their subject. They stay close to the 
text and texture of the novels; thev 
avoid jargon and all the cant of criti- 
cism, ana are a thousand miles away 
from the dreary abstractions and sterile 
solipsism of much modern critical 
(henry. Both books insist that Jane 
Austen is above all else a comic writer. 
Both writers see Norllumger Abbey as 
the odd novel out; both offer impress- 
ive defences of Mansfield Park. 

Professor Fergus in Jane Austen and 
the Didactic Novel is chiefly concerned 
with the first three novels which show 
“a great artist in the process of extend- 
ing ncr range and mastering her craft". 
All Jane Austen’s novels are didactic 
because in them she aims to educate 
our judgment and sympathy, just as the 
judgment and sympathy of her 
heroines are educated. For Professor 
Fergus Northanger Abbey is an excep- 
tion : it is not didactic since the heroine 
does not learn anything from the hero 
and there is therefore “no moral 
growth of any kind". I don’t think this 
is true. Catherine falls in love with 
Henry Tilney as Emma fails in love 
with Mr Knight ley; and from this love 
comes the clarity of vision which 
enables both heroines to see them- 
selves and others in a truer light. 

Readers who find Sense and Sensibil- 
ity “flatly mechanical" and “rigid" may 
be persuaded by this book to change 
their minds; but it is the chapter on 
Pride and Prejudice which offers most 
to any reader of Jane Austen. Profes- 
sor Fergus is especially good on Jane 
Austen's dialogue, and the finest thing 
in the book is a sustained analysis ana 
illustration of the dialogue in chapter 
ten of Pride and Prejudice. 

The discussion of the later novels is 
deliberately more brief. Professor Fer- 
gus excellently shows how dialogue in 
the first three novels becomes con- 
versation in the last three; and she 
shows how in Emma the didactic effect 
is complicated as “judgment is finally 
dissolved or transcended by love”. 

Dr Scott’s book, Jane Austen: fl 
reassessment, is more rumbustious. 
The infectious energy of his response 
to the novels often throws a vivid, fresh 
light on familiar topics; sometimes a 
too excited wish to say too many things 
at once, leads to sentences which lose 
themselves in their own parentheses. 

One of the themes of Dr Scott’s book 
is that Jane Austen often produced 
“something other and deeper than she 
consciously intended". The critical 
problems of intention are not discus- 
sed, but the thesis produces a fascinat- 
ing revaluation of Sense and Sensuru- 
ityi in that novel we see "the individual 
coping with society in such a way as to 
divulge insights that are coniic and 
tragic together”. Underneath the spi- 
ritedness of all Jane Austen’s fiction Dr 
Scott finds a vision of a society able to 
frustrate "the lives of the intelligently! 
appreciately deserving”. 

On Mansfield Park Dr Scott 
incisively good. The waywardness or 
Mudrick’s interpretation and the de- 
fensiveness of Trilling’s are expertly 
dismissed. He is rightly scornful oi 
modem readers “who are besotted 
with the Crawford-type commitment 
to spontaneity"; ana no critic has 
shown such a just, careful understand- 
ing of Jane Austen’s intentions in 
creating Fanny Price. . 

Dr Scott’s boldest reassessment, 
however, an attempt to dethrone 
Emma, fails througn overstatement 
and contradiction. Emma is “essential- 
ly a nasty book”, and yet “it hasamirm 
which is healthily to be enjoyed 1 . 1 w 
faults of the novel “stand out ver\ 
dearly”; but not clearly enough, l > 
seems, since, as Dr Scott admits, 
nobody but himself has noticed them. 

Both these critical works would hn ve 
helped Virginia Woolf “to catch J aIM? 
Austen in the act of great ness”. 

D.D. Devlin _ 

D. D. Devlin is reader in English at 
the Queen's University, Belfast. 
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BOOKS 

Spending 
time in 
the past 

A Personal History 
by A.J.P. Taylor 
Hnmish Hamilton . £9.95 
ISBN 024 1 109728 

Alan Taylor's idea that every historian 
should write an autobiography will nut 
fresh heart into the profession. Re- 
search grant applications may slow to a 
trickle as colleagues concentrate upon 
themselves. However, the specific in- 
junction will come as a surprise to 
other scholars who believe that histo- 
rians write autobiography most of the 
time and only use a variety of titles for 
their books to disguise this fact. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the 
impulse behind Taylor's effort does not 
stem from any desire to write exten- 
sively on the meaning of history. 
Apparently, its origin lies in an attempt 
to satisfy friends or strangers who 
claimed that he must have led an 
interesting life and should write about 
it. It would be uncharacteristic if 
Taylor had agreed with the first part of 
the suggestion. Indeed, his original 
proposal for a title was An uninterest- 
ing storv, but the publisher demurred. 
Other historians tempted into auto- 
biography may care to note that Taylor 
has had a mutually beneficial associa- 
tion with this particular publisher for 
over forty years. It may. therefore, be 
necessary to live a lone life and write a 
lot of books. That Taylor has written a 
lot of books and has had many trans- 
lated is confirmed by a photograph in 
this volume. They occupy four shelves. 

The autobiography of a biographer 
might be the occasion for some special 
reflections on the difficulties which 
accompany writing about people in the 
past. However, even in old age Taylor 
does not let his principles drop and 
descend into the realm of methodolo- 
gical discourse. Nevertheless, the ex- 
perience of. writing this book has 
apparently reinforced an already well- 
developea suspicion of sources. He 
fears that the nutobiographer may 
record events that never happened, 
particularly those in extreme youth and 
extreme age. What he does not tell us. 
however, is how he went about his 
task. Years ago I heard him express his 
determination to foil any biographer 
by destroying letters and other neces- 
sary aids to the reconstruction of a life’s 
«mrk. Presumably lie has been his own 
victim In this respect, though he does 
not say. No doubt his memory hns been 
the best source, an instrument in his 
rase which most historians would like 
to possess and only disparage from 
j-nvy. There had to be selection, partly 
because the original version had to be 
relieved of 76 cases of libel. On this 
score, Taylor offers the consolation to 
anyone who has looked in the index in 
yam that his name might have been 
there but for a legal blue pencil. 

’s indeed a personal history, by 
“tfns blunt, brittle and bitter yet also 
®'t. sad and sentimental. Taylor sees 
jjimself for much of life as a solitary 
only rarely happy with his lot, 
inoijgh not in these last years. There is 
® great deal of information about his 
damages and families, though by the 
«press wish of his second wire there is 
reference to her. A marriage which 
years is a big hole in a 
person^ history. So, it is not a corfi- 
Fl®„ autobiography in these matters, 
some of his admirers may feel 
thom f Ven as stands, he has taken 
a 1 7 uch ‘ n, ° Ws confidence. On 

Ororelaxed level, passages in the 
remtnd on e what an admirable 
^■Suesthe is (quite unlike Dylan 
m this respect, as we learn at 
bath nSW- He only requires a cold 
it the nioming, though 

breakfast followed by a substantial 

varied tfl ‘ s volume is certainly 
faiher n^j , eam a bout mother and 
School 1 La n ca ?* l 're and Bootham 
which ' 01,71 Peoples and prejudices 
stoimv SL 10 , nim in a sometimes 

™ private and public life are given 



a thorough airing. They range from a 
misplaced early devotion to single beds 
to nuclear disarmament. He admits 
that he made some mistakes, though 
his critics and opponents made more. 
There remains a captivating crispness 
in his judgments or men and events, 
expressed as ever in his famous short 
sentences. The blurb claims that he has 
become the People’s Historian, and 
few men can have done more to make 
history popular. His skill in various 
media is legendary and we learn more 
of the inside story behind some of these 
performances. Yet he seems amhiva- 
lent in his attitude towards the “profes- 
sion'' of historian, and the official 
"profession” does not quite know 
whether to treat him very seriously. He 
does not appear, for example, in John 
Kenyon’s group of “historv men". 
Oddly, too, in this book there is very 
little of what might be properly called 
intellectual autobiography. Taylor is 
adamant that he does not believe in 
anything, but even so it would have 
been interesting to know why lie has 
spent so much time with the past. In his 
aisdain for such matters, however, he 
confirms that there are English history 
men and there are others, iconoclastic 
and dissenting though Alan Taylor sees 
himself to have been, there is in this 
book an endearing rear view ot him 
walking in the Lake District (juxta- 
posed with a photograph or our hero 
resting on Napoleon's bed). In his 
devotion to his walking boots he shows 
himself in this amusing personal his- 
tory to be also a part of an English 
historical tradition. 


Keith Robbins 


Keith Robbins is professor of modern 
history at the University of Glasgow. 

The other 
side 

Independent Television in Britain 
volume one: Origin and Foundation, 

1946-62 

volume two: Expansion and Change, 

1958-68 

by Brian Sendall 
Macmillan, £15.00 per volume 
IS BN 0 333 30941 3 and 30942 1 

Sometime in the early 1960s Hugh 
Greene, then the Director General 
of the BBC, was due to fly to Cana- 
da to give evidence to a Canadian 
parliamentary committee on broad- 
casting. On discovering that Sir 
Robert Fraser, the Director General 
of the Independent Broadcasting Au- 
thority was to fly out on the same 
plane to give evidence to the same 
committee, Greene immediately 
changed his flight for Fraser was a 
man he did not like from an orga- 
nization he did not respect. It was a 
harsh, strange attitude and yet it 
reflected the view within the.Bm- 
that the authority was somehow un- 
seemly. tainted by its ruling over a 
collection or cultural Untermensdm. 

The BBC had for several years 
before this been fighting for its life 
against ITV (Greene instructed his 

subordinates always to refer to it as 

commercial television) which awards j ^acey 

the end of the 1950s had obtained 73 Miciiau 1 1 avey 
per cent of the total viewing audi- 
ence. The disdain felt towards ITV 
had developed apace in the ewly 
days of the new service when finan- 
cial difficulties seemed to be fwaqg 
it in precisely the direction of mass 


taste , “lowest common denomina- 
tor” programmes which had filled its 
opponents with dread during the pas- 
sage of the 1954 Television Act. 

It had taken onlv a matter of 
weeks after the opening night of ITV 
in September 1955 tor the harsh 
realities of economics to become 
apparent. The attempts at a balanced 
schedule, the programmes of quality 
and culture as well as “people's tele- 
vision’’ were imperilled. In the face 
of inadequate revenue from advertis- 
ing changes were made, including the 
abandonment of breakfast television, 
and reduction in the numbers of se- 
rious programmes. The programme 
controller of Associated Rediffusion 
announced in November 1955 that 
the company would give the public 
what it wanted: 

Let’s face it once und for all. The 
public likes girls, wrestling, bright 
musicals, quiz shows and real-life 
drama. We gave them the Halle 
Orchestra, Foreign Press Club, 
floodlit football and visits to the 
local fire stations. Well, we’ve 
learned. From now on, what the 
public wants, its going to get. 

So was formed the idea that ITV 
had abandoned the intentions of the 
Television Act of 1954, had gone 
down market pandering to the baser 
tastes within British culture, and that 
the ITA had acquiesced in this bet- 
rayal. This view ultimately led to the 
flaying that ITV received in the Pilk- 
inglon Report in 1962, which laid the 
basis for the important reforms in the 
1964 Television Act. 

All of this and much more is told 
in great, and often fascinating detail 
in these two volumes: indeed nothing 
that was said or written about ITV 
seems to go unrecorded. Sendall is 
quick, too quick perhaps, to defend 
the Authority but rightly says 
If sights had temporarily been lo- 
wered, in the interests of survival, 
ITV possessed and retained the 
will to raise them again. The “re- 
treat from culture" was halted in a 
matter of months rather than 
years, but the damage it did to 
(TV’s reputation amongst the 
opinion-forming minority was 
much less speedily repaired. The 
chickens persisted in coming home 
to roost. 

Sendall goes to inurdinate lengths 
to demonstrate the importance of the 
authority in ensuring that ITV fulfil- 
led the public service role which Par- 
liament had demanded of it. He is 
able to show just how the presence 
of a public authority with real teeth 
laid to rest fears of competition and 
commercialism in British TV. 
However, it should not be forgotten 
that the emergence of ITV did force 
the BBC to rethink its relationship 
with its audience by effectively ex- 
tending to it an important part of the 
role of defining wh?t it wanted. The 
public service system of broadcasting 
survived nevertheless both because 
the BBC did not go the whole way 
and retained its basic commitment to 
ideas of excellence and quality and 
because the ITA demanded that 
those companies awarded franchises 
should serve at least some of the lime 
the public good rather than private 
prom. The story of how that was done 
is the subject of Sendall’s work: the 
chronicling of one of the major cultural 
and financial success stories of the 
postwar period. 

Although not easy to read these 
two volumes (soon to be joined by a 
third) make an important and scho- 
larly contribution to our understand- 
ing of British broadcsting. They are 
also extraordinarily apposite to the 
current discussions about the future 
of television and one is constantly 
reminded of the lessons to be 
learned from the past thirty years. 
For example, there lias been an 
annoying tendency among some par- 
ticipants in the debate on cable to 
refer to the “unfounded fears” about 
the quality of television in the early 
1950s expressed by defenders of the 
BBC, and to observe that indeed 
competition has turned out to be 
beneficial. Sendall’s history demons- 
trates that creating successful and 
worthwhile television systems needs • 
more than just wishful thinking, pub- 
lic relations and the assumed beauty 
and virtue of market forces. 


The Historical Geography of Scotland 
Since 1707: geographical aspects of 
modern! znllu ii 
by David Turnovk 
Cnmbridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 521 24453 6 ' 

Scottish Urban History 
edited by George Gordon and 
Brian Dicks 

Aberdeen University Press, £14.00 
ISBN Q0H 025762 3 ' 

An Historical Geography of Scotland 
edited by G. Whittington and 
I.D. Whyte 

Academic Press, £22.50 mid £9.80 
ISBN 0 12 747360 2 and 747362 9 

Glasgow: the making of □ city 
by Andrew Gibb 
Croom Helm. £12.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0161 5 

The simultaneous publication of four 
works in the field of historical geogra- 
phy of Scotland is itself a significant 
historical event. Just a little over n 
decade and a half ago there was only n 
handful of papers published by such 
stalwart pioneers as Arthur Geddes, 
A. C. O'Dell and James Caird. Whui 
brought about the change? 

Among the forces which have 
directed young minds into this field of 
endeavour, one was the spirit of the 
post-imperial age which encouraged 
Scots lo look nt themselves and their 
geopolitical relationships since the 
avenues of empire had been dosed off. 
Forced to stay at home, many began to 
ask why the spoils of the imperial age 
were no more than a vile housing stuck 
and an obsolete industrial base. The 
preoccupation with the agriculture of 
highland and glen gave away to inquiry 
about the all too gnm urban landscape. 

There was also (lie major reorga- 
nization of the Scottish Record Office 
which created record classes that 
would be relevant to the scholar who 
was asking questions not about Mary 
Queen or Scots or Bonnie Fripcc 
Charlie, but how everyday society 
went about its life and business. From 
the efforts of the office’s dedicated 
public servants, scholars were given 
access to previously unseen source 
material. 

David Turnock has been publishing 
articles on the Scottish scene since the 
mid-1960s, concentrating mainly on 
the crofting counties. His work has 
always been thorough and detailed, 
and the only surprise in his textbook is 
that he has been able to maintain the 
same exacting standards while looking 
at the whole country. His (heme is 
“modernization" which he does not 
take from just 1707 but sees it as a con- 
tinuum from Anglo-Norman times. 

This theme has become the watch- 
word for Scottish historical geog- 
raphers and their colleagues in parallel 
disciplines. In essence it is about 
economic, technological and social 
changes and their impact on the evolv- 
ing human geography of - not North 
Britain - but of a separate entity, 
Scotland . Turnock has had the courage 
to give the wide sweep his personal 
imprint; and for that we are given a 


courageous and readable survey. 

Scottish Urban History is a conden- 
sation of scholarly research, a series 
of articles that will be read largely by 
those who already possess an intimate 
knowledge of the Scottish urban scene. 
The papers fall into two categories: 
those whose origins lie in their authors' 
doctoral dissertations and several re- 
view articles reflecting postdoctoral 
experience. 

Of the former, there are discussions 
of some detailed and specific aspects of 
the social and geographical structure of 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
Stirling (Dundee is largely ignored). 
Of the latter, there is an article on the 


medieval burgh (overlapping some- 
what with one on the evolution nf 
urban planning), an analysis of the 
merchant class, and the storv of work- 
ing-class housing in Scottish cities in 
the twentieth century. One notable 
paper is by John Hume on the role of 
transport in Victorian towns which 
takes that neglected subject one small 
step forward. 

Unfortunately, the book has a dis- 
concerting inconsistency: chapters 
ranging front impeccable scholarship 
to a shambles or factual und spelling 
errors. The quality of illustration, 
considering the subject-matter, is dis- 
appointing. 

The third work. An Historical 
Geography of Scotland, is yet another 
compilation of various authors’ in- 
terests. In this case the editors have 
gone to considerable Double to give 
the reader continuity through the ages 
- from prehistoric times lo the eve of 
Work! War I. 

The quality varies greatly, however, 
from a brilliant essay by Inn Whvle to 
somewhat didactic discourses by Whit- 
tington and J. Doherty. Whittington, 
for example, demolishes the case for an 
agricultural revolution without a single 
piece of graphical evidence. Despite its 
flaws, however, this is a very useful 
book. 

When people reach their shrunken 
twilight years, it is so easy to forget the 
vitality and strength they have pre- 
sented in their prime. The same goes 
for today’s Victorian cities - the Glas- 
gows and Liver pools - in their years of 
decripitude. Andrew Gibb has written 
a wonderful book about Glasgow full 
of the nitpicking detail the t one needs 
to understand tne makings of a great 
city. Even he fails, however, to give full 
due to one of the greatest planners of 
this century - Robert Bruce - a man 
who stands shoulder to shoulder with 
the American Robert Moses in their 
capacity to create the twentieth-cen- 
tury urban dream. 


capacity to create the twentieth-cen- 
tury urban dream. 

what is so attractive about this 
volume is the care with which the 
typography has been designed bv Kate 


ivpograpny has neen designed oy kale 
Kelly. In a beautiful old-fashioned way 
the book tempts the reader to sample 
its wares. For those who do not know 
the city this book will compel you to 
make a pilgrimage; and for any student 
with a desire to understand tne Victo- 
rian city it is obligatory reading. 

Ian Adams 

Jan Adams is senior lecturer in geogra- 
phy at the University of Edinburgh 

A paperback edition of Alison 
Ravetz s Remaking Cities: contradic- 
tions of the recent urban environment 
has been published by Croom Helm at 
£7.95. 


Michael Tracey is head of the Broad- 
casting Research Unit at the British 
Film Institute. His biography of Sir 
Hugh Greene will be published later 
this year. 


. . chock-full of fascinating facts and educated conjectures." 
- New York Times Book Review 

How We Live 

An Economic Perspective on 
Americans from Birth to Death 
Victor R Fuchs 

In this provocative economic analysis of the way Americans 
live, Fuchs relates the choices maoe by and for individuals to 
major social trends in American society. Focusing 
particularly on the areas of family, work, health ana 
education, Fuch offers innovative solutions to many 
contemporary problems. May 1983 , £14 00 

College Choice 
in America 

Charles F Manski & David A Wise 
B ased on a survey of nearly 23,000 American school leavers, 
the authors explore the various factors and complexities lhat 
influence whether or not they go on to college. May 1983 . 
£16 00 

HARVARD 

Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW1W 9SD 
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BOOKS 

Quest for 
a natural 
God 

God and (he New Physics 
by Paul Davies 
Deni, £8.95 
ISBN 046004577 6 
Philosophy and the New Physics 
by Jonathan Powers 
Methuen, £3.95 

ISBN Q 416 7 3480 4 

Hie scientific discoveries of this cen- 
tury have radically affected our view 
of the world in which wl* live. The 
clarity find inexorability of 
nineteen th-ccntury physics have dis- 
solved into the shadowy and fitful 
world of qitnnriim theory. The bil- 
linrd-bull particles and aether waves 
of yesteryear have merged into wnve- 
pnrticlc duality. The consequences 
tor our understanding of the nature 
of physical reality are still a matter 
nr unresolved debate, with the con- 
sciousness of the observer held by 
sonic to play a critical role. 

The Universe has been found lo 
have a history and we can peer back ± 
eighteen thousand million years lo its \ 
apparent origin in the big bang. The 
learned dispute and speculate about 
(he significance of processes taking 
place within minute fractions of a 


► One of his summary conclusions is: 
The existence of mind, for exam- 
I pic, as an abstract, holistic, organi- 
sational pattern, capable even of 
Bi disembodiment, refutes the reduc- 
tionist philosophy that wc are all 
nothing but moving mounds of 
atoms 

anil after u discussion using a software/ 
hardware analogy for the mind/bruin 
problem, he writes: 

Though some of these ideas may 
seem fearsome, they do hold out 
the hope that we can make scien- 
tific sense of immortality, for they 
emphasize that the essential ingre- 
dient of mind is information 
Towards the end of the book 
Davies seems to consider seriously 
the notion of a kind of demiurge, or 
until ml God as he calls it, who might 
work within the limitations of physic- 
al laws to achieve some Universe- 
wide purpose. The modus operand! 
of this being is not very clear, but 
Davies might well retort that the 
same is true about the relationship of 
mind aiuf brain. His discussion of the 
latter problem ninkes some interest- 
ing comments, following a line from 
D. R. Hofstadter's hook Gddcl, 
EscJier, Bach {Harvester, 1979) about 
self- reference. 

The great weakness of (be book is 
its defective concept hotli of religion 
and of its intellectual articulation, 
theology. Right nt the beginning we 
arc told: 

The true believer must stand by 
his faith whatever the apparent 
evidence against it 
and this note continues to the end 
where Davies says: 

A religious proposition is usually 
regarded as either right or wrong, 
not as some sort of model of our 
experience. 


second of that point of departure. In There is no sense of theology being 
the tale of the subsequent evolution in its way as much an intellectual 
of he world, recent developments m quest as science, endeavouring to 


molecular biology bring us within understand the way the world is, but 
range of considering the origin of necessarily less complete in its mns- 
repncating molecules and hence of tery because it does not have the 
life itself, power of experiment to manipulate 

Twentieth-century science has a an d interrogate its material. ('Thou 
grand and impressive story to tell, shall not tempt the Lord thy 
Anyone framing a view of the world God”.) Of course, theology has not 


has to take account of what it has to 
say. These two books seek to relate 
these advances to wider questions. 
Much the more aufhonhitive anil 


always taken the modest stance of 
"faith seeking understanding" (in 


these advances to wider questions. Anselm’s splendid phrase), any more 
Much the more million (afive ami Hum .science hns succeeded in always 
detailed in its scientific treatment is resisting the temptation to dogma- 
Pau 1 Daviess Corf and the New Phy tize. But beside the overconfident 
sics. The author is well known as a tones of the Quicunque Vult (“And 
successful populanzer of fundamental the Catholic faith is this . . one 


successnn populanzer or fundamental the Catholic faith is this . . one 
physics and has produced a spate of must set the- deeper insight of Augus- 
books on such themes. From the tine, who wmu* concerning 


latest ideas of general relativity to 
those of particle physics, from black 
holes to grand unified theories, all is 
grist to Davies’s mill. He is even 
prepared in his new book to toss in a 
few ideas from biology and 


tine, who wrote concerning the 
Trinity: 

When the question is asked ‘Three 
whats?’ here language labours 
altogether under great poverty of 
speech. The answer is given ‘Three 


lew meas trom biology and persons’ not that it might be 

mathematics for good measure. A spoken but that it might not be left 

list of the topics to wliich he refers unspoken 
would constitute an outline .for a Theology is corrigible because.it rec- 
dictjoitary of contemporary scientific oguizes that ultimately every man- 



The head of St George the Martyr, a Russian icon ascribed to the Novgorod 
school of about 1400. Taken from the second edition of The Meaning of Icons by 
Leonid Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky, published by St Vladimir's Orthodox 
Seminary Press of New York and available in Britain from Mowbray at £10.25. 


- ognizes that ultimately every man-' 

excitement. _ made picture' of God is an idol. 

His style is clear, interesting, chat- Davies often seems reluctant to 
ty, arid somewhat breathless. He is give the better theological dunking 
overfond of adjectives such as its fair due. He spends quite a lot or 
‘mind-bo gghna”. He is also, I think, chapter six criticizing a Cartesian 
overfond of the sensationally spe- “ghost-in- ihe-machine° view of man 
culative. Everett s bizarre many- and then in the succeeding chapter 
worlds interpretation of auantum just mentions in passing what he calls' 
theory - which asserts that the Uni- the "modem” Christian view of the 
verse splits itself into a set of parallel 
universes at every act of quantum 
measurement - is said to be coming TT w • 
into favour with “many physicists , r*l pO llTld 
which seems to me to be an exag- AV*4IIUiI 
{^ration. G nth’s ingenious specula- B # ^ 

tions of the origin of the Universe as {nw\| |ri 4- 
an inflation of a quantum fluctuation XI 

might also have been treated with 

greater reserve. ; 

There is n good deal of recycling The Church and Healing 
of, material from.: Davies’s earlier edited by W.j. Shells 

enunciated in the title. Most useful is S oiS,,° 

probably the material about (he 19270 0 

anthropic principle - the insight that The Holy Greyhound: 
an orderly world which is . to produce Gulncforl , healer of children 
life has to be very specific in its since the thirteenth cciitury 
initial conditions, and the constants by Jcan-Claude Schmitt, 
opjiearing in its physical laws have to Cambridge University Press, £20,00 
take values in certain narrow ranges. ISBN 0521 24434 X 

Davies’s recent book on this theme, . . 

The Accidental Unhorse (Cambridge 

University Press, 1982), is loo sev* Several of tiie contributors to 
erely technical for the average cdu- Sliells's rich collection of 22 ess 
cated reader and the more accessible rightly begin by examining words. I 
material of chapters 12 and 13 or his etymology reminds us that heal 
new book is likely to be much healing and holiness are ultimately 
appreciated. of a piece- are, indqed, all 'wholeni 

Sandwiched among the science are - and what is a cure but care, and c 
chapters wliich discuss broader issues but charily or love? Certainly th 
such as mind and free will. Davies is essays afford plentiful evidence 
no reductionist and he is at pains to medicine and Christian it y in rappt 
give holistic conceptions (heir due. as in Anne Dawiry's account of h 


whole man (it goes back to ancient 
Israel). He tells us (incorrectly) that 
Aquinas rejected the idea of time 
being created and then merely refers 
in passing to Augustine’s view (which 
Aquinas shared, Sununa Theologica, 
1,46,3) that time came into being 
with the world. 

Nowhere does Davies's cavalier 
way with theology become more evi- 
dent than in his chapter on miracles. 
The greater part is cast in the form 
of a rather knockabout conversation 
between a sceptic and a believer. 
The latter is a pious simpleton who 
starts the discussion with the asser- 
tion "In my opinion miracles are the 
best proof that God exists”. There is 
no recognition that miracles pose a 
theological problem, •intervention'’ 
is not a word that one can readily 
use of the eternally consistent God. 
He is no celestial conjurer doing an 
occasional turn. Miracles must find 
their place in a wider structure of 
coherence, just as the superconduct- 
ing state has to find a coherent place 
within a wider framework of electric- 
al conductivity than that provided by 
Ohm’s law. The central Christian 
miracle of the resurrection - unmen- 
lioned in chapter 14 - can only find 
credibility if u is true (as I believe) 
that in Christ a new "regime" (to use 
a physicist’s word) was present in the 
world. 

Natural theology is not a demon- 
strative exercise out a collection of 
insights. Almost all contemporary 
theologians would accept the view 
propounded in chapters three and 
four that the cosmological argument 


the idea of the Creator does provide 
one possible answer to the existence 


of the world, and in particular to the 
rational lucidity and beauty which we 
find revealed in its physical structure. 


Healing 

spirit 


The Church and Healing 
edited byW. J. Shells ' 


ISBN 0 631 19270 0 
The Iloly Greyhound: 
Gulneforl, healer of children 
since the thirteenth cciitury 
by Jcan-Claude Schmitt . 


Several of the contributors to Dr 
Shclls's rich collection of 22 essays 
rightly begin by examining words. For 
etymology reminds us that health, 
healing and holiness are ultimately all 
of a piece -are, indqed, ail 'wholeness' 
- and what is a cure but care, and care 
but charity or love? Certainly these 
essays afford plentiful evidence of 
medicine and Christianity in rapport, 
as in Anne Dawiry's account of how 


propounded in chapters three and 
four that the cosmological argument 
(that the existence of the universe 
needs an explanation which could 
only be provided by its being the' 
creation or a necessary being) does 
not prove the existence of Goa. Yet 

the Benedictines brought Greek medi- 
cine to Norman England. Yet they also 
show that the boundaries between 
medicine and religious healing, cure of 
bodies and cure of souls, are ancient, 
entrenched, and well-pstrotied. 

The main theme of (he bulk of these 
essays is churchmen’s and physicians'- 
scruples not to trample on each other’s 
lawns. Keen to keep its own house pure 
and respectable, establishment physic 
Nos leapt to damn as quacks outre 
doctors such as Mesmer. But churches 
- the Anglican in particular - have 
been no less chary of thaumaturgy and 
miracle-mongers. Michael MacDonald 
pictures Stuart and Georgian bishops 
renouncing exorcism and branding 
spiritual healers as enthusiasts, indeed 
as madmen. Stuart Mews finds the 
hierarchy no loss cool towards the 
revival of faith-cures in the 1 920s, 
sparked by the lay healer, James 
Moore Hickson. And, in a penetrating 
analysis, Terence Hanger probes the 
dread of East African missionaries in 
the face of healing rituals (superstitious 
and magical, they would pollute 
Christianity and overexcite the na- 
tlyesj. 

Both professional elites have sniffed 
danger: the healing spirit is too 
plebeian and moves among the laity in 


Although Davies refers from time to 
time to this latter aspect of the way 
things are, I do not think that he 
gives it sufficient weight. It is a non- 
trivial fact about the world that we 
can understand it and that mathema- 
tics provides the perfect language for 
physical theory: that, in a word, sci- 
ence is possible at all. 

The tneislic insight gains cumula- 
tive force if one looks not only for a 

g round of the rationality of the world 
ut also for a common ground for 
one’s experiences of beauty, moral 
obligation. transcendence. and 
worship. Davies forswears all such 
additional considerations in his book. 
He tells us in the preface that he will 
"make no attempt to discuss reli- 
gious experience or questions of 
morality”. But that is like contem- 
plating a Michelangelo Pieid with 
only the aid of a geologist to tell us 
about the marble. 

Jonathan Powers’s Philosophy and 
the New Physics is of more limited 
scientific scope. He is content to 
restrict himself to relativity and 
quantum mechanics. The former re- 
ceives much the more detailed treat- 
ment. Powers opts for a historical 
treatment but I think he is unduly 
bound by it. I do not question the 
value of showing how developments 
in physics have come about - a mere 
snapshot of present knowledge would 
deprive the reader of a valuable 
source of insight - but one should 
. not either despise the power of hind- 
sight to shed equally valuable illu- 
mination on conceptually murky 
areas. For example, the use of 

mysterious ways. Yet by outlawing it, 
religious and medical establishments 
have made over its title deeds to fringe 
fanatics and lay cults. Essay after essay 
witnesses the aching thirst of common 
sufferers for hope and for participatory 
therapies - whether it is Peter BlUe/s 
account of popular thaumaturgy 
among the Waldenses, John Pickstone 
on the links between dissenters and 
medical botanists in Victorian Lan- 
cashire, or G. I; S. Amadi on revivalist 
prophetic cures in contemporary 
Nigeria. Discussing spiritualism, Logie 
Barrow argues that time and again 
plebeian healing has merged with the 
anti-professional politics of the little 
man. 

Collectively these essays show that 
the evolutionary certainties of Victo- 
nan scholarship (“from magic to medi- 
cine ) arc thankfully dead. These au- 
thors no longer see history as the bat- 
tleground between vanquished religion 
and victorious scientific medicine- 
Tether their analysis is characteristically 
social and structural . Stereotypes about • 
ancestral, instinctual folk beliefs are 
dissolving. Ranger in particular draws 
attention to the complex forms and 
functions of popular faith. Above all 
we view the rationalist Ideology of the 
professional opposing the expressive 
ferments of the layman. 
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space time diagrams is very helpful in 
the comprehension of such matters 
as the retardation of moving clocks 
and I lie twin "paradox”. However, 
Powers eschews such assistance, pr^ 
sumably because he had not then got 
to the point where he could tell us 
about Minkowski, who pioneered the 
space time approach. 

Quantum mechanics receives much 
shorter shrift, despite the fact that it 
is much the more revolutionary and 
the less accessible of the two sub- 
jects. Much* of the account is loo 
summary to make clear all the issues 
that ure involved. There are also 
some inaccuracies. For example, the 
account of quarks and colour con- 
finement is most misleading. The 
point is not that gluons can be 
thought of ns quark-antiquark pairs, 
but that gauge theories are believed 
to generate forces which increase 
with distance without limit. 

Modern physics clearly poses sig- 
nificant problems for a philosophy of 
nature. A positivist account would 
reduce science to a mere harmoniz- 
ing of laboratory experience, an en- 
deavour scarcely to be thought worth 
the vast expenditure of effort in- 
volved. On the other hand, if realism 
is to survive the advent of quantum 
theory it must achieve a greater sub- 
tlety than that of simple objectivity. 
Unfortunately I found the book's 
treatment of philosophical questions 
a disappointment. I am not content, 
to see the search for understanding 
of the physical world dismissed tout 
court os "not particularly helpful". It 
is the motivation 1 detect at work in 
all the fundamental scientists that I 
have known. Of course, Powers dots 
not have to agree with me and my 
friends but I think his discussion 
would have been greatly helped by a 
more extended account and a defi- 
nite point of view. As it is the treat- 
ment is bitty, a succession of pin- 
pricks rather than a surgical dissec- 
tion. He is critical of positivism (“It 
reduces science to a rudderless cargo 
of techniques”) but also sceptical o( 
realism. His final sentence, following 
on a reference to the way conven- 
tional elements in theories restrict 
their degree of testability, Bsserts 
that 

To make these conventions explicit 

is to reveal the extent to which our 

theories tell us nothing about the 

world 

If the implication is that that extent 
is great. I think that the story that 
Powers himself has told points to the 
contrary. At times he flirts with the 
fashionable notion that there is a sub- 
stantial social conditioning of scien- 
tific views, even to the point of 
saying, with obvious dark intent, that 
“mathematics is, after all, a human 
invention”. And so not immune" 
However, no attempt is made to 
work out this questionable point of 
view in any detail. 

John PolkingUorne 

John Polkinghorne is a curate in 
Bristol and a former professor of 
mathematical physics at the University 
of Cambridge, His book '* The Way 
the World Is: the Christian perspec- 
tive of a scientist” was recently pub- 
lished by SPCK-Triangle. 

Jean-Claude Schmitt’s original re- 
construction of a medieval French 
healing cult is in tune with these 
historiographic advances (and de- 
mands homage as a masterly piece ot 
historical detective work). Here, 
a thirteenth-century ecclesiastic 
Stephen de Bourbon denounces a 
healing ritual in which mothers 
brought sickly infants to a shrine 
dedicated to “Saint Guinefort", a faith- 
ful greyhound which had allegedly 
saved its knightly master's child front a 
snake, only to fee slain by its lord in 
error. Working from slivers of evi- 
dence, Schmitt pieces together both 
the legend (common lo many cultures) 
and the cult. He shows how the legend 
was here given a rndical twist (the Loro 
punishes the lord and heals the poor), 
and traces the cult up to the last 
century. His achievement lies in liber- 
ating the cult from the mortmain of 
nineteenth-century folklore and mod- 
ern structuralist anthropology alike. 

With both these works we begin to 
glimpse a new people’s history of 
healing. 

Roy Porter ' 

Roy Porter is lecturer at the Wellcome 
institute for the History of Medicine, 
London . 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRADFORD 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITYOF 

f SURREY* 

Racal Chair in Information Technology 

As o result of generous financial support from Racal Electronics PLC and financial 
assistance from the Department of Industry, a new Chair to be known as thB Racal 
Chair In Information Technology Is to be established in the Depsrtment of Electronic 
and Electrical Engineering. 

The successful candidate will have expertise In: 

(a) Real-time software engineering, covering design, specification, verification 
and control, and/or 

(b) Digital processing of signals and pictures with particular reference to 
communications. 

He/she will have a proven record of professional achievement Including an ability to 
Initiate and successfully pursue academic and/or industrially oriented research; 
recent industrial experience, whilst not essential, would be advantageous. 

The starting salary will be within the professional range snd will reflect the 
successful applicant's qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Academic Registrar (LFG), University 
of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey, GU2 5XH, or telephone Guildford 571281 Ext 633. 
Applications from men and women. In the form of s curriculum vitae. Including the 
names and addresses of three referees, Bhould be sent to the same address by 22 
July 1983, quoting reference 1B4/THES. 


James Cook 
University of 
North Queensland 

Department or CIVIL and 
Byname Ennlnnorlng 

LECTURER IN Civil 
ENGINEERING 
(FLUID 
MECHANICS/ 

_ COA8TAL 
ENGINEERING) 

r«^P£l‘ CBl, P , J B Bro invited 
of Lactur- 


r«^P£l‘ CBl, P , J B Bro invited 
ir'iri* i3°w lon Of l-Sctur- 
M »ch*nlca/CooB- 
i».vS?? ,, J BB r , M> I" tHe De. 

t r c ' v " ■id Bye- 

ne n rJS - i ,l 
In i g^™ m ® ncB 


■i/tE?J 1CBnlB . must possess 
d "0 roB Tn civil 
'■nsinssrlng and should 
m?JP pI 2 tBd B moBtor's 
ann— , deDrso in an 
■mi at>r,B fP ■ran. Design 
, Practical experience. 
S:i c Ji ,Bp ‘* ,n rotation to 
ino #t S J* r ,? CB an engineer- 

.... _ d ■ubjacte, including 

m“cra ion . L. oT fluid 
of tnboratorloo and 

B "d postgredu- 
th? V. l id£9 CB - Aeslstenco In 


•Miectfrt t£ Involved. It Is 
'••wiii thBl th* sppoln- 
i. 1 -^ undertake re- 
9r «Sual^nn Provide post- 

&'s 

■ '"M wifh Md ln necord- 

«>tMrVenc q e“ Rl ‘ f,c “ t ‘ on,, 
*Pphca , t?o n lnfo ?J' Bl lon end 

_< Apple), SB 
a orp! u *r o - London 

l u (v D pi l f“ ,OTlB close on 4 
HI 


University of 
Zimbabwe 

Department uf Cliomlcsl 
Pathology 

SENIOR MEDICAL 
LABORATORY 
TECHNOLOGIST 

assf 1 o L f * , ’sr^wf“ c Sr 

tlon experience. The suc- 
cessful eupllrent will h> 
responsible for or S B JJI« B 
tlon nnri running or prec 

tioal clBBSOB In Clinical 

Chemistry, .. 

atud co-ordination of Worlc 

of rorhnlcal staff, eccoiiiit- 

Ing. Department . fina nces 
including research rund*, 
ordering end control of 
stock end ®<lu | P ,nB ‘|* S?,. 
assistance with Depart- 
mental research. 

Salary 9 cole; 2 $ 1 U.S !8 
X 438 - $ l 4 . 688 . 

Conditions of service: 
Doth permanent and snort 
term contracts are 

offered. Persons who are 
not Zimbabwean citizens 
may be appointed only on 
a short-term contract basis 

with an initial nonlracl 
period of two V**™- 
Short-term contracts met. 
in exceptional cases, be 
extended. 

Applications giving full 
personal particulars * in- 
cluding full, name, **!■*■ 
and data of Writ} _ •Jl'Ji 
qualifications. Bm P , ®S r .ESSi 
and experience. present 
salary, date or availabil- 
ity. tel eph on e numbsr and 
the names and I addresses 
or throe referoea. end en 
cloelnu copies of scnooi 
■nd "college certificates, 
should be o d dressed 1 “ ‘ * 1 " 
Director. Appoln Wg ffiS 

and Personnel, University 

of Zlmbsbwo, PO nos Mr 
167 . MounlPleesnnt.Ha- 

5sT*ZW)! Copy of tho B£- 

§?“ F "'rVo„’-»SSS, fS-' 

particulars sre avollaDie. 

Closing date for receipt 
o & ^pltcoi-on. 1* 15 ‘mi 


University of 
Cambridge 

Faculty of Modern end 
Medieval Languages 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURER OR 
UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
FRENCH OR IN 
FRENCHWITH 
PROVENCAL 

Preference will bs given to 

candidates qualified fo lecture 

In two of the rol lowing nr ass: 
Old French Literature: Old 
Pr-ovengal literature. ht»w»r- 
Iral French lTnBulsUcs. T JiB 
successful candida te .will , bs 
assigned to the D B B“ rtm en k o[ 
French or to the Department 
of Other Language* according 

to the balance or hla oj- tier 
Interests. 

Applications om ‘nvltadfor 

MiTW JW-S S£» 

thereafter. 

m at®®® 8 * 

or £6. BOO to £8.3ID. 




SfiT J S"u”nnfcfi him not 

Sfijss ■war 

JSreity 596SS Lectureship. 


KJp?,S.' ps Part-time M.Sc. 


atthe Project Planning 
Centra for Developing 
Countrisi-2 posts 
Ref:PPC/L/2TH 

The Centra runtlnBrodtad and 
stood: (pedaibad post -experience 
course* in projeeipliinrtng tor 
personnel from davaloplng countries; 
conductsatauflMM Sc. In Nation al 
Davatopmiinland Prefect Planning; 
and undertakes research, advisory 
and mslltubonai davatopmant 
assignments oversea*. The persons 
appointed to the Lectureships wil 
hsv* relevant overseas experience ©I 
anapernUonaiand/orieBoiilng 

nature, and will have an Inter eel in 
pnt-oiporfence and poelgradusw 
teaching. Preferences valor 
persona wife appropriate experience 
Inane olthe following project- related 
Raids: financial analysis; 
InlrsBtnjciurs (aspeclslly power and 
water): and ImptementeiJon ol 
pmjacta. Applicants with ottier 
eqjartka wil beconakfersd. The 

e ars tor fixed- kyms of two and 
ysani. euparMnuabis. Salary 
on aacafe E7. 180-Cl 4.12S pa. 
Application forma and further 


OMlcidare from the Jfereormal 
Secretary, University dBrodfoi 
B07 1DP. Closing date esap. 


(j'**-' ISuufhamplon 

I Hi; 

UNIVERSITY 


School of Modern 
Languages 

Applications era invited tor a 

Temporary 
Lectureship 
in German 

Ifom persons qualified 10 leach ! 
German literature In the mediaeval 
period, as weK as German 
language. 

Ilia appointment will be for one 
year trom 1 October. (983. The 
salary will be withfn the first five 
points oMhe lecturer scale £7, 1 90- 
£14,125 per annum. 

Further particular* may be 
obtained from Mrs E. C. P. 
Bears, Staffing Department, The 
University, Southampton SOB 
5NH to whom appUcalloni (7 
copies from UK applJcante) 
quoting reference 283311. should 
be tent not later than 30 Juno, 


fe'SLiSoulhitmplon 

UNIVERSITY 


Faculty of Mathematical Studies 

Application* are Invited lor (he 
post of 

Temporary Lecturer In 
Numerical Analysis 

in Hi* Facdty of Mathematical 
Studies. 

Candidate* should have a strong 
background In modem aspects of 
numbed analysis. practical 
Implementation ol numerical , 
methods, and an Interest (n ; 
mpBcattons. 

The anpoMmen! will be made lor the i 
academic year 1BKVB4. It la , 
expected that the appointment will be i 
at the lower end ol the lecturer scats, 1 
C6.37fr-EI3.M6 per annum (under 

rwtew) , , 

Further particular* may be 
obtained from Mra E. C. P. Sears, 
Staffing Department, The 
Untvsralty, Southampton SOB 6NH 
to whom application* (7 oo plea 
from UK appHoenta) irtiould ta 
sent not later than 30 June, IBM, 
quoting reference 1S2WA. 




DE801 Advanced Educational and 
Social Research Methods 

Applications are Invited for a two year, part-time external 
course leading to the Open University higher degree of M.Sc. 

The course covers the mein lines of educational and social 
research methods and their philosophical basis, and aims, by 
direct teaching, project work and a dlssse nation to equip 
atudafite to analyse and report on research data, critically 
evaluate published educational end social research findings 
and (o develop further lines ol research. 

The course ia open to applicants in any part of the United 
Kingdom, ln the first year, students will draw on a number ol 
teaching resources, including correspondence texla, TV and 
cassette programmes, computer programs, optional tutorials 
and project guides and will study a number of set books in 
one option from a range of social science and education 
disciplines, in the second year, students will complete the 
study of set texts and wilt undertake a supervised dissertation. 

' Applicants’ should hdrmaffy’hA/e at teflst ‘ah 'c/ppSr v sifcdHtr v ’ t - 
class honours degree In, or Including, education or the social 
sciences. For application forms and further particulars please 
send a POSTCARD to The Higher D agrees Office, The Open 
University, PO Box 40, Milton Keynes MK7 BAD. Telephone: 
Milton Keynes (0008) 653806; please quote reference (TB 12). 

The closing date for applications is: I31h July, 1083. 



Planned M Ireland's first technological university, the NIHE 
Llmenck has already gained widespread recognition for ils 
contribution lo the coumry'a development Construe Hon Is 
now underway on a new 1 7.000m' complex which will double 
(he range of laboratories and specialist business facilities. 
There Is an intmadiaia vacancy for- 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

LECTU R E R/A6SI STANT LECTURER 

Expertise In applications of mathematics is required 
Applicants with a background in numerical analysis, 
computer applications or matiiamaiical modelling of non- 
physical Bystema will ba given preference, However, applicants 
with expert fee in oUier areas of mathematics will also ba 
considered 

SALARY SCALES: . 

LECTURER IREI2.458 ■ IWM7.3B9 p a 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IRC 8.761 - IRC! 1.93B p.a 

Application material avaUabfo from The P ora annul Office. 

me National Institute for Higher Educelioa Limerick. . 
\ Ireland, should be completed end relumed by / 
B July. \9B3. / 



UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

DIRECTOR OF AUDIO 
VISUAL SERVICES 

The University Invites applications for the post ot Director of Audio 
Visual Services. The successful candWalo will ba responsible for the co- 
ordination of audio visual services throughout the University for 
developing the role of audio visual services within (he Untvarsity'a 
teaching and research and for ovorall management of the staff and 
activities of tha Audio Visual Services Unit The salary win be wfthln 
Grade IV of die national salary Structure for Other Academically R aisled 
Staff (minimum £10,616 

Further particulars (ref. OR6/B3I and details of application procedure 


may bo obtained from tha Assistant Registrar, Academic Staff Office, 
University of Swtthcfyde, McCanca Buldlng, 16 Richmond Street, 
Glasgow G1 1X0. with wham applications must be lodged by 30th 
June,. 1063. 


McCanca Buldlng, 18 Richmond Street, 




Universities continued 


SiaffOUtai, Mr D. □. Tamar, Build* *«(r 
anvBlofei'Pri'in iiidCoefldeoiJil'and 
qum toj Ibtpd Won number, be fora tit 
aDovaominidiis ta it toapedllfftfcB 
•ppofnwoci proesu. 


AUSTRALIA 


fmfcetmif ariosi from bach neti and 
women tor the following potltioo: 

LIMITED TERM 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MECHANICAL 


Smtof lari war l A IP y BW iA3 9, 077; 
LKtuw tA2a.4304A3M«7. PmVttr 
(hlrifi ifrfspfrifcslfanpracaduriiriay 
N obtained from Tha AiMdlsIton of 
ComiomuM UnfwrtHJes fApptt). 
M Gorton Sqiura, London WCJH OPF 
■ailaai rthanriae Jilted. 


The University of New England 
LECTURER - DIVISION 
OF FRENCH 

School QlJtoittfn La nguoBM 
(PotM«tNoi447) 

Diafaai TV imxMoiei 


Itartldj, lapiiilniki laclaaianMwlaiinaaa 
cou nr* ud Udr IMefnlhm *iik tha morg 
laagut|t prtmamine. Illicipcctrdtliii (he 
appobufawdlba ahk uooimibiiiewothcr 
offeritp In ibe DlWtfon and me don roaeorcJi 
InhhAeiflrid. 

QaiJUkaUata Quid ditci ihouM omui U 
leul a good Honoun depea In Fra Deli. 

ThennoBAUcaadUaU may a to up 
nppd tlmm from 1 February BS4. 

1 ■ bran I ■ nqatifcn mi y he nark l e 

PnrteworQ.CT Joori.Hrad.Diviilwiof 

STuJIlT™ 


LECTURER- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BOTANY 


annkiw wfllcanra ndonuhe 
p*»u feat duiu lor both iMsmrfinciTiwcn.] 
oauics offered by tha DspuastmwMchraiY 
run (mlSnljaar htolofif kotoooarl year 

PrafrnaniaivlwdvcD to iniacaaU«llh 
broadly hairtbuihi^ die ^SprScof 
Botiny.CWuttncsto UMosomy mdm 
knowkd t« ofl bo Amtraltannon would b tin 
adnnUea.S|xctiliiaHoD (f looghraho In 
cjrflcr u-fioJr plutphy*k>h>tr, aco- 
, i*J*lolO»Of artao-omnianBlMi 

ba oomldmeA. • 

It'.arpocrrt^H (hoappolBto «fl| hold a 
* NiDudmvchaliMiocxperfcxrakt 
tancffil and im arch ilatentuy Ini] and bo 
(amlllarntilnoiTioofiho folowfey: 


mkrowopyiflaM-worlt 


■apertad AppHraanihouMhavahid 
conikfanmslnduainileiperfsnci, 
pnrenhlyniihabackerouiidafMfd 
awdiuks, CAD/CAm and ai teutons diIist 

_ icfeiKa. 

IfpoirtoebavifliMarorthruiMn 
frrm the dre o/aapofnimani In 198 J. 

. Dtuibofthediillci eu Winged for As 
poildm may bo obi dned (nun the Chairman 
of (ha Dcpinrnm, Dr. J. M Flciliv 
Furthirlnlormartoe about itac gtnord 
cnndlilooaofallanpolnmcniiinaytw 

'bo r*no n nrl W 0 ' *« a ( i Im 

AppIkaKaohie duplex a, qnoUigreftrenre 
number and id v( ij full panoflilpan/cnlari 
(UKliKlhid&ujthf|i).<fet!j|ialiculenfe 
'IttcailaiuandninuiariduJdreMcfOf 
a rafci tuibosld beutiltolbe Parma ncl 
..—larcrofUii Unfrtnliyof AdoUkk. OPO 
B(U «8-j Adelaide. So« th Aiutnlb 5001 
(to lac UNtVAD AA89I4 I). 

Tie Unhftnhy rennet tha 


University of Western Australia 
-Perth 

CHAIR OF JAPANESE 
STUDIES 

A|>idle^loiiariira|f<)lnauat baa lew yaai 
t«m Id (bBChilNn JapanaM 9mdln are 
lirt led fro maerwuu with Mjh academic 
a Him i n i a fa etna on le> or a the r jadel 
id<acemwta h»w lihicnt comma add 
^ilMend apddn Japaecae hmII aa 

11a lapaMaaUudin Unh (whtahtoen 
itadendccamhhihmeffloffouriuilwtihlii 


■ coomb ar both 

— ■ I ~ J and bum urv tovak i tdccunu 

InJapaneaa Studk, lenphuri^emaocatoM 

Milory. fmttliitianilmoderTiliiUcui i tl |H 
konloniporarT poHcj fonmifi ilonj «i ihrH 
Vndargndiun>l(iMj,AMuiorofJaMn<W 




O-^j^^ten-rylfMeahy CHAIRS IN THE 

FACULTY OF 
■ ; AQHIOULTURE 
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The Australian Nations I 
University 

He«o«reh School olPooliroBludlH 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
DEPARTMENTOF 
PACIFIC AND SOUTH- 
EAST ASIAN HISTORY 



Mlhdpllnaiy pnjcei on IndutrbUiKlin 
Miih-foiAiUptanncdbyiheReMiidi 
JoloTPadBcSiulleifor fiiih. 
lOADgnit I M3 


RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN ARMS 
CONTROL, 
DISARMAMENT AND 
PEACE RESEARCH 

StHtegtoand DofencaSludlM Centra 
The S iraicffr and Dcfcnca Central! (ho oaly 
academic mdi tq Aiutrallt devoied 
urinalt'aly to reramchbialnMn.darencc 
andaetariiybuea. PmMpalkmln ibe 
CmiM^MMdnfinMUciil(adionKabenor 
ANU bultndndaoiboilnioroMml 
pm reii kraal aroups, panJcnluly rbo«a 
RpraaeaMd & I he CUbarra cotnmualtv, 
Roeajehlioolconftiedlomffliarymailini 
bnlhidudupdldcal.ecoaoadc, idcmtflcaul 
Mauiolaglcjj nptcuditjMiojk problem 
|f, tor He pepflaa o f ti o Cen i ro , li 

InlhahioideuejMo.embndotDot 

mdy (he con Inland ippSeadonof ndlktry 
bnta , bui ibq iba pcacdlil KidiDaBi of 
dbpuie* which could oom vloliaee. 

AppoInlmaalaiaeSeolot Rauaidi 
Follow loral *fll he toraportod of nrajaan 
bdlhllyiifthtbajinrvMf^BiictjiWirier 
ravfaw. Wa MUlofiova yean. Appatnuneal 
■1 Rucareh Fellow Ind wonU bototihn* 
yean In ihodnlfaiUiita. with (he emribOrr 
of iflaudon, tficr rsdiw, tofiva yaan.Tba 
niMialUl applied «(■ bo eapactH to lake 
uaAo ippoUimni not later 


iJSstefiSaffisiS:- 

rayaanb wptoi In iha imi of anucoidral, 
dbarmamcntaad peace raiairth on irUcb 
thay.wgofd propoio towori, leietbarelife 
ewntwom vhye and eiiaei of ihraa acadimlo 
rtfticoa. 

IPAugual 19(0 


."'|'V'*! r 'v -it - 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW/RESEARCH . 
FELLOW/SENIOR 
RESEARCH FELLOW- 
NORTH AUSTRALIA 
RESEARCH UNIT. 

S^of pedflo ao&,. Onbwri. 

feua^ asa* 

qeffS B^ ^tiiiiaymowacaDoiiilcaxid 




ofexundnatoHHHWIliPMH 

S^paaMoaftii f in i ITli.i . . i.limd 


e» 1 «|V u vylll 


ipppaintmcnl or to maka'an appointment by 
lavluttoaatioyiime. 

The Unlveretty o< Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
HISTOLOGY AND 
EMBRYOLOGY 


The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(CONTINUING) 

In the GRADUATE 

SCHOOLOF 

MANAGEMENT 

Tlw Uqlvenlty hai, lag raaoli of iha Report 
of Inquiry lino Mananmenl Educaiton 
naaaalad to ihc Qxmnotwaalih 
Oovaramaol, bcendalgnaledtotonmlw 
jecraoNatlonil Otaduite School of 
Mantgamant b Autnlia. 

A ppUcad p<u are brtit d tor (hrea new 
podfiou (O be placed to iha Qradaa La School 
of Management- Appoto bocals may fee nida 
ai Lecmrer or Sonkx Lea mo r lovcl 
dopeadlngan quaKfindam. 

AppUcantiimiuld havoaipeulse Inoaeor 

morcoliho loto»inuew; 

Bnrineaa-Oowmnieni Relatkmi 
ButMMPoHcy 
nnaadalMaugnant 
loduitrliJ Rdanrai 
Managerial EoxKnlcs 
Markatina 

Organ Ira RoaBlTbeoTT 
rodBehittom 
Publ to Sector Mi oaMmcnt 
Quantitative Methods and Opanttora 
bfaniferaeoi 

Applicants ibouldpoucaa a hlgksr dagiu 

or oilier relevant ualandaqu^btlora and 

h^» pg^i^^rrtiajid/or I eadd nj mend 
lOAuguitlK). 


Griffith University, Brisbane 

LECTURER (Organic 
Chemistry) (Life 
Sciences) 

School of Ikdimp' 

OraaakCbaw btrji The School of Sdiacabu 
oMcentranon anai to Omnlitry , B lalojfcaJ 
ChtmUtry aqd Wodtenhlry. Aaippotaret'i 
mill leaditng dmtrt wil be In aerad aid 
“W year amnesia crank: cbamii try and 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMEPfT 



UNI VERSIT Y OF STRATHCLYDE 

PROFESSOR IN 
ENGLISH STUDIES 


in Drama would also be an advantage. 

Further particulars (quoting 32/B3) may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of Strathclyde, McCance Building is 
Richmond Street, Glasgow G1 IXu, to whom aooScatlora 
should be sent by 31 st July 1983. 



UNIVERSITY OF 
EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

TEMPORARY LECTURER 


II I .in lb. 


Applications are tolled for the tem- 
porary port of lecturer In Contain por- 
«y Europoan Htatoty (po»l-1B4^ In 
the Sohool of Modem Languagea and 
European HlMory. Praference will bo 
given to candidates with a reaoaroh 
Merest In Franoa. The poet la tenabls 
from 1 October, 1093, or u soon aa 
possfcla thereafter, untl 30 Septem- 
ber, 1986. mitral salary within the 

n o C7.180-E8.978 p.a. on the 
l £7, 190-El 4,1 25 p.a. plua U8S 
benefits. 

(three oophM) which 
should Inofude a full euirloulum 
vttao, Inaludlng exact data of birth, 
loo at her with the namee and 
addressee of three persona to 
whom reforenoe may be made, 
should be lodged with the Estab- 
lishment Officer, University of Eaet 
Anglia, Norrieh MM TrJ, from 
whom further partloulara may be 
obtained, not later than 24 Juris, 

laeusd* 9 ***** °* ap P ,l “ l,on ar * 


jlf] 
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LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are invited for the 

K : RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
Department of Transport 
Technology. The iludy, sponsored 
by MoD (PE) Is concerned with the 
construction and validation by 
digital simulation of ' a 
mathematical mode) of the gearbox 
and mechanical mtem for me with 
a large model of a gun system. 
Applicants should possets a PhD 
degree in mechanical engineering 
or a closely-related subject. The 

a nointment Is for one war at a 
ary up to £9,875, depending 
upon age and qualification*, 
mirther particulars and application 
forms (quoting FDH/DMcL) from 
the Head of Department of 
Transport Technology. 
Loughborough Lelcaunhln 


UNI VER3HY OF EA8T ANQL1A 
Norwich 
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Universities continued 


University of 
The South raciflo 

Applications ore Invited 
Tor tn« poet or 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 
(83/40) 

Applicant* Tor appoint- 
ment at Lecturer level 
should have a poetgrndu- 
Bte ayallftcation In Physics 
or Electronics sntl experi- 
ence In University touching 
end rasosrch or equlvs- 
lent. For appointment at 
the Senior Lecturer level a 
minimum or a PhD or 
equivalent end 0 years 
postdoctoral University 
teaching Is required. The 
appointee may be required 
to teach at both degree 
and foundation level. 
There Is an emphasis an 
applied physics within the 
School and the eppolntee 
will be roqulred to take 

responsibility far the 

tsDChina or oouraes within 
this Pnvatcs programme, 
Including one In modern 
■Isrtronlcs. The appointee 
will also be expected to 
undertake research In the 
application of electronics 
devices to such fields ea 
-renewable energy sup- 
plies, environmental phy- 
sics end lonoahperlc phy- 
sics. 

Salary Scale : Lecturer — 

B 10,aQ2-FS]S,S4S; 

nlor. _ Lecturer — 
F$13. 749— F$1 8,487, 

In addition the Uni- 
versity provides aratulty 
■mounting to 1954 a > 
basic salary, appointment 
allowance end, subject to 
the University's current 
housing policy, partly fur- 
nished accommodation at a 
rental □> 12 V4% of salary. 
The University will pay an 
allowance 'in lieu of super- 
annuation of 10 94 or stan- 
dard salary, In some cases 
this allowance may be paid 
dlract to the appointee's 
existing superannuation 
scheme by the Commis- 
sioner of Inland Revenue. 
Appointment wilt be Tor a 
contract period or three 
years and may be renew- 
able by mutual agreement. 

The University hee a 
11 number of positions 
witnln ita establishment 
for which the British Gov- 
ernment provides suppta- 
. payments 

(BESS). The present po ' 
" beneri 


carries no such benef 
and Is orrsred on lo 
terms end conditions on 


Candidates should send 
. three conies of their curri- 
culum vitas with full per- 
sonal partlaularq, names 
end addresses or three re- 

te wTer-gCaaS:- 

.’-.-BaHlaKF a-'-es 

1168. Suva. FIJI, to reach 


■ 1168.' Suva. FIJI, to reach 
than IB. July 
I8«a. Applicants resident 
In tha UK should also sand 
one copy to ths Overseas 
.. Eduastfonsl Appointments 
Department, . The Brltlab 
. .Council. BO-91 Tottenham 
Court' Road, London W1P 

• ^M. quo Sj«\,tir r *telS 
e^^SJs. ' from 


University of 
•v The South Pacific 

•' • Abpllcitloni are invited 
.for the post an 

” PROFESSOR OF 
MATHEMATICS 
- .. (83/41) 

Candidates shbuld have 
; H 1 I saoeilent record or 
taachlnDi reseorch. .pub- 
llcations and admlnlstr 
L9h...Tho.lr academic I 


mi ■ excellent record 
taachlnDi reseorch 
ilcstions and edm 

Hon. Their so_J .. 

•rests should aavar nt 
least two of the followlngi 
applied mathematics, oc . 
PUtlnq. . mathematics 

■auoetloii, pure me thems 
f statistics. th 
ine (a resoonalbl 

n urses in metheme 
ettstica end com put 


agree !■ 

. u “ r Po9*ni 

■ k research., 


lee and aomput- 
I and oxten- 
l) studante at 
diploma end 
■ ea . well ae 
duata work and 


.Salary 'Sqslat F924.S7G 

frfaBiBsa., 

^addition, the Uni 
veiulty provides jiratult 
xniountrqg to 


a « oc am mo 

llow&'-A wTl’l pay'en 

wirsK 


act to 
current 
tty fur- 
ion at a 
or salary. 


" In some oases 
co may be paid 
~a appointee's 
Mperannuatlon 
_oct to a dor*- 
acoeptabllty or t 
J»r. the Xommli 
mend Revenue 


shduld send: 
if their curri- 


lare, / names 


address, 11 * 




University of 
Botswana 

Applications are Invited 
jultebly qualified 
candidates for the follow- 
ing poets: 

UNIVER8ITY 
LIBRARY - 
LIBRARIAN 
(2 posts) 

Candidates should havs 
e Bachelor's Degree and a 

proroselonal qualiricetlon 

In Llbrarlenshlp. The suc- 
ooBsful applicants will Join 
D*Peri«"©nt of eight 
subject librarians whose 
duties Include collection 
development. acquisition 
and processing or all mate- 
rlals In an assigned sub- 
ject field. Thera IB asslat- 
ance from support etarr 
who ore supervised and 
trained by subject llbre- 
rlans. 

LIBRARY STUDIES ~ 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

Applicants should have 
a higher degree In library 
Information studies. A 
successful candidate mny 
be required to teach the 
fpllowlng courses In the 
One-year Certificate and 
Two-year Diploma prog- 
rammes: 

Reference Resources and 
Service — Certificate 
Reference Work and Sys- 
tematic Bibliography — Dl- 

B loma 

chool and Collage Llbrer- 
iea — Diploma 
Bibliographic Control or 
Africans — Diploma 
Documentation and In- 
formation Science — DI- 
Dlotna 

The appointee will also 
be required to supervise 
end co-ordinate practical 
exercises In various librar- 
ies, archive and docu- 
mentation esntrea. Prefer- 
ence will be given to ap- 
plicants with experience 
or publication In Informa- 
tion eyatema research. 

Salary Scale; Lecturer 
P7.776~P14.868 per 

annum: 'Senior Lecturer 
PI4.3tf4-P16.428 per 
annum: Professor 

Pi6.428-P1B.984 per 

annum: Librarian P7.7 76— 
PlS. 464 per annum- 
(£1 sterling = P1.66S0I. 

Detailed applications 12 
lies) Including a currl- 
— um vitae and naming 
three referees, should be 
sent to the Assistant Reg- 
letrsr (Staffing) Private 
Bag 0022 

re&v 

In the 
ducatL 


□ aberong. Bota 


te resident 
d also send 
• ■ Overseas 




oUcflV^To/Bl Tottanhs 
ourt Road. London. Wlr 
□T^ quoting reference^ 


’ University College 
Cardiff 

Depart men t of Education' 

TEMPORARY 
. RESEARCH/ 
TEACHING FELLOW 

Applications era Invited 
for Ino post of Temporary 

Reaearch/Teaching Ft" 

In the Department 
Education. The iPPu....- 
raant Is for a fixed period 
of three yeare end the 
appointee will .work In 
coflaboretlon with staff or 
he Cardiff University, In 
ustry Centre In develop 
fia programmes of In-aer 


activities for youne pbo- 
pln, and action research 
which Involve Iha two or 
techniques of innovation 
such ii. breln storming, 
mn.nhninalpil nnalvala and 



University of 
Canterbury 
NewZealana ■ 
LECTURERIN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

^°SoSSoir^ 

85^S5t g?"»oio»y. 
Applicants should hfflg * 

s^SS?" 


egasisi 


iiut unit 


3ss7&& 


University of 
Botswana 

f _ AP pl, «JJJone are Invited 
. eultnbly quallflod 

Kb PMt? f0r tho ,ollow - 

LECTURER 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

k C D^ ldBI , B A Bh ouitl have 
? h .P hD with algobra as 
.E?' .?/ epoclollza- 
i 1 ® 1 !' }he ability to teach 
■ nilyiii to rlnal year 

S35rS Bra . du,UBB wl “ h ® •« 

added advantage. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be 
3~ p ? c i Bd i2 *eko up the 
goat by mid- August 1985. 
He/aha will be required to 
develop and teach algebra 


Pier ; 8 o“r l fo b r s 


and real analysis, the for- 
J" Br ° r which may bs 
JSHPJ 1 *. . up to M8 ' level, 
undertake research In his/ 
her speclallcad ares of 
mathematlcB and ganerally 
b ? Involved in the orga- 
nlratlon of the Department 

Feculty t 'of ,n Science* n ^ the 

P7®?¥\pF| H 4 0 N8ii Le ° tUP p°e% 

n?inbi. al ■ twhno 1,3 

llretlone (a 
copies) including a curri- 
culum vitae and. naming 
three ra fa roes, should be 
nt to t|>e Aaelatent Re»- 

ictrar 

Bag 0022, Gaborone, Bote 
wane to arrive by 30 June 
83. Appllcante resident 
in the UK should also sand 
1 copy to the Ovareeee 
Educational Appointments 
Department, Tho British 
Council, BQ/Bl Tottenham 
Court Road. London W1P 

U8j/88?‘ ,Ot,n0 PBfBrBn „°f 


University of 
Stirling 

Department of Computing 
Science 

LECTURESHIP 

In conjunction with the 
Department's new piplo- 
m* in Information Tech 
noloqy, there will be a 
new lemporery lectureship 
for one year commencing 
In September 1983. An In- 
terest in Networks, Oper- 
ating Systems or Dots 
Bases would be desirable 
but candidates with other 
appropriate Interests will 
be considered. 

^Batar^ on Baale £7.190— 

' RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 

temporary appoint 

three years. Pro 

Terence will be given to 
applicants with Interests 
In Intelligent Knowiedgad 
Baaed Systems. Software 
"’.nglneerlna. and Formal 
peelflohtipn.' 

£B i U'V y * fl ***° U 

Further particulars on 
both poata are available 
. front the university 

te,® 

2314. to Whom appllon- 
uone. giving 1 details or 

qusllilcstlqng,* oxOorfonoo 

etc. together' .With . the • 
names of • twp ref sreea, 
should.be returned by 27 
June. 1983. HI 


University of 
Bristol 

Department of Drama 

LECTURER IN 
DRAMA 

Applications era jnvlted 
Tor the post of Lecturer. *« 
Drams tensble .from Octo- 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 
SENIOR 
LECTURER 
OR LECTURER IN 
POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

. Applications are invited 
Tor the above position In 
til* Dopartinant of Politic- 
al Science. 

Tho appointment will be 
made in tha area of Com- 
parative Politics. Prefer- 
nce may be given to candi- 
dates with special In- 
terests In European poli- 
tics _ or New. Zealnnd/Au- 


--•- era nay baninnUfnil' 

■ trail an politics. The auc- 
ceasTu! candidate will nlao 
be expected lo have a good 
background In social scien- 
ce methodology. 

The salary Tor Senior 
Larturora la on a scale 
NZS27 , 088 to 
*30.127 I bar), to *34,387 
per annum and for Leatur- 

S rj.Jf ,91 “ scale from 

ZS21.660 to S2B,684 per 
annum, 

Further particulars end 
Conditions of Appoint- 
ment may be ablelned 
from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universi- 
ties (Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H 


^University jf 1 ® t t B v° Id!* 

Zeeland. on h August 


University of 
Edinburgh 
TWO TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS IN 
SOCIAL 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Anpilcetlone are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
persona lor the above 
poais which ere both for 


Salaries wtll be at or 
near the bottom of tha 
Lecturer scale. 

Further particulars may 
be obtained from The 
Secretary. University of 
Edinburgh. Old College, 
South Bridge. Edinburgh 
&HB 9YL, with whom ap- 
plications (i coplea) in- 
cluding curriculum vitae 
end the names and addres- 
ses of two ' referees, 
should be lodood not later 
than 24th Juno 1983. 

. PI ease quota reference 
No. 1069. Hi 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Politics 

LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICS 

Applications are Invited 
for this post. Preference 
will be given to candidates 
wiio have hi|aroste in two 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department or English 
Literature 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applications are Invited 
Tor a temporary Lec- 
tureship for nine months, 
carnjnenclna on 1 October 
1983. Prefaroncs will be 

6 1 ven to specialists In 
8. LI torn lure. Further 
particulars may bo 
obtained from The Secret- 
ary to the Unlverelty. Uni- 
versity or Edinburgh. Old 
College. South Bridge. 
Edinburgh EHB BYL. to 
whom applications (3 
copies), naming two re- 
ferees, should be sent not 
later than 17th June 1BB3. 
Fionas quote reference No, 
1066. Hr- 


University of 
Edinburgh 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Applications are lnvltod 
for the above tenurablo 
past. The successful candi- 


date will be expected to 
miko a substantial con- 
tribution to at liait two 

S r the following eraaat 
lathode ot Social Re- 
search. Primary Relations, 


8.e W " S U ( nVt«d SieVii*" Sr Salerv will bo In the 

A merlon: <fl> Quantitative pTS^If oaselbla” the°'pBr- 
stu^ r rS2: hB Ai 'pnub' aS! ?»n‘ Appointed would fake 


University of 
Botswana 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably aunllfled 

f andldstes for the rollow- 
ng post 

LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE 

The candidate will be 
expected to have major In- 
terests In Bsglansl. Rural 
and Urban planning end be 
required to teach courses 
in this field end also In 
Quantitive techniques. Ap- 
plicants should nave at 
least ■ Blaster '* Degree 
end some teaching experi- 
ence. The Department Is 
wall establlahad and has 
goad ongoing research 
programmes- Facilities end 
opportuntles for pure and 
eppMtd research are excel- 

Bslary Scale : P7 . 7 76- 

P 1 4 , B 68 par annum CC1 
Sterling « PI. 66210) 

Detailed gppllaetlons (2 
copies), including s curri- 
culum vitas and naming 
three referees, should be 


1883. Applicants resident 
In the UK ahauld also send 
• loopy to the Overseas 
Educational Appointments 


The Now University 
". Ulster 

School of Social' Sciences 


Studies; (S) Policy Stu- 
dies. 

Ths teaching duties In- 
clude an advanced course 
-and a contribution lo the 
ncnnrol introductory 

courses In Politics. 

Lecturer ecele £6,379 — 
£15.906 par annum (under 
revlow). Applications (8 
copies) giving the names 
of two rerorees should be 
submitted to the Secretary 
to the University. Old Col- 
lege. South Bridge. Edin- 
burgh EH 8 9VL, not letor 
than 23rd June, 1903. 

Please quote roferenca 
No. 1068. HI 


University of 
Strathclyde 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited 
for e temporery lec- 
tureship tn ths. Depart- 
ment of Mathematlca. 

■- K BB dUftg - 

reeearch intareeia In ata- 
tlstlca. but other spec l al- 
iams will be considered. 


p-a. poNiDin, cue per- 

son appointed would take 

VI 83 th " P° B| ln October 


Further parttcillare aro 
available from Trio Secret- 
ory. Department ot Soclol 
agy. Unlvoralty or Gain 
burgh, 1 8 Buccleuch Place 
Edinburgh EHB BLN . 

Applications, giving the 
names of three rerorees 
should be sent to the De- 

f irrmont of Sociology, not 
ater then July 4th. inter- 
views will bo halil In the 
last week of July. 

Please quote referenen 
NO. 1071. .. HI 


Cambridge Institute 
of Education 
TUTOR IN SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 

Applications ore Invited 
for tha past of Tutor In 
School Organisation end 


School Organisation end 
Maneg ament from January 
1984. The Institute Is a 
centra for In-service 
education and educational 
research. As ■ regional 


couraesli 


AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMICS 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

cation 
wo ) 

llBRC 

Lras- 


Appl.lcetinns . Ilwo 

• copies) IndueiCB s full 
curriculum end' , 

nadioB • and -.addressee Of 
three refers so- and quot- 

t i*9» reference jtp/3S ■hovld 
in lodged 6 / SO Juna.£ 9 B 3 
with the Academic »«xrr 
■.Office, Room. 2 . 33 , 

McCsnes Building, 16 


tenable from Octo- finance 

IBB. Initial ssFsry the sgi 

the range £6,378 to Nor the. 

“ — (under Te« 


Appllcstions are Invited 
for e ..two year . appoint- 
ment «« Research Fellow 
on en BBR.C. iN.rA panel) 


danced project to study 
— — turol sector -In 


£10,670 pa- (under re- 
view). 

Tbs successful candidate 
will be axpeeted to teach 
over e wide range) pr»fer- 
_noe Is likely to bs given 
to • someone who has. in 
addition. ■ specialist In- 
terest in one or more 
'19th century areas 
petence In. aspects of pro 
duotlon will be ef^entla]. 
The post ■ oarrlss with It 


rn Ireland, to nt 

sent a view on ita medium 
term future and to provide 
gUldellnss for policy. The 
ork Is to .Commence In 
ctober 1 B 89 

Salary (with USB) will 
be In . sccordenoe with 

m r 7n 

the .jri sag a £6,373 — 

£13,900 par annum (under. 


..itawpff"” £6,a73 “ ■ srasanG* 

'ojsaar . fcir— - 1B * 

o', copies) . HO * 

togetnar w.*o >i* B " B ” BB “ ' 

and addrsiies of W» re 

Pilfer 

di7f.CFllXL.5romwho.il 

obtain losing * date . ' . f “ 

referenoe 26 , a 1 .**"" •' .j.! 


further pertlclilsrs may 
e obtained from .The Ra - 
.strar. Tha Now Unlversl 
or . Ulster. . Coleraine, . 
Northern: Ireland BT0 2 

1«A (quoting. Rdf t 83/96). 
to wham Bppllant (-ans. In-, 
eluding a curriculum vitae 
end the namga and phx-m. 
•pa- of three .re 
noujd be 'returned 
qn 


three ; rafi 
raealved 
24th Jun 




'Lif 


Recfetr 
i terbury 
• • church. 
Auguet 


University College 

Dublin'; 

medJIMU 

S»Xc *3 ^Mec ; 

Ed?"The Un ^« 


■.iiOBeff&ZL: 'I 




University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
CHAIR OF 
EpUCATION 

The .Unlvureity Cou del j 
Invites application! • for 
ppolotment to the chair 
n. at preaent 
Frofessop. *■■■- 


Office, Room. 2.33, 

McCance ' Building. 16 
Richmond Street, olesnow 
oi . i xq, .from .where 
figrther particulars may 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Centre lor Physical 
Education and Bporl 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

ha University, In vitas 
llcatlona from gradu 
. os with teaahing ex 
Once for the post or 

porary Lecturer .In 

Centre for Phyalcel Educa- 
tion am) Spurt. The 'post 
la tenable for throe years. 

Salary .Will be at. an 
appropriate Point- on the 
eertlot £7.190 — 
£14,139 n.o. according tq 
age. . qualification* ana- ax-i 
Parlance. 


buuroDB iii naio neiu . y» 

mspegamant. .within the 
Advanced Diploma. M.A*. 
ono-tarm and abort cqurge 
program mas,.' Ip addition 
to carrying out and super* 

vising rosea rch. .j 

*'■. Applicants should 'havs 
fled . axperlanca, • of lead* 
ershlp In secondary eduoa* 
itlon. Balory. will be in the 
Unlverelty Lecturer range 
£8.940 - £14,420 . (Plug 

recently, agreed In- 
«<•••« of 4.5. par, cent). 
Application .. forme end 
further particulars mny be 
obtained from tha Direc- 
tor's Bacretbry. Cambridge 
Institute of _ Education, 
Shaftesbury Rond, Cam- 
bridge CBS 2BX. Closing 
‘■te for _ applications! 
2nd June 1983. H 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Centre for Uib Study of 
Public Policy 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 


I Mil ■ r »rj J (TT 


Appllc 

from graouatei tor ■ risan 
term post ' (appointment 
Tor up to three yaars_ln 
tha first instance) or Re 


iUniyonity. e- Kenelngton 

appllcstions. (a . copies), 
together with the names 

f no nddraasea or three ra- 
ireea, ehould bq lodged 
not later Uian 1st July 


thbI?** quoto r * rarB, iff 


, search Fellow .In tha^Ce - 
■tre for the Study of Publ. v 
Policy. The auaceearul ap- 

R llcsot must ba completely- 
uent In Derman and will 
work with an existing -lit* 
ternatlonei. team In . ths 
rlo^d of Europe at,., regional 

Appolntmeoj 1 will be 'an 
■nga IA for Resosron. and 

to: agBi. jqual- 
jirtd. oiparlenco 

Applleatlans - With full - 
currlaulum vitas, together 


curriculum vitas, together 
with tha nantaa and 

J ddraasas df three re- 
ereea should be for- 

warded tq Proreasor K. J. 
Allen, Centre fo^ the 


jVjBIK 

.oo6ii pled by 


bin Ciljiqrl, who 
tire at Ilia and of 


, Appiionitts should, havi 
4 substantial research ant 

f ood administrative . ani 
tabbing : ability. Canal 
-aataa in any area -or spa 
^Isll/^llon \vlli be 1 consl 


. Prpfeaadrlal malaria* are' 
flxoa at T various, point* 

,psr annum- 


Oeneraij' .ASa^cletlOn 



O box ba, ounodln. New 
caiahd.. i Application*, 
idsa on 18 August 1BHS., 


/.University of 
Soathampton 
FURTHER CHAIR XN, 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

pb licet (one if'# Jny 
frotn persons with : Indus t- 

ter as t, preferred, may 
Obtained from i iha 

whom .applied- 

r 

ihddom) ^ihduld' toe 'aaift 
'SSB quote 


TJn varsity of _Strnthc|x«lo. 
10 Richmond 8 ireet, alos- 
■ ow. OI IXQ from whom 
further information can bo 
obtained, quoting refer- 
ence R 18/83 . 

• Unlvcrsity of * ’ 
Kfeele '■ . 




illoatlons era' JnVltad 
a post, or Bamonitri> 
nli tally fo_f_ ppi 
. Ootqbar 


toga the 


a tee' ghoti 


MT«" 

it her ■ . with 
’the JJ.a.s. 
autd have a 


it aa'ja 


MO’S', ffifl 


aod dearae iln blaahbrnls 
i*y or calf' bloioov . will 
-ante- research, and ideal 


f ame- research, and ideal 
y, teaching experience 

Further particulars end 
plication farms from Uia. 

31BQ Vq whom - completed 
apRllcalioas 'should Ge re- 
. tufnad before Juqe SOth^. . ■ 




















r-rn * rJ 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Birmingham 
CAREERS OFFICER 


. Applied Ions am Invited 
from triduilsi far a past 
of Careers Of Dear In the 


University College 
Cardiff 

Dapirtmenl nf Psychology 

LECTURER 


I'nlvsril^Cfrseri Service 


fo 


Applications are Invited 
r the above post which 


to provide core era ntlvlrp 
to atudonla end graduates 


of the University end to 
Im p them to obtain nu li- 


able, employment. The sue 
ceasf ui. candidate win 


probably lie aged between 
30 .and 40 and will have 


had at least five years' 


employment. Experience in 
Industry could be an 


In for a fixed term of three 

Iffih-cfttta RB "SS: 

Duties to. commence 1st 
Ortober 1983. Applica- 
tions will bo particularly 
welcomed from social or 
rogniilvo psychologists 
with interests which relate 
to language and com- 
munication. 


advantage. 


Salary will bo within 
the renaa £ 8.080 — 

£14,133 with superannua- 
tion. 


Further particulars and 
application form, which 
should be returned by 30 
June, can be obtained 
from Benlpr Assistant 
Secretary, P.o. Box 303, 
Birmingham BIB BTT, HI 


Applications (10 

unpins), together with the 
ns mas and addresses of 
two referees, should be 
forwarded to Die Vice- 
Principal (Administration) 
* Registrar, University 
Coiiepg. PO box T 0 , Cur- 
dirr CFl l XU. from whom 
further particulars will be 
available. Closing date 1st 
July. Ref: 9613. HI 


University of 
Warwick 


ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

(Personnel) 


Examiners 


Applications are invited 
for a pom of Assistant 


= w i fiisiiiaiii 

Reafairiir .tPornonnel) in 
the Registry. Candidates 
(male or fnnialai should 


hold a aoocj hiinaurs" da 
nrca imc) have either 


perAuiiitcl background or 
nuuil administrative as- 


prrli'ncp. nrefsrnbly In u 
university, balary an the 
Administrative Urn dr II 


DIPLOMA & 
CERTIFICATE 
IN DRAMA IN 
EDUCATION 


Scale: « 1 1 , 1 00— £ 14,135 

Ep- Furlller details rrom 
The Secretary and Hog 
iatrar. University of War 


Applications am Invited for 
the nasi or Chief Exnmlnor for 
each of these new schemes. 


Wick. Coventry '*CV4 7 AL 
1 1 (cations cln- 


tp whom app. K „ ull . 
ciudins die names of three 
r era rocs, should bo sont 


Datalls and forms From 
Miss H. _E. Orchard, Royal 


n- o. urenaro. Hoyal 
Society of Arts. Examinations 
Rnsi'd, John Adam Street, 
Adel phi. London WC2 6EZ. 


by 23th Juno 1933. Please 
quote ref. 43 /b/ss/l. H I 


Application forma to be 
returned by 20 June 19H8.H98 


Polytechnics 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Faculty of Art and Design 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE AND, 
PERFORMING ARTS 


following three vacancies which 
* n ^School of Creative and Performing Arts, a 
^ Sch0 ^ C0ntaln[n 9 Dance, Drama, Muslo and 


SENIOR LECTURER: HEAD OF DRAMA 

Ret. No. A13/83 


>• qualified candidates' for 

i Important ’cornmltmanta to Teacher 


should be able to offer a comblriallon 6f practical 
Is arid appropriate theoretical perap«^. ' 


LECTURER II IN DRAMA 

R6f. No. 14/83 



of 1 th?DteKlSS. ra0n ISrWU,rBd u>COfiWb “te ioihewoik 


rtaplteanls should be able to dfler.a ra 
theoretical perspectives on drama 
context. 


1 skills and 

meat]* [ n community 


LECTURER II IN VISUAL ART 

RBI. No, A15/83 


the W ^ thB v,8UBl M Seotk}n - 

Candidates should possess a first range or equivalent In Fine 


Applf 08 rits should be able to undertake practical teaching but 
the post requires a substantial conlrtbutton to thepretfeal 





C- 



the School of GrapMri 
• whowffi — “ * ■ 

■'.DE81GNU 
, an PRINT 
- salary win 
, ' Candidates lahoOld be 
1 uptNsappdtnimeniaft 

.! possible thereafter. ••• ■. s . 

' ' Closing daleV 24th Jung, ifiw). :’ - i"-, ' 

; (Salaries awaiting ratification.) - • , i; 

h Senior Lecturer: tfo.083-E12.S52 (bar) - £13,44$ parj^iMO , 
, (Salaries awaiting ralffloatton.) ■ ■ > " • • - r 

For further details and 


telephone answering service (0632 323123 or write, erictodni 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to Mrs 'Rosemary - 
Smith, Admlntelrellve Assistant (Recruitment)* Newcastle upon 
.Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Building, Blllson Place. Newcastle 
upon Tyna NEl 8ST, to whom completed forms should be 
returned quoting the appropriate reference number, by the 
. closing date stated in the advertisement. : 1 ■ 


The City of Polytechnic of Hong Kong 


Ths Hero Kong Government hu appointed a Commfttae to plan tha eelMiliihment 
ol a Bscond Potytschnlo In Hong Kang. To ba named ihe City Polyiechnlo of Hong 
Konfl. lha Institution wig have on Initial target of Ihe sqtfvolinl of 8,000 full-time 
students by lha eeify 1090'a and a planned capacity (or an ultimata population of 
ISAM. The Polytechnic expects to ba able to enrol la Nrat students In autumn 1984. 
U Is intended that the study programmes should be developed on a modular structure 
will) a strong vocational flavour. The majority of couraee will be st professional and 
higher technician levels, and a substantial number will ba day-reiaasa a rtf evening 
courses- Thera wig also be degree programmes although Ihe number ol students an 
ouch programmes will not exceed 30% of ihe total student population. 

The Planning Commutes has appointed Prof. David J. Johns. Senior Pro-VTce. 
Chanwlor ol Loughborough University of Technology as lha founding Dlredw of the 
new Polytechnic and ho will ba taking up fit* appointment In October 1961 

mm * p™* 8 °* principal lecturers and/or senior 
LBCTUREH 3 ire bmBdletRly terabit in the frfudpg aoetfamJo dep^tmenta: 

Accountancy 
Business Studies 


Computing Studies 
Languages 
Mathematical Studies 
Social Work 


□evwop a rtf administer such new programmes and oouns modules up to decree 
levef omutfered appropriate tor the Departments and to teach In their specie Hat 
rMMrah J™ 1 h® Bncouffl 0« 1 - Applleanta should also note hat it Is 

ssissssir — 1 ““ Dw,n ™™ ■» 

AppfcaJon^sn> already been aoughl tor ihe Heedtfyps of all of Ihe above 

Qualifications for appointments 


. VT ■ re«i nan g® uuyiotj UJ ^lUWSSWHBI qUaimCfflOO l|M 

^! i^ aff ? d . 8t y ] . W>1 l or extanshra experience In a spadansad field' 

aulaianbttf prefesaftxul experience. Experience in course planning andtor 
leacWng on a modular abucture la daMrable. a 

Salary; (currenpy under relvaw). 

Principal Lecturer: HKJl 8 .Bfl 6 -Waao .885 per month 

« (C17371-£21,B47pa) 

Senior Lecturer: HKJ14.030-HKS1 8.226 per month 

ra. .. * . (C14^88-£10J37 pa) 

(Starling eqihatant aa « 27.5.1983). 

Terms & Conditions of Service 

I?!.!- O iL^! ^ , * C0 ul ^ mnm - be exported lo con tfdefprovWng lor 
SSSiTETSf «• which Include a retirement bensfSs 

meamfme the Planning Commsiae la only In a position to offer 

a ? mad w ,ha whoI » Mntraol period wf be payable. Etanrfta 
t approx lmaniy 3 months aTtor every 21 montha duly); heavfly 

Applications 

Appllcatton tonne and job ipedfl cations are obtainable from tie AssortMion re 
Commonweal*! Un&rerahfaa (Appotolmanta), John Fostar House, 38 Gordon 
8qu«. Ujndnnf WC1H OFF. Complatad Ca ahortd nurti Uro toaSry toS 
Panning ^Crtnmlttee. PO Box B8441. T*m Sha T«3 PW0m».^ hS™ZS.S 

asusjsjsstiasa^ ■“ -^**4 


RAISLEY COLLEGE. 

SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER 
LAND ECONOMICS 

The Department of Land Economics at the College 'is 
the major centre for the education of General Practice 
Surveyors in Scotland. 

’ • ■„W,w®U ! ®8 suitable academic and professional 
jyjSf have80l ^ nd experience 

2 InSSES? w ? r S» and Weal ^ a Bpsclallnteraat 
in- economics and the economlo determinants of land 
value and use. 

• " -Ifj! '® H vf y pp 8, ? 0n i n thB further development of 
for reowrch d deVfl 0p nfl Apartment, with good scope 

. Salary Scales: Senior Lecturer £12,228-£16 41 1 " 

Lecturer E8,313-E13,126 

Application forms end further particulars are 
available from the Personnel Officer, Paisley, College S 

b i St K et P8lsle V PA1 2 ® E ' tel: MI-887 
^rttl oohipleted forms should be 
returned within Id days of the . appearance of this 
a dvertis ement; Informal enquiries may be made to 
Professor A. F. Millington on ext. 285. 


/* 


RGIT 
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iTeesside Polytechnic 

Department of Elaotrtoal, 
Instrumentation and Control Engineering 

COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 

Computer Technology, one of ihe few oflta kind, which 
hardware and software engineering. A now HO, Higher DlpfomSS 
September will embody a similar phllowphyai a tow? 

JdStoSl wS® hBV8 bM " M,ablished ,n Dni * “ unrfWHto (he 

Principle Lecturer lone post) 

CamS tiete* ihould poswa a good Honour* degree In ■ field retied cW/ u 
eomputai engineering end/at else iron Its. They should eko paeoew • Hlaha 
Degree In a retavent ares, and ihould hove eevaroi yew ol rioent experbnea to 
a field of computing, preferably including mfonroampuier eppllcetloni The 
wecaeful candidate vdfl have a leading role In doveioplng course* In 'tofomwlen 
ttonnoJogy. 

Salary : £12,81 8 -£13,938 (work bar] - £15,733 pe. 

The eakry on lppolntmam wIC be no greater then €13,938 pa. 

Lecturer ll/8enlor Lecturer (three posts) 

Cendditsa ihould mow a good Honour* degree In one of the dbtfplm 
mentioned above, and ihould preferably have some experience h a bid 
Involving computer technology. The work inane computer engineering, 
mcmeiectronlaa end data communications; expardM In one or more of then 
Held* I* dailrabie. 


Salary: Lll E7^1B-Ell,Be8 pa 

8L CI0.883-.C12.522 (work bar! - €13.443 pa. 

Appohmanti wH be made *1 either Lll or SL level but the ulirv on 
appointment writ ba no greater than £12^62 pa. 

Al auccatoful oandfdatat will be expected to contribute to the rMaaroh and/or 
Induatifal comultancy sotivlllae of the Department. 

Rinhar particulars and application forme ere avehbta from the Personnel 
Sacdwi. Toms Ids Polytechnic, Borough Road. Mktttetbiough TS1 3 BA. 
Tetaphone (0642) 21B121 Ext 41 14. 

Owing date far application: 1st July 1883. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 


Temporary Lectureship in 
Electric Power 
(3 year appointment) 


The requirements are a good honours degree with 
experience In electrio power systems. The post Involves 
teaching power supply on the degree and honours degree 
courses. Arrangements could be made for the appointee to 
study for a higher degree, If desired. •’ 

Salary scale - Lecturer 'A' £8,313 to £13,(25. 


Microwave Research-Assistant 
(2 year appointment) 


An honours graduate is required (In elect rloal/electronio 
engineering, phyelca or mathematics) with subsequent 
experience In microwave theory- and techniques. 
Computational exparienoe would be an advantage. The post 
la associated with an SERC project on non- reciprocal 
' microwave Integrated ofroulls at mllllmetrio wavelengths. 
Starting salary up to £10,300. 

Application forme and further particulars are available from 
the Personnel Officer, Paisley College of Technology, High 
Street, Paisley PA1 2BE (tel: 041-887 1241, ext. 230). For 
Informal enquiries, ring ext. 281. 


City of Birmingham 
■ Polytechnic. 


Poh 


Faculty of Art and 


resign 


Department or Vlaual 
„ CommiimnnHon 
and FaMhlbn/Textllaa 


ftechhic of The 
South Bank 
DEPUTY ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR 


— 

Salary up to £11.900. 


SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EMBROIDERY 


_ Applications •« Irtvltad 
for this senior pw* 
academia ndminlatreHof 01 
the Polytechnic. 


of full, time] 

SS PS" aa,."i 


The post holtiwwULK 
, reaponalbla for the Cen 

L r rS.».SSS , *l?'lnf , S’™.."" 

.retrieval. 


■ rg-*.!, ail MU wl| QQBlaj 


yaachlna ■xpflrlance'"wi a il 
advantaoe, * 


ba ftn 

Faculty of Social 
Science and Arts 


Applican ts muat; be wjjl 
quail rita with dornon*_ 


^ !WSSS 


ind 


KnawPabSS* 1 

riaad admlnl.lratlon mV* 

■ tema would ba ■ an advon* 

tape. 


■ l aberde^? rDOns ‘^ T ‘TU TC OFTEOHNOLOQY, ' ; 

LECTURESHIPS 

IriElectrqnlcandeiocfrlcalEnglneorlng 

rjy x •: .!, loco ^^ to “ 


TEMPORARY 
• IN ENGLISH 


« 


Closing date for eom- 
a ted application form* ' 
nd June. 


Further particulars 


LITERATURE 

~ te) 


. (Two Poets) 
(Maternity Cover) 


■m 


,B>. 


m 




Robert Gordon s 
- Institute of 
• Technology 
Aberdeen 


,• Schob'l of Eloctronlc anti 
. .electrical' Engineering 


!|< ... ... 

le Bh eaeentf 
•for on- 


Appllcetlona hre. Invited 

for 


SERC and BED 


i ^ wwvtt fl^qsee, C 1 1 

i' i'it * '' ;; ' J 



RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIPS 


; to wc»i , k' in w OiP 'ollgfvjn* 

tssziio, Ssr-?" 


^Cm'gpWrn JolmchW, 


.Monitoring, • 
sirnulatloh; Imago , -Frnoaa 
alng, Communications. • 

J iaa 
it 


ra. 

: • • 


ling," Communlcatldna. 

•CantUdataa afipnid 
M* or akpaut to Bain 
eerti. honour* d aorae >n 
UeBlrOnloTEleprt'lciU •. “I 1 
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Polytechnics continued 


Research 
& Studentships 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited for teaching posts In the following departments/subject areas tenable 
from September 1983: 

1. Head/Senlor Lecturer/Lecturer In Accounting 

Financial & Management Accounting, Auditing, AccountlngThaories and Practices, Tax 
Accounting, and Company Law. Head will assume departmental administrative duties. 

2. Lecturer In Business Management 

General Management, Business Mathematics, System Analysis, Operations Research, 
Industrial Management, Business Statistics, COBOL, Seminar In Marketing, and Business Law. 

3. Lecturer In English 

Linguistics, Practical Writing Syntaxjranslatlon, and Advanced Writing 

4. Lecturer In Mathematics 

Applied Mathematics, Mathematical Modelling, Operations Research, Statistics, and 
Computing 

5. Lecturer In Secretarial Management 

Gregg Shorthand, Business Communications, Office Administration and Secretarial Practice, 
Filing and Records Management, and Typewriting 

6. Lecturer In Social Work 

Community development, Social Administration, Health and Disease, Social Work Research, 
and Reid Work Supervision. 

7. Lecturer In Computing Studies Unit 
Introductory subjects In the Computing Studies Programmes. 

SALARY SCALE Senior Lecturers: HK$12,15&-HK$17,4G5p.m. (present) 

HK$14,660-HK$19,030 p.m. (revised)' 

Lecturer: HK$ 6,890-HK$l 1,503 p.m. (present) 

HK$ 7,870-HK$14,010 p.m. (revised)* 

'Pendingfor Government approval. 

FRINGE BENEFITS: Provident Fund or Gratuity, Medical Benefits, Vacation Leave, and Housing 
Provision for overseas appointees. 

Application forms are obtainable from the Personnel Office, Hong Kong Baptist College, 
224 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong Completed forms together with copies of 
testimonials should be returned by July 8, 1983. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

Senior Lecturer in 
Student Counselling 

HEAD OF STUDENT SERVICES UNIT 

Applications are Invited from qualified student counsellors to 
Head the Student Services Unit. The successful applicant will 
lead a team of staff responsible for the development of 
student counselling and related student services throughout 
the Polytechnic. 

Salary Scale: Senior Lecturer £10,173-£11,BB4 (bar) - 
£12,818 pa. 

The post is tenable from let September, 1983. 

Further details and application forms (to ba relumed by 24th 
June, 1983) from: The Personnel Officer, City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, 'F Block, Perry Barr, Birmingham B42 2SU. 
Telephone 021 368 9193, Ext. 2 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 

Science Department 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER ID 
SENIOR LECTURER 
(two posts) 

Ref No L/1B 

These pasta are tempor- 
ary far one y 9 * r rrom 1 
September 1BSS to 31 Au- 
guat 1884. 

The pareone appointed 
will be expected, to ploy a 
major role In developing 

S n analytical service to In- 
uitrri This will Include 
-Co-ordination of, and par- 
ticipation In, conaultanay 
work (or industry and the 
provision of abort aourae* 
In Instrumental 


■ The appointees will 
ba raqulrtd to teach . 
■trumental analytical che- 
mistry with an emphasis 
on electrochemical and/or 
spectroscopic analysis to 
courses such ns the Higher 
• Certificate In Physical 8 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 

Department or Computer 
Studies and Mathematics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS AND 
QUANTITATIVE 
STUDIES - 
, Ref No L/S7 


Applications are. Invited, 
for tne above poa* 
Deportment bob 
on 1 September,. 1 
terminating on 51 
1BB4. The mein dut 
be teaching atatlati 

8 non tits live, . etudi 
uainaaa Educotla 


Certificate In Physical H_. 

* noa, Licentiate of the 
-oya| Society of Chemla- 


pitrumentai Analyst!. 


Applicants l 
rablv hove e 
e . quel If tea tf 
latry with si 


should pre- 
~ poat-gradu- 
in in Che- 
sxporlenaa. of 

r l or epac- 
yala. 


trosaopia analysis. 

a'lWii*®"."* 1 ®-"* 

per annum. 

The appointment will ba 
nada on the appropriate 
scale according to re lave n" 

. Previous sorviae/experl- 
• Progress ion from 

UI soma to the 8L 
- !£■•“ la In sccordanoo with 
the provisions or the Bur- 
nham Purther Education 
. Report). 

further details snd 
*3 . application form, to ba 
returned by lOth June 
XBB5, pleeae_. contact the 

S p »r*ohnel Office, ^Brlatol 
HyteohnlD, Coldharbour 

■ • ■ j 

- taSl!!!? Reference 

• SHCfter L?19 In ell ootn- 

.nunlcetione. H8 


ell Higher 
courses wlthln tne 
tnant of Business 

- cia.aie par annum. 

The appointment will be 
eoofa -Sc n orX«“t^gSnt 

ence!° U lProgrYaelon From 
the Lll seme to the BL 
scale la In aceordenca with 
the provlelone oVtho Bur- 
nhem Further Education 
Report). 

For further details end 

please JffSSS, 

Polytechnic, CoLdhsrbour 

Ploase quota Reference 
Number W57 In all eofit 
munloatlons. 


Thames 

Polytechnic 

Schbol or Social Sciences 

TEMPORARY FULL- 
TIME TEACHING 
APPOINTMENT IN 
ECONOMICS 

riuel tried ' honours 

■SsKi IFKSfSfffi 

« . w«Bh fconomlcf 


- ^ Manchester 
Polytechnic* 

./ Faculty of Art end 
• Design 

l Department of Textiles/ 
. . Fashion . 

, lecturer II in 
TEXTILE DESIGN 


nu,u *... 

essential. 

school of Electricsl aiid 
Electronic Engineering 

research 

assistants 


celevent Tnrfu.trlS SoSSST 1 °app H 

" Ber/i’^- r “P lBnoe aoslan exl solids bendUna. 

>« r " afeSTSLSfes 


^ ' 1 pVd Ch 0 ‘ n «V°f Both “printed 

••• th* ■teetlles on 

cour-lP^-Veer %A(SoRsl 

■ '' * ,j *- • ' 

*knfl°E-JiV rth *«' pertlouler 

SChnlc All 'Bslnt- 


datee 

register for s higher as 
gras. 


•June 1 19Bfl. , ^ . 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 

Department of Humsnltlee 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
ECONOMIC 
HISTORY - 
Ref No L/34 

Applications ere Invited 
from well qualified par- 
sons with specialist In 
tares ta in Economic HI* 
tory since 1850 for th) 
~ Temporary Leotur 


North Staffordahire 
Polytechnic 

Department of Economics 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II IN 
ECONOMIC 
HISTORY/ 
ECONOMICS 

£fi , BBB pa . (pay award 
pending) 

The post above will be 
available from September 
1 9B3 to August 1984. 
Candidates must be able 
to contribute .to final year 
honours degree courses in 
Economic History and. the 
equivalent of let year hon- 
ours degree courses In 
Economics. .. . The 

Polytechnic Is willing to 
consider the possibility of 
s shared appointment 
should this be suitable to 
candidates. 

Application forms and 
further particulars may be 
( ran] the Person- 
fleer * North • Staf- 
■w.~...,ra • • . ■ polytscbniey 

College Road, 8t6ka bn 
Trent BT4 J1DE. Te ten hone 
(0788) 45B51 Set 897. 


lo o ? n r4u™- '■ » 

‘•Wi™ person To788, 45551 e.t 
olnted will contribute 
courses In comparative Closing date for cpm- 

xmlc history. Buro- • Dieted applications Seth. 

history and business June. 1988. Ha 

ry st honours degree; . ' ' • 


Salary Scale: *4,IW“ 

£11,089 per annum. The 
appointment will be mode 
■ on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant pre- 
vious ser vie e/ex parlance. 

For further details end 
an application rarm. to be 
returned by 90 June 1983, 
pleaes contact the Person- 
nel Office, Bristol 

Polytechnic, Coldharbour 
Lane, Franclisy, BrUto! or 
ring Bristol Q56261, Bet 
aid or 917. 

Please quote refarensa 
number L/34 In all com- 

munlootlons. Ha 

Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 
Borough Road, London 
SE1 OAA 

Department of Lew - 
and Government 

LECTURER TV 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GOVERNMENT 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates wl,0 J’“£ B 

■ social eelanoo back- 
ground and an lu tarts t I O 
public policy studies, be- 
sidss having ‘ no Pr B . n 0 ‘? 

research isKperfanee. Prac- 
tical esparlence Jn. _J5B 
Dubilo floctor End lntoropt 

fn e specialist sres would 

ba an added advantage. 

Salary . will be In. tba - 
range i , 

Senior Lecturer:. ■ 

fncluslvs of London ’4Uo- 
wsnoe. . . 

Further particular* and 

closing data for rseelpt 

of complatad application 
^ortgs will ba BOlh June 


Polytechnic of Wales 

Afbll-time 
CHAPLAIN 
li lo be appointed Tor iIk 
Ghi ilmeai iIlc 
P olytechnic of Wales, from 
September 1 983. The 
appointment l* open to any 
ordained, graduate 
elergymaaofany Christian 
denomination. The poit 
will Include rupoo Sibil ilk* 
a* wardenof o mixed hall 
afTeeldence. Fluency In 
Welsh, or willingneii to 
leam Uie lantruage, would 
not be a condmon oT 
appointment, but would be 
an advantage. 

Ftirthtrdtlalli mb frr oblaintd 
Asm: 

Thr Secretary of ihe 
Apuolnimenu Commit lee, 
c/o rerwnnd Ofilcer 
Polytechnic of Wale i 
Mid Glamorgan 
South. Wales CF37 1 DL 

Appiliirtfoiu mwf it hSm 
fyXJuiu.lSa. 


The Polytechnic 
of Wales 


Manchester 
Polytechnic 
Hollinga Faoulty 


Department of Hotel 
sterTnq and Institution 
Msqagement 


Librarians 


LECTURER II IN 
MANPOWER 
STUDIES 

appointed 
Manpower 
-Studies team to teach Per- 
sonnel Management In the 
Context of the hotel end 
catering Industry. He/ahe 
may ' also be required to 
teach soma areas of In- 
dustrial Rotations. 

Application* ere Invited 
from suitably qualified 
parsons who are. In- 
terested In developing 


(crested In developing 
their disciplines In the 
context of the hotel and 


catering Industry.. 


scale E7.91B — 


For further particulars 
and application form (re- 
turnable by 97 June 1S8S) 
send a BO If- ■ d d reS h o d en- 
velops marked "'H 0/11 7 

tq the Becratary. Msnohee- 
ter polytechnic, . . All 

So^ts. Manchester' Mlj 


University of 
Nottingham 
DEPUTY • 
LIBRARIAN 

[ Applloatlans are Invttad 
or the past of Deputy 
.Ibrarlan < Humenltles)., to 
Bn responsible to tho Uni- 
versity Librarian ror the 
m*n*Bsmenl or the Mein 
Library (Art*, Social Sci- 
ences and Education* end 
of the Law Library, and .to 

f ilay a rull part In develop- 
ns library poUclea. 

Candidates should heva 
a good honours degrae. 


parlance In an academic 
Library. The salary wll Ihe 
on Grade 111 (£15.310 — 
£L6,eaa) with the. posal- . 
blllty of promotion to 
a rede .iv. 

Further psrtlciilara and- 

a ho' Inter the n nWJK" 
-83. can 'be 
from tho Btsfr Appoint- 
ments orricer. University 
or Nottingham. University 
-ottlngham, NJ 
Hef NO 87 4. H 


Announcements 


Personal 






contfllfons of itieae po4te In IhWl theUntveraity hat changed lha 
UGC proposed terms for tenure of tha three 'New Blottrptote. 
Appltoenta are advised Iq contact AUT at- United House,' 1 
Pembridge Road, London, lets phone 01-221 4370 lor further 
details. 


SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Salary up to 
£13,000 (under review) 

For the Test and Measurement 
Research Unit 

(i) to revfewlhe methods by which 
COU assessment materials 
are developed; 

(A) to ssslBt Ira the training of CQLI 
staff and examiners In assess- 
ment techniques: 

(HI) to provide a consultancy ser- 
vice within the Institute and tar 
diem organlBattma on all mat- 
ton raining to aarasament; 

(Tv) to develop assessment mate- 
riels for CQU eohamea. 
Applleanta should hold a degree in 
Psydwtagy (or equtvaienl) and 
have a working knowledge ol 
eiatiBllcal methods including tha 
fundamentals of menial teat 
theory- They should preferably 
have several years experience of 
achievement testing In an applied 
aatilng. 

Application to Keith Jackson, 
Personnel Otfioer, City & Guilds 
of London Institute, To Portland 
Plaoe, London WIN 4AA. Tel: 
01-580 3050. 

^City+Guilds 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 

DISPUTE AT STIRLING UNIVERSITY 
WARNING ; 

‘NEW BLOOD 1 P0ST$ • ( ; ■ 

Appfloants for Naw Blood posts si the University qf StlrUnd lire . - 
advised that a dispute ©lists between. Ihe Unwerafty ana the - 
Association of unlvdreity TOachars over the ternha: and 


Research 

Studentships 


AppUcadon ors lintud from nfflibty 
nnnty ouiniad gntiutai. w Uiou 
saptetad la gnitiuili ihomy. tor ihohG 


■todantahipi U dibit in 


PaWca. PtiTtouab). SoOotojj. Eauuthm. 
SUtttlto*. Rtfilc*. Ckintotry. Roys! 


Sadat* ftoswirti IM. Zoatoqy, 
Btodumtiy. UetaflHigv. OX 
eighndno, Ebotlcal nrtjaM 
HmhmmiI Scare* aMMriy 
CM big'll eerinu and Bwrtedr 
EiwhiHiteg. 

Tba manch JtudesUhip*. wbk 


stories'* wWcfa are 
on ft* begjruitig al lh* Ssnkn 
and are « ita nrm vakil u ‘ 
i Ids nrifdad by RHHIdi 


.riuifinMiipa imnlad by RHHidi. 
enroll or ita 0-E.S- plui totbon fan. 
Ml ba under Die Mpaivtslan of a m writer 
of tin KkdHdc staff of lh* nnebsM 
dHtaitwiti. 

FbIIk sirileslm aa b* iMataad frw* 

ita Hud al ita DuNtairi nmnri « 

lha Sitta AHMiRt tagtaw (tatatak). 
Uifnrttty Critoia si Imtu. SiiglalH 
Park. Smmii, SA2 Iff. 


University of 
London 

Centre for Labour 
Economics 

London School or 
Economies 

SSRC 

RESEARCH-LINKED 
STUDENTSHIPS 
AND RESEARCH ‘ 
ASSISTANT/ 
OFFICER 
PQSTS • . « 

. We have available, thrsai 
SSRC Resasrch^llnkad 


Stuitanf ahfpa ■ and Jhpqo 
Research 1 Adslatant/ofricir 
. Posts baalnnine juiy/oeto- 1 
bar for two yanra. The 
projects include s .anull 
Macro Modal, as wall as n 
whole' range or atudia* 
(Micro and Macro) relat- 
ing to unemployment and. 
wage inflation. They are 
dlrnctod by Lnyard, Nlck- 
ull, Bui tar. Pleaarldse, 
Bean and Jockraon. Appli- 
cants should liava MBc da. 
groea in Bcnnomlcs. Re- 
aaqrch Aaalslant .salary 
from E7.14B (under ra- 
view). 


(under ra- 


AppJy to Mrs P. Pnsrse. 
antra for - Labour Eco- 
le«, London School of 


*!• •■}• 

i :: i! 


1 . i ! 'in 


i: -l i.:! 


J •: i 

i i ’ i -i .1 

; • ?r- > 

r r. * 'J* 


kananilc*. nought 
[treat,' London, WCi 


University of j 

Bristol :«■ 

'School or Btlucfltlan, 

:• SSRC / ' ■ ; 

, ? STUPERTSHIPS j 

- On* year . award* for 
eouriswork M.'Bd. open to 
applicant* with. goad, hon- 
ours aasrna dit or above.} 
ana .minimum of 3 yaara* 
teach I no experience. | 


. patglls 
School o| 


Is Irtim U 
of Educe t Ion. 

- of Bristol, 


^or*lty - of Bristol, 


. . j 

' , :• ■I- 1 . . 

' : 

i ■■ i: 




■ l '-h 

’• «• tr 







Research and Studentships continued 



CITYOF LONDON 
il POLYTECHNIC 


Research Appointments 

The City of London Polytechnic ha* sovantcsn v ae- 
on okra In reaoareh available from lat Ootober 1983. 
Thrae are for FaDowa, the remainder for Reiaaroh 
Aaahrtante. Candidate! should hold, or expect to obtain 
thla yaar, a good Honours degree in an appropriate 
aufajeot end be prepared to register for e higher 
degree with the CNAA. All poets era normally Umable 
for two yeara and may be extended to a third yaar. 
Salary aoalea are undar reviews 


K ■ > 


. r. - v 





i i 


Research Fellowships 

Research Fellows are currently paid on the scale £7,794- 
£8.217-£8,63l inducting London MMghtlng of £939 per 


Computing, Management Science & 
Mathematics & Statistics (quota ref 83/39) 

A Research Fellowship Is available In the area of Business 
Computing or Management Informs lion Systems. Appli- 
cant* should have e PhD or at leaat three yeara post -graduate 
experience In the field. 

Law (quote ref 83/36) 

Applications are Invited for the post of Research Fellow In 
Law. Applicants should art her have experience In research 
or hevi obtained a research degree and should give details 
of (heir proposed research project In Ihelr application. 
While all lull ably quaU fled applicants will be considered, the 
School la especially interested In domestic and European 
Business Law Taxation, International Law and Comparative 
Law. 

Physios (quote rel 93/37) 

’Dynamic SIMS Analysis of Semiconductors' 

The development and application of computer-controlled 
secondary Ion mass spectrometry (SIMS) to the evaluation 
and study of the distribution of matrix and dopant-impurity 
component* in advanced epitaxial and semiconductor 
imperial lice structures pro pared by MBS. In coflaborstlon 
with QEC Hirst Research Centra. 


Resssrch Assistantsbips 

Research Assistants are currently paid £66 1 9 In the first 
ywr of. appointment, rising to £6844 In the second year 
and to £6069 in the third year. Including London allowance 
of £938 parannum. 

. Accounting & Finance (quota r«f 83/38) 

Apphcatkxva are Inyftad for the post of Research Anfttont 
. In the School pf Accounting and Flnanca. Only one poet Is 
• available and WRI belnoneQf the (opovdfvgtwa areas: . 

t M , Minageinarjt Iglarntatlqn ' feyrtom*, far . the 
“yW-nt of a new approach to the evaluation of 
..V . . man*gamqnt[prdtmsthm. Applicant* requlraa degree 

; A ;.hjacqounijni.v. .... ; •; 

■L' b l ®o«faf Aoepilrtunb. Id ! develop a cooldl -acdouht- 
■ "HI frimyworh faf-Dspacffie ardi.Applkjanta require e 
. ■ ^^rtj|Meolthe#aclelectences ) ,wflhapIntare*Lln 

Biological Sai^ndee 

: . . Reeearah Assist ante ere required, oh* \n each of the 
- following areas: ' f , 

. (a) to cany but Investigations Into lha nature and actions, 
■of plant su balances off acting calcium and phosphorus 
. mrlibofarn In animals, (quote ref 83/39) ■ 

(b) to carry out neurophysiological studies on the auditory 
pslhwsy of crickets. Investigations Will be performed 
el Ihe single. Identified, neurone level and wH be 
concerned particularly with the recognition of con- 
- specific oalla and predator sounds, (quota ref 83/40). 

Chfiiinistry (quote ref 83/41) 

IRdfiMrah AaqfatanlaMps w{th opportunities for reaaaroh 
..S'.r; WgNhdograelrttwo «>fthe.tt8dwlMr Balds: ■ ■ ‘ 




(a) Synthesis and pharmacology of exortstory amino acid 
mrmetloa. 

a- (b) Diffusion of exultation In concentrated solution. 

[ (c) N.m.r. of orgenomstsIBe and co-ordinated compound*, 

h 

ft 

B Computing, Management8oienae& 
r Mathematics & Statistics (quote ref 83/42) 

k 

n A Research Assistant it required for a project to Investigate 
the properties of smelt-sample teals In autoregressive 
models. The person appointed would be expected to have 
an honours degree In Econometrics or Statistics and 
possess a reasonable knowledge of computing. 

Economics (quote ref 83/43) 

A Research Assistant Is required to work on thedevelopmsnt 
and extension of e large computable teaching modal of the 
United Kingdom economy; post-graduate qualification in 
econometrics would be an advantage. 

Geography (quota ref 83/44) 

The successful candidate will be registered for a higher 
degree with Individual research directed towards the 
following topic: 'Beech and offshore bar interrelationships, 
Thansl. Kent' (Dr P. Wright and Dr B. O'Ollsr, Geology). 

Applicants should hold or expect to obtain this year s first 
or upper second class honours degree or a master’s degree 
and should Neva a knowledge of geo morphology and/or 
aedlmantolagv. 

Geology (quote ref 83/46) 

A Research Asst slant is required to work on ONE of the 
following projects: 

(a) Tectonics and sedimentation In the southern external 
zone of the Pyrenees. 

(b) Low grade metamoiphlo and structural modifications 
of the Scourle dykes In ihe central (Scourien) region 
of the mainland Lewialan. 

(o) Variation of the abundance end diversity of calcareous 
microfaunas In clay formations. 

Id) Vtotcantc clasts In tha Lower Old Red 8andatone 
conglomerates, Grampian Highlands. 

Law (quote ref 83/46) 

i, A Pt^ ICBl [ on * arB Ujvitod for the post of Reenroll Assistant 
Ilf CS3v AfipircSnt* tfidUtd have Vgood Honours □ egret IK ' 
Law. They should be willing to read for a poet-graduata 
degree and to undertake e research project In one of the 
fallowing fields: Business Law; fixation; International Lew 
or Comparative Law. They should give details In thalr 
application of their proposed research project. 

Metallurgy & Materials Engineering 

(quota ref 83/47) 

• TWo Research Assistant* are required to work gn one of the 

.■ Inflowing three projects: ,i ' 

(a) 1 Service performance characteristics of . Wrought 
-klutpInlUrt alloys ip external archltectural'iise. * 

' ► (b) -;0xkilMU0rt8tudlMb^ 

... (°) • Anlnveatlgstion of Issdp hq aphoruaeystams. 

' J tquotaref 83/48) ['■ 

• A Aeseafch. Assistant'll raqidred in the Potynisrs/CodoMi 
i Resasch, Group to develop laurtrarnnibslori and scattering 

techniques to study either (I) the rheo-optica of polymeric 
, solution* or (II) thecTystaffnlty of polymers. 

Peyohology . (quote ref 83/49) 

A Research Assistant I* required to work on i project 
. concerning the behavfauraMunotlone of brlin dopemlno 
aystema In the rati Candidates should possess a good 
honours degree In ■ relevant subject and have had prior ■ 
experience working with laboratory animate.’ ■ - 

lb apply forany of the above paste, please write, giving 
, full mirrloulum vHee and the namae and adifreesae of 
two referees, to tha 8taff Reoorda Officer. City of 
London Polytechnic, 117 Houndaditoh, ; London 
EC3A n * w ? RMotd tha appropriate reference 

• number! • „■ ■'■< i.’-', . -.•? t 
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SERC Central Office 
Swindon, Wiltshire 

HEAD OF DATA 
PROCESSING UNIT 

The SERC'8 Central Office Is responsible for the support of 
research and postgraduate education In science and 
technology in both Its Establishments and at Universities, 
Polytechnics and similar Institutions. The EDP Unit supplies 
computing services to a variety of users. Its Committee 
Secretariats use an on-line VDU-based system for 
administering research grants lo Universities etc, the Research 
Training and Support Section uses a batch system for making 
training awards, paying support grants etc, while many parts of 
the Council use financial and/or managerial Information trom 
these two areas for day-to-day management or policy analysis. 
Over the next few years the work of the Unit will Increase and 
broaden In scope. An interactive award system will be 
launched, and the various faculties will be Integrated to form s 
powerful management Information system. 

The successful applicant, who will be the Head of the Unit, must 
have an aptitude for working In the computing field. It would 
also be advantageous lo have a sound computing and 
programming background together with an appreciation of 
database systems, distributed computing and Interactive 
working. 

The principal duties Include: controlling the planning, 
development, Implementation and operation of the present 
services and new projects; advislngoncomputingmattersand 
suggesting worthwhile areas of new initiatives; promoting 
co-operation with managers and users of similar computer 
systems In other Council establishments and Research 
Councils. He/she will be expected to keep up-to-date with 
modern business usage of computers, to encourage the 
education and training of all staff In the Office, and In general to 
assume considerable responsibility for the work of the Unit. 
Salary will be wtthlnthBfollowtng scale* (at 1 April 1992): 
Senior Executive Officer £0,671-C1 1 ,968 
Some assistance with expenses of house sale/purchase may 
beavalbaie. 

The office in 8windon has Its own restaurant, sports and soda) 
dub and there are excellent sports facilities nearby. A generous 
holiday allowance of 25 days plus 1 0Vfc publlo holidays Is 
„ offered and the Council has Its own Superannuation Schema. 
Application forms are available from the address below. Tha 
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» held In Swindon. 

Personnel Department, 
Science and Engineering 
• Research Council, Polerle 

• - House, North Star Avenue, 
Swindon SN21ET. - 
^^41el. (0793) 28222, Ext 2176. 


Occupational 


Education Development 
Unit for the Remedial 
Professions) 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 
(COURSE 
- EVALUATION) 

Needed from Ootober 1 
SP eXfluete i new Cere of 
the BldArly Course for Re- 
raedlel. .Therepieta (Pto- 
OecupeHon- 
. ,,n 3 name- 
p l "l Qyrttnmita). The non 
eveliable for ■ maximum 
two yeel-a three 
montha. The person 
appointed muet have had 
practical experience with a 
of qveluatio 

■uCfli 

experience 

^ ? rop rl «te, B «»W.J 

Mtxbllilnd by the Project 

a i" aTiffiffl-'-ns 

!*• problems or etarrlc 

E ‘4g— U »«y *toe end rii 
imlnation . end ion 
nowladge of adult educ 
“W; Previou* experience 
the Re- 

-Vl". 






car 

.... -lo, 

Road. Lon 
hom Jattera 

PhJj ! etfttef 1 . wVt£!V cur-' 

■— 1 ■ . !' . • ' 

Leicester Polytechnic : s 

school pf Architecture 

SfiRCRESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP \ 


Surrey 

Department of Psychology 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

(COMPUTING/ 

STATISTICS) 

. This 3-yenr appointment 
la to meat the computlna 

B nd xtetlatlcel needa of the 
lepertment, which include 
the fol lowing: * 

providing o opneujtoncy 
aervica far ateff end atu- 
danta. 

contributing to under- 
graduate and ppatgraduate 
etetlstlca taaenlng 
pronrnramlno. 

. edmlnlaterlng computer 
facllltlaa for the Depart- 
ment. 

. A good, honour* decree 
In Peyolio}ogy tpgeOier 
With qualtflDBtlona and/or 
experlanoo . in computing 
and etatlatlca ere ra- 
quirod. 

ReWe-r^ 

?1 V,Tf Oa * n0 per A < %SS? 

according to. ege, «uai- 
rricatlons and experience^ 
Superannuation under ubh 
conditions. 

; Informal an quirt ad may, 
be made to Mr R, f. 

Mil ■ .°f..n..? n “" d l!5j 

SfSlSSm #XZ'°X!?l r *S 

ooplce) Including t/i? 
namea end eadreeaea of , 
two refereea elioujd 
aent to the Deputy Seore*- 
ery ( Per eo n nel> . _D jtlveri 


■h pi| Id ha ' 


. University ■ 

'.. . - - . -Kent . • 

• ' . Canteib^iy ■ 

. ' Facility of Bodel Splencaa 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
1 Application* erv)flvlted for 

, t,se r a i, a-ssft g , V55 -j 

SSW.ilSS'lS JAMiS 

. Ion about Steta 
■„ year* from T 

Dr %T2v!3 


m 
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Research and Studentships continued 


University of 
London 

London School of 
Economics 
POSTGRADUATE 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
GEOGRAPHY 
1983-84 

physical Oepgraphy — 
naach O ravel Dudget 
Analyala and Littoral Zone 

Manaaement. 

Privately funded atu- 
deaUhtp: B yeara In flrat 
[jiitance. 

An enalysia of aedlment 
xs an Input Into the man- 
agement of beech end 
naar-ihcre zones. 

a BBRC Quota Awirda 
■vallabla ror MBc Geogra- 
phy. One year full-time 
Haarae by examination and 
dissertation. 

BBRC Pool Awards. The 
dsnartinent la Interatad in 
■pplleatlana from atudanta 
with Intareata In Induat- 
rlil, urban, aoclal and ra- 
glooal change, trenapart 
grid environmental plan- 
ning. 

Applications aa aeon a# 

B ossicle to: Dr J . A. 

eas. Graduate Supar- 
vlaor. Department of 
aaogrspliy, London School 

s i rart. °So(wio n H ° ^Scba 


University of 
London 
Wye College 

MAFF 

POSTGRADUATE 

AGRICULTURAL 

STUDENTSHIP 

Tha Farm Business Unit 
of Wye Collafls iiaa been 
awarded a MAFF Poat- 
graduata Studentship to* 
study trie integration of 
conservation objectives 
sad officiant farm manage- 
ment. Soma rnrm survey 
work would be Involved. 
Tha Supervisor will be 
Proroaaor John Nix, 

- Candidates must have a 
first or upper second class 
honours degree either In 


agriculture or rural in- 
vfronmont studies end 
must havo a sound know- 
ledge or both farm man- 
sgamant and conservation 
on the farm. . , 

sainr 1 !!' jasriiB 

with tna names . and 
addresses or two people' to. 
whom, a reference can be 
made arid sent to: Proraa- 


*or-J. S. Nix. Farm Bual- 
nsas Unit, School or Rural 
.Bcanomlaa. Wye Cojlepe. 
Ashford. Rent TN8S 3 AH. 

H 1 1 

University of 
' ' Keele 

t>Bpqrtment of Education 

8SRC STUDENTSHIPS 

' Appllcatlona are Invited 
fori 

. V- -A .Sane "linked Btu- 
two yeara from 


lx. Farm Busl- 
ichoal of Rural 


, ror work in 
:q Education 
topic linked to 


In science education. 


6yi*rd». ovdllnblo undar 
tna SSRC'a national pool 
scheme, for rsaearch 
. Ihe following general 
«du«tlonar admlnla 
eratlon, educational payoholo 
warm socIoIobv, ourrloulum 
wvBlopmant and lmplamenta- 
,E?.^,- Bt, .¥ caU °n end work and 
multicultural education. 

hould hold a 
ttoure doqree In a field 
1 . to their proposed 
— re search. Further de- 
. SVLiY, m th * secretory (Re- 
Department 
Unlvorelty or 
ataffordahlre, STB 
a- Closing date flStli Juno. 

HI 1 


s of Art 


Vf.v •• •■ ' 

London 
Authority 
: Antral School of Art 
~ v.i' And Design 

"■ T*1“ tt «'aniPton Row, 

..... 

'^■RMlfCd.aaapi. • 

senior 

-^iyLECTURER 

- :^ mln t 1 nn 

»;;■«> v: 

y kppoi 


wsW' ssa: 

_ 'SfrPJfir ■ Admlnlr 

p-.'vKvr* • 'I th .® 

!p A -a<lvertloB- 

I- ■iki \ \ 
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University of 
' London 

Department of Child 
Psychiatry 

RESEARCH 

WORKER/OBSERVER 


A Psychology graduate 
I* roqulred from I July 
1983 for a study Into the 
Psychosocial Correlates of 
Orowth Failure In Young 
Children. The post la part- 
time (five sessional; an 
ability to work flexible 


hours la necessary. The 
Research Worker would be 
trained In homo-obaerva- 
tlon techniques of parent- 
child Interaction end 
would be expected to play 
a substantial role In the 
collection end analyala of 
obaarvatlon material. The 
project la funded until 31 
Auguat IB8B. Clinical and 
research experience an 
ndvantage. Driving licence 
desirable. 

Salary scale 1A (£8.373 

E e — £10,940 Da plus' 

1.13B pa London Allo- 
wance — pro ratal. 

For application form 
and Job description please 
send stamped addressed 
envelope to the Assistant 
Secretary, Institute of 
Psychiatry. De Creaptany 
Park, Denmark Hill, Lon- 
don SE3 BAF quoting rBf 
D8/THES. Closing date tor 
applications: 1 July 19^9., 

University of- " 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Wolfaon Research Group 
- for HlQh-Strength 
Materials 
Crystallography 
Laboratory 

Department or Metallurgy 
end Engineering Materials 

POST-DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATESHIPS 

Three Research AaeocI - 
atashlpa are available ror 
work on: 

(1) Appllcatlona . of 
transmission electron mic- 
roscopy In materials scien- 
ce, concerned particularly 
with alalona and related 
engineering cere mica, with 
new hard-metal materials, 
and with metal strong- 
thelng by the formation of 
mixed solute-atom clus- 
ters. 

(91 Tha production end 
characterisation of new 
hard metals for cutting 
and non-cutting applica- 
tions In which tungsten 
carbide anil cobalt are re- 
placed by other Interstitial 
alloys end matrix mate- 
rials. 

(31 The development of 

corrosion -resistant. hlOn- 

atrenath steal wire for use In 
marine environ monte. 

Appointments (1) end (8) • 
are for thrae. years and . 
appointment' <3> .for two 
years, ell atartlna aa soon as 

B DSslble, but not latar titan 
ictober 19B3. 

starting salary will ba up to 

JiSFftV® ."-■WttM 

according to age, . qualifica- 
tions end experience. 

Appllcatlona, with full cur- 
riculum vitae and thananTBs 
and addressee of three re- 

Pr” (moor M*. Jack, cryatal- 

aa u NrsEr.' jss 

Tyne NBI 7RU (talephono 
0652— 32B31 1 ext. 3201 1 ■ 
■odn as possible, from whom 
further particulars can be 

SCT& d EB P,Bn,a 2^ jw 

Surrey County Council 
Epaom School of Art and 
Design 

Appllcatlona are invited from ' 

opproprlately auDllfled and 

oxporienced designers fori 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN GRAPHIC DESIGN 

K iome In Graph la Design 
tin the Dapartmont or 
communication 

£lS“i6? CTudino^'jlffW 

ft llowBnoe) Bar M *19,910. 
ay award pending. 

. LECTURER I IN 
DESIGN STUDIES 

To teach flrat ■"£» xeaemd 

g inr StudontB on the DATBC 

IplomalnOenor 

aslgn within the 
of Foundation kindles 

Salary ran del *9,801 — 

a(^L.vr" u W" 

pending. 

further " 'per tlcuia r*''7rt> m !tfi» 
Chief AdmrnlBMtlva Offlc- 

Closing date i Monday 97 
June 1683. 

• . Cambridgeshire , 
College of Arte 8ud 

Technology ..' . 
SENIOR LECTURER 

IN. ACCOUNTANCY . 

Required from 

. September or bj soon 

possible thereafter 
i.--k on proraaalone 
accountancy, managanient 
and buafiioea ,^coui 

Candidates ahould nsv" * 

orofeaalonal qunllflcatloh 

Profoaalonal ® 

exporledoa 

leaearchi" 

■ra 


S^ r S5&.ffpM“Lp^% P n B d n,fl e 0 .- 

porlaitcB. > 

Details and- f ortn e tra^n 


Cambridgeshire 
College of Arts and 
Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER 

IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Required from 1 September 
or aa soon as possible there- 
after to teach on professional 
accountancy, management and 
business courses. Candidates 
should have a professional 
qualification and/or appropri- 
ate first degree. Professional 
and/or academic experience 
essential. Research/consul- 
tancy encouraged. 

galaiy scale £10,683- 
£13,443 (provisional), start- 
na point depending on qual- 
ifications and axperlenca, 

Details and forma from 
Head of Department of Man- 
agement and Business Studies, 

gruflnsm -Si kt. 


Overseas 


TH9 EUROPEAN Business 
School. London — Faria — 
Frankfurt, la expanding 

Its visiting lecturing staff 
at the London Centre for 
the academic year 1 BBS/ 

§4 tn the following 

flaldn: 1 Marketing Re- 

search and Marketing 
Planning. 2 Financial 

Management. Write, en- 
closing CV. for further 
Information to: Mrs N 

McOiona, The European 
Business School, 

Gloucester Buildings, The 
City University. North- 
ampton Square, London 
EClV QHB. H13 


Colleges of Technology 


Strathclyde 
Department 
of Education 


M GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW AND PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


Grade IS. Salary - £18,144 

This Department Is organised into two sections of which Law 
Is the larger and Ib responsible for the law content In a range 
of degree and diploma courses throughout the College. The 
mein responsibility of the Public AdmlnTslretlon sect Ionia a BA 
In Public Administration together with other diploma and 
certificate courses. 

The College Is seeking a person who can give academic 
leadership to the department, based on wide experience at 
degree level. Both good academic qualifications and an 
Interest In expanding research in the department will be 
expeoted. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF PHYSICS 

Grade II: Salary - £16,134 ,:! . 

The Department Is responsible tor teaching physics 
throughout the Cotlrige, The main work of the department Is 
concerned with a Higher Diploma/Certificate in Applied 
Physics with Electronics but there Is a slgnffloanl contribution 
io a variety of degree courses In the Faculty of Sclenbe and 

The C^em'ls seeking a Head of Department with substantial 
experience In higher education who oan give Ihe required 
academic leadership In both lha leaching and the research 
commitments of the department. ' 

Further Information and forma of application may be 
obtained from the Establishments Officer, Glasgow 
College of Technology, Cowoadden* Road, Glasgow G4 
OBA. Telephone number: 041-332 7090, Ext 226. 

iqpi.tr g Miller, Director of Education 


Lothian Regional Council 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER A In CHEMISTRY 

Salary on Seals: £l£228-£ 13,572 (Bar) - £15411 
a n»raw with knowteds* of P<>ty m * f charactirtsatlon b required to Join a taam 

®Kfc3Sasfflssgff»SB 


SmSKT ffilw55bn» Recant industrial experience vrrertd to , 

LECTURER A In GERMAN 

Salary oh Scale: £8^1M12jt28 (Bar) - £13.125 

in <h> nnoartmant d tareuagw lo tesch on a postfix Ouate courea In 
mdtonw ol a wWb range ol Ngher dpJotna and 
studies or other dbdnbrws. 

hSadafivs w wiufwlmt quBttftartlon In Garrran or Joint 

t ™ recw * Mpori VT** 

Ko^Sfai'an i kirihw pirtcu'»rt IromTh* 

Coflew ol Commerca and Technology. CoHnton Road, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
01-2933000 

THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

priny Hquw, St J(Iim Ux, London EC1M 4BX 


&t M -|S° l, II , amplo n 
mmfl the 

UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Appltaationi are Invlled (or tho pool of 
LECTURER In Power Electronics In 
the Department o 1 Elootrteal En- 
gineering, beginning I October 18B3 
or aa soon aa poascle thereafter. The 
Departmort hag a particular inlereBt 
In lha application of power electronics 
lo efectncs) machine drtvaa. Candi- 
dates ahould have a good degree wHfi 
supporting Industrial or other profes- 
sional experience. 

Salary scale E7.1B0-C14.125 per 
annum. The Initial salary wgl depend 
on qualHtcaflona and experience. 
Further pertloulare may be 
obtained from Mr D. A. 8. Copland, 
The University, Southeinpton SOB 
5NH to whom eppltoationa Includ- 
ing curriculum vrtae and 3 referees 
(7 ooptas from UK eppUcinta) 
should be aent not later than 
Thursday, 30th June 1BB3, quoting 
reference number 201CVTHE3. 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Bedford College 
of Higher Eduation 

School of Art, Drama and 
Music 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER I IN ART 
HISTORY 

A vacancy occurs from 
September lat 1883 for 
one year for on Art Hlato- 
rlan prepared to contri- 
bute to a ranee or couraoa 
offered within Ilia Art 


the Art 
rontrlbu- 
Srtiool of 


offered wlthlr 
Sactlon, with 
tlona to tho 
Humanltlea. 


Furthar details and a p- 

S I lea tlon forma available 
rum Tho Director, Bed- 
foi'd Collega of Hlalior 
Education. Monder SLtn, 
Could wall Street. Bedrord 
MK42 BAH. (0234. 43131. 

H B 


Administration 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE (DE8) 

Further Education Curriculum Review 
and Development Unit (FEU) 

As part of the PICKUP programme the DES, in collaboration 
with die FEU wishes to appoint: 

a further 6 REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AGENTS 

to promote and encourage regionally the development of 
post -experience vocational education by Universities, 
Polytechnics and Colleges. Such mid-career PICKUP 
. . (Professional. Industrial and Commercial Up-dating) provision 

Levels and across the whole range of employment. Applicants 
should preferably have experience of both industry and/or 
commerce and higher and' further education, Ideally including 
the prbvJsfon'qf raid-career vocational courses. Tho abilities to 
• Work independently, 'to establish close Units W(th a Variety of 
Individuals, organisations -and Institutions and to communicate 
effectively -r orally and in- writing - are essenllal.- 
The posts will be attached to and managed from the FBU In 
‘ London arid will cover the following areas: 

1. South Central England 

2. Eastern England 

3. South East England 

4. South West England 

5. Northern England . 

6. Yorkshire and Humberside 

Considerable travel will be necessary and applicants must have a 
current full driving licence. . 

Salary range £12,399-£16,656. The appointments will be for a 
period of three years, and secondment from present posts will 
be acceptable. It is hoped that successful applicants will take up 
their posts on 1 September 1983, or ob soon , as possible 
thereafter. 

Detailed information and application forms are available from 
the Department of Education and Science, Room 7/1, Elizabeth 
House, 39 York Road. London SE1 7PH. Tel: 01-92B9222, Ext. 
2139/3564. Completed application forms must be returned by 
. Friday, 29 June 1983. It is expected ifiat interviews wilj be held 
In London in' early July.' 


EDUCATION OFFICER 

Academic Development 

Balary Scale: P02 (6-10) £13^13-614,678 
Ref. no. EDU/1&06/C1 

Applications are Invited tor Ihls third tier post from graduates 
wllh BlgrtifTMtnl teaching experience, preferably in further 
educalloh and wtlh a wkta experience 6f educational 
management wllh /eppohsfbIBty at a senior- level preferably 
w|th a local education authority. . • 

Thla la a new post It) tha HE/FE branch and hqa special - 
reaponal Willies for The development of aoadepilo provision for 

ihose who have left ephool. 

The pbsthokfw wW^ have a current driving, 

ticonce end thefe M g scheme of assititance for removal 
expenses, In approp/iete cases . . . 

Further details and ap^foatloa form hrtiimable by 24th 
dune hom Director of Personnel. Tel. Bristol 296366, PO 
Box 270, -Avon House,Jhe Hay market, Brfefol BS99 7HE. 
Avtto b an equal opportun&os employer. 

Please fiuola ref. ho. * . 


‘.i 

' • I 
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Administration continued 


AN ARCHITECT OR SURVEYOR 
FOR A MAJOR LECTURING CHALLENGE 

As a qualified Architect or Chartered Surveyor, it may not have occurred to 
you to make lecturing your next career move. Hopefully though the Hospital 
Estate Management and Engineering Centre in the Gloucestershire/ Avon 
border country will make you think again. 

With an International reputation tor Its specialist courses, the Centre provides 
training for Architects, Surveyors, Engineers and Building Officers - 
mainly from the N.H.S., but also from overseas organisations. To broaden our 
sphere of influence a new department Is about to be set up to concentrate on 
courses relevant to building disciplines - and this appointment will 
head-up Its development. 

The job offers tremendous scope for initiative - and does not necessarily 
need previous lecturing experience. The above professional qualifications 
are essential however, and should preferably be supported by sound 
Public Sector experience. 

Salary scale £1 1 ,077-£13,1 67-and benefits Include temporary single 
accommodation. 

For an Informal discussion regarding the post, or for an application form. 

please contact J.W. Barnes, Principal, 

Hospital Estate Management and Engineering Centre, Eastwood Park, 
Falffeld, Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire GL12 8DA. 
Telephone Falfleld (0454)260207. 

Closing date Monday July 4 1 983. 

HOSPITAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT & ENGINEERING 
CENTRE 


Roehampton nwy « *■■■< 

Southlands 

If Institute whi,.tond. 

Coiuua offered by the Roehempion Institute of Higher Education are 
combined studies leading to university first and higher degrees. ^ 
Institute wishes to make lha following appointments (n the Departmi 


Courtea offend by the Roehampton Institute of Higher Education are in 
combined studies leading to university first and higher degrees. The 
Institute wishes to make the following appointments in the Department 
of Music from 1 September 1983 or as soon aa possible thereafter. 

LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC THERAPY 

To teach a post-graduate Diploma course and to lead lha development 
of study of mualo In rehabilitation. 

Salary ILU/SLI E7216-E13.443 plus London Allowance 038 per annum. 

HALF-TIME LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC EDUCATION 

With an Interest In music In Rmt end Middle Schools to contribute to 
Professional Studies courses In SEd (Hons) degree and the Post- 
graduate Certificate In Education. 

Salary (UI/SL) £3807-08721 plus London Allowance £488 per annum. 

VISITING LECTURER 11% DAYS PER WEEK) 

IN INSTRUMENTAL TEACHING METHODS 

To assist with students preparing for Instrumental reaching through the 
Poat-graduate Certificate In Education, and to develop work In the Held 
of Instruments! pedagogy. The working days will very from term to term 
but will normally Include Mondays and/or Fridays. Fees will be £55.66 
for a full day and £35.00 for a half day. 

Further particulars and application forme may be obtained by writing 
(STATING CLEARLY WHICH POST) tor— 

R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education, Richardson Building, Dfoby Stuart Collage, Roehampton 
Lone, London 9W16 6PH. 

Closing date for applications: Monday 27 June 1983. 
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"""“I Bedford College 
of Higher Education 

Sellout of Science sqm 
Mathematics 

LECTURER 11 IN 

Dlgby Stuart COMPUTING 

Froebel SCIENCE 

tpo-odvarttaementl 

Whit elands 

An opportunity h BI 
arisen for an additional 
appointment to a team 
teaching a wide range or 

S Education are in LUAiliL. .„“ nd „ advancad 

-i -rv- couraea to meet the needs 

ier degrees, me or young and adult 

i the Department Unnte and of local Induatry 

nnulhin thatonfair “HQ commerce. 



*sr 

tiutinn experience and da- 

F irso or equivalent qual. 
Mentions. Experience in 
uno or more or the follow 
Inn would be advan> 
taaaous:- 

Oparatlna Systema. Pas- 
cal. Fortran, Aaiamblar, 
Mlcro-comp Lit era. 

LECTURER 11 IN 
COMPUTER 
STUDIE8 

Applications are Invited 
from qualified teachers to 
contribute especially to 

f ioat-oxperJenca and Initial 
raining couraea tor 


library Preservation Sei 


ice 


The Reference Division of the British 
Library is one of the world’s great research 
libraries and maintains an 'extensive collec- 
tion of the world’s Important printed 
material in all subject fields. It Is organised In 
four main departments and rti. services In* 
dude reference, photocopying, catalogue 
pubndLh^.anihe^lbftlQm. . ■ . 

A new Fits' been established to toritroi 
planning, and toplememtttofi, the uch- 
ntaJ. processes of jsFepehratkih and transfer 
of notarial from bne metjlum to another, (n- 
: dudlng ripmagarhent. of research in d pf ton* 


Investigation Into materials and printing, The 
Director- wllf be responsible for. over 150 


slderablo senior managerial experience 
gained In libraries, the book trade or other . 

- Institutions with a significant conservation 
programme. Sympathy, with the alms and 
■tasks pf the Library Is essential together with - 
.. a broad knowledge of conservation. Expert' 
ante in iiKiustiy or business would also be 1 
f 'relevant; •; \. '* 

Salary Startlng salwy • 

.. Within the range adeordlnrto qualifications - 
and experience... . ;/ "i , ■ ’ •'.* "« \ 

' for further Inifonhadon and an abdication 
■i form (to be returned by 29 


Staff arid fg'r nrwnigrng annua) expenditure of 
over £5 million. 1 ; 1 

Candidates, yvlH be expected to have con* ; 


The British Library 

m 


lltghetEdtioA 




nan. 

• of 


IT '.yn 
tea no 


tr i 

S* 1 w 


DEPARTMENT OF CREATIVE AND 
PERFORMING ARTS . 

2 PART TIME 
TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIPS 
in 

MUSIC 

Applications ere Invited for the above poets whloh 
will commence on l Ootober,, 1983. . 

The poets offered are for 1-yasr In the first 
Instance end are designed for applicants with a 
blend of theoretical understanding and practical 
musicianship, 

Applicants' into rests should be eoleotlc, lying 



(CNAA). 


Job description end sppncatlan form may be 
obtained from Asst. Principal (Academic Staff). 
WLIHE, Borough Road. ISLEWORTH, Mlddax 
TW7 BDU, . 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT of creative and 
PERFORMING ARTS. 

SENIOR LECTURER 
In DRAMA 

Applications are Invited for the above 
poet which will commence gn l 1 . 
September, .1883. 

Applicants Wilt be expected to lead the. „ 
proposed Drama coippgnent in the BA 
Joint Honours (6NAA)i A bjend of 
theoretical and practical theatre ' ■ ' ; 
experience is sought and an ; 
understanding of course development 
will: be a recommendation.. ... 


. Rbftd, IStEWpi^TH, Mlddix tW7 5pU. 

8wl»ffiuCA® l,TE 


teachers In the application 
of Computers In Educa- 
tion. The person 

appointed will also ba ex- 
pected to rantrlbutl. 
according to their particu- 
lar experience, to tho 

teaching end development 
of computer studies for 
students of other advanced 
and non-advencad prog* 
rommes. 

Further details end ap- 
plication Forms to ba rs- 
turned not later than llln 
June 1963 avellble rrorn 
the Director, Bsdlord Col- 
lege of Tfloher Education, 
Cauldwell Street, Bedford 

w¥h. V ah - i02 w 




REMINDER 
copy for 


classified 
Ads in the 


THES 


should 


arrive not 


later than 


10am 


Monday 


preceding 


publication 


• *?*%. >,.* • *■» - •-» A ■* . . . 11 
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B S/0008 
BS/0007 
BS/000S 
B S/0006 


Colleges of Further Education 


The College must fill the following permanentportTorSeptembw 

1983: 

SCHOOL OFBUSINESS& 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

Senior Lecturer Business Studies BS/0008 

Leoturer 2 Management Studies BS/0007 

Lecturer 2 Accountancy BS/0008 

Lecturer 2 Computer Studies BS/0QO9 

Lecturer 1 Accountancy and Computing BS/ 001 Q 

Lecturer 1 Law BS/0011 

Lecturer 1 Secretarial Studies BS/0012 

SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer 1 Telecommunications ST/0010 

Lecturer 1 Electrical and ST/0011 

Electronic Eng. 

Lecturer 1 Carpentry and Joinery ST/0012 

Lecturer 1 Biology ST/0013 

Salary: SenlorLecturer £10,683-£l 2,552 (Bar) - 

£13,443 

Lecturer 2 £7,21 5-£1 1,568 

Lecturer 1 E5.649-E9.735 

For application form and further details plea se write to, or 
telephone: 

A. W. Hodgson, Staffing Officer 
Bradford & tlkley Community College 
Great Horton Road, Bradford BD7 1 AY 
Tel: Bradford 734844, Ext. 301 . 

Closing date (or applications: 

20th June 1983. 


FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
ABEOKUTA, NIGERIA 


— N 

Tokina up the challenge /~\ 
of tomorrow today I l V ) 

Bradfbrd&llkl^i 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE J V 


." Bournemouth and 
Poole College 
of Further Education 
HEAD OP FACULTY 

* OF BUSINESS AND 
.GENERAL STUDIES] 

* (Post No. BG 1) ! 

,Tbo eight departments 
.?•. Collaga ara oroa- 
. OJ»ad into two Fnoultlas 
•sen with a Faculty Hand. 
Ths present vacant poat 
related to oontrol or four. 
. npirtmenti and tha 
•ppolntae as Head or 

B Faculty Will ba a graduate 
n appropriate field of 
nsss. Humanities or 
■I' Sciences end will 
Mae up the apnointmant 
v 9« .* January 1BB4. 


"*• * • I'l 


Overseas 




teach I ng” ^uairflS” 
••niS2 JHfl ■•imincent aol* 
P.r%n C0 . r “ u • ,n ® a • ° , ‘- 
S SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 
I--' METHOD AND 
; PRACTICE (Post No. 
.BG80B5) 

(Readvartlsement) 


t-TiibtfiJJ P*Jt«rna . of 
And cur* 

^wmgtructuro. 


UNIVER8ITY OF NATAL 
Department of Biological 
Sciences 

Durban, South Africa 
Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons 
regardless of sex, religion, 
race, colour or national 
origin (or appointment to the 
post of: 

LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

Recommendations Include 
good general training In biol- 
ogy, experience In teaching 
first year biology students 
and Interest or background 
In paramedical biology: 


Laaniar. 


hjfSCFK^jj 


Salary In the range: , • . i . 
R12.657 to R22.173 pa. • 
The commencing salary 
notch will be dependent on 
the qualifications and/or ex- 
perience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, a ser- 
vice bonus of 93% of one 
month’s salary Is payable 
annually. . 

. Application tomw, further 
particulars of the post ana 
Information oh pension, 
medical aid, group Insur: 
ance, staff bursary, hqusfng 
loan and subsidy eohemee, 
long leave conditions and 
travelling expenses on first 
appointment are obtainable 
from thB Secretary, South 
African Universities Office, 


r " 7rT rya . » .' 


Holbom, London WC1V 7HE 
or the Registrar, University 
of Natal, King George V 
Avenue, Durban, 4Q01, with 
whom' applications, on the 
prescribed form, must be 
lodged not later than 25 July, 
1983 quoting the reference 


au,tflb, y quaiitfed 

jjjjjjj «* Applied, Earth and Mineral 

Posts; 

Professor* 

Readem 
Senior Lecturers 
Lecturers I & II 
Assistant Lecture ra 
CWefTechnotofltet8 
Principal Technologists 
SenlorTecfinologlris 
Technologists I & II 

Areas of Specialization 

E 5 SSlffiaJS m ‘“ 0 ‘ iael,nc “ 


Applied Statistics 
Electronics . 

aaas!SBr -, *“ 

Analytical Science 
MBdidne) Chemistry 
Pe(roc 1 iemk« J Science and Technology 
Textile 8dBnc« and Technology • 

Paper and Pulp 8eience and Technology 

Mk^SSSS?' 0 * 1 scl,n — 


nwyeriesudence a rxf Technology 
Pests and Vector Technology 
Motecular Bkriogy and Genetic Engineering 

Department of Omofeneae 
Applied Geology 
ApplledGeophystea 
Applied Geochemistry 
Industrial Wneraiogy 




^rtmM^fNydrologlMlSolenoee 

Hydrology 

Water Reaources Management 

Processing of Halefte,B 8c,> n«»aiW Mineral 
Materials &lence 
Mineral Processing 
Metallurgy 

2 . School of Management 
Poets: 

Proteesore 
Readers 
Senior Lechirere 
Ledurerel&H: 

,'PrinalpNTebhrioidgMi.v.vk *•*. ' 

Areas of Specialization 
Department of Industrial Management 
InAieWal Management ... . 


■ Industrial Psychology 1 : • 

'Indirt trial Sodokwy •• • r ". ' : 

Industrial EcPnonilca '• 

Department ol Natural Resduroee, 
Menegament 

Neural Reeources Management 
Geograjihy (Economfo end Physical) . 
Candidalea will ba expected to show evldenioe of 
academto and administrative leadership, 
research responsiveness to social problems and 
community service. • 

Successful candidates wfll .be expected to 
organize, sup&vfM end develop teaching and 
research in mek disciplines. 

8«llor Lecturer - U8B 13 
Candidates must possess a good flrsT 
end postgraduate quaffleations (prefer 
doctorate degree level). They must have at 
Hva years teaching and research experience al, 
University level and/or ilnduslrial'professlortal 
Bxpflrience . in . appropriate dlsctoAnaa. 
Oandldales iru^t demonstrate strong 
of potential for continued research at 
academic leadership. 


Lecturers I All, Research Fellows] &H-U9S 

Candidates must possess good first degrees, 
potfgraduBte quaflflcatlone (prelerebly at 
wx^rate degree level) and evidence ol some 
tsachinodBeearch experience In Industry or at a 
research Insttlute. Level of appointment will 
depend on qualification, research output and 
years ol relevant experience. 

Assistant Lecturer- U88 08 
Candidate* must possess a Master's degree In 
en applied science discipline retevantto the 
programme of this institution. 

Chief' Technologist- U8S 12 

Cmidldatea must possess A1ST, FTC; HMD, 

relevant areas, and must have al least twelve 

Department or School. 

Principal Technologist- l/SS f 1 

toma as for Chief Tech notoglaf with af (east 

eight years relevant experience/ • 

Bmlor Teohnologlst- USS os 

ESSSS!Baffi£a^ R £ 

Inauitry, 

3 . Teaching Support Units 
General Studies Division 
Posts: 

Senior Lecturers 
Lecturers I All 
Asa latent Lecturers 

Areas of 8tudy 

BSBB*wh«b 

Computer Unit 
Posts: 

Programmer II 
Bysbins Analyst II 

4 Directorate of Research and 

Consultancy 

Posta: 

Director 

Research Feifowa 

6 University Library 
Posts: 

8entor Librarian 

UbrartenBl8.il 

Sen kK Library Office ra 

QueUffosUons and Experience . 

a minimum of ten yeera teaching and research 
experience at University level or al Institutions q| 

. similar standing. Candidalea '-must: possess 
postgraduate, qua Weapons (prBferatfy a 
doctorate decree) ' end conskteraUa Induatrini/ 
professionaf experience In relsvsni fields.! ; 
SupDMsfuI ’pandidalae wRf be ' expected to 
wganfae, utpmvtee end develop teaching end . 
: r# **S. w L ^Iwwrt departmeme. fprovide , 
^academic leaderahlp ertgajge In ■ Inter- ' 

: tfiscfottnaiy . mbstorKriented retteeroh • and 

•fflffflafcflssw'in 

nwrord o( tovohtement In community service will 
be added advariMms. Cnndi (foies will be 
reqoli^ to show evidence qf reseeich andfor 
mweflon based on pubttoatfona andfor patenie. 

Reader- USS 14 

CanAtetea must bo dtadngulahsd echofars with - . 


a mlrdmiim of etaht yeare teaching end research 
experience. • Candidalea must possess 
postgraduate quatifldaljons (preferably 9 | a 
dodoreto dwree level) andfor considerable 
todiwtrfaKprofeesJonal axperfertce to their 
dtsdpllnea. . 

Teohnologleta I & II - U&8 08/07 
Candidates must . possess AI8T. HND or 
equivalent qualtncedon. Level ol appol nhnent vrffl 
on yearn d ■ post qualification 
axpertohee. . ■ 


Programmer II - U8 07 

Candidates muet possess HND or equivalent 
qualification with al least two years' relevant 
experience In computer programming and eofl 
were handling In Fortran ana Basic Languages. 
Systems Analyst It -USS 07 
Grind Wales must possess at least HND or 
eqisvalent qualification with at least two yeare' 
relevant experience. 

8snlor Librarian -USS 00 
Candidates must possess a good University 
degree, preferably In a sdencaor technological 
dtedpflne plus relevant professional qualification 
with at least ebc years' post-qualitleelloa 
experience In a University Library or similar 
Institutional setting. 

Librarian l& I! -USB OR/07 
Candld&tss must poaaeas a good Untoerarty 
degree, preferably In a science or technological 
dadpline, plus retevanl prorssa tonal 

qual HI call on. Level of appolratmerU wlH depend 
on qualification and experience. 

Salaries 

USS 15 - N 14,280 x 720 - N1S.720 
USS 14 - N12.732 x 880 - N1 6,372 

SS23S“5 i11 'SH* w> -miai» • 

UBS 12 - N 10.002 X 420 - N11.3B2 
USS 11 - N9.000X 380- N 10,080 
U|S 0B- N7.550 x 204 - N8.040 
U|8 08- N8.33Q x 192 - N7.468 
USS 07 - N5.138 X 180 - N6.218 
(N1 - .80 approWmatefy) 


N1&720 
N1 6.372 
N1 4,620 
N11.3B2 
N 10,060 
N8.040 
NT .488 
N6^1« 


7 CondKIona 

IS* 1 oonrtllqn* of service within the 
Nigerian University System will be appflcable to 
all oases. 

8 Method of Application 

9lx typewritten copies of application Including a 
curriculum vitae staling: . 

Maine to lull 

Place and date ol birth 

Home address 

Present contact address 

Nationality 

Marital Statue 

Number and ages ol ohfdren (If any) 
Secondary and post-secondary education 
Qndudlrw dates andnamefa) of Institutlon(a) 
Artedemfc and proteselonal quotticallonB with 
dates 

Working experience with dates 
Current Research 

Detailed list ol publications end/or patents 

Extra-curricula activtUea 

Names and addresses of three referees 

Proposed dele ol availability tor duties il 

appointed. 

Applications to be submitted as beiowi 
Resident iriUK and Europe: 

London W1P 9LE 
Resident In lha USA 

•' Nigerian University Otfloa 
■ 1333 New Hampshire Avepue,, N.W L 
Suite 220 ' 

' Washington, DO 20038 r- . ; . 

Resident In Canada '. 

Ntoorien UnhremltMs Office •' 

ISO Kent Street - 

■ . - -7tl» Floor . 

Ottawa. Ontario 
Canada 

Resident In Middle and Far East 
Nigerian Universities Office 
23 Wadi Q-NU 8tr«et 
Mohandesaln 
Cairo, ARE 

by Mth June, lB«a 

CandWatee are regueeted to ask their referees to 
send their reports to the appropriate NUO office. 

General Information to ell applicants 

' tal University ol Technology Abeokute 
_ l^one of the most recently established 
1082) Tedinotoglaal UntyerejtJee In toe couniiy. 
•i le expected that successful applicants wfl be 


orientation 
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on’s dia 


Sunday 


Thursday 


On Friday I had been shacked 10 learn 
(hat the CNA A re-submission for my 
MSc course must now be in by Octo- 
ber instead of December. Spent most 
of today trying to convert a term 
structure into semesters and creating 
45 hour units. Am not convinced that 
all the fiddling around is justified. I 
have not yet had the courage to tell my 
wife that the summer vacation is likely 
to be further eroded to meet the 
deadline. Finished the day looking at 
jobs in The THES and wishing I too 
was “new blood” and under 35. 


Monday 


Into work early today to spend most of 
the morning acting as 0 “friend" on 
behalf of a colleague involved in a 
long-term and confusing grievance- 
cum-discipllnary matter. Tried des- 
perately to defuse the situation before 
it grows out of proportion but fear it 
wifi develop into something bigger. 
Mon aged to pour some off on the 
troubled waters although it may well 
need a new Thames Barrier to hold it' 
back eventually. After lunch was told' 
by head of school that T have been 
short-listed for a principal lecturer 
vacancy, but am not optimistic of 
obtaining the promotion next week. 

Spent an hour checking out com- 
mands and Calc hem programs on the 
mainframe Prime computer. They all 
work well despite complaints of fai- 
lure and lack of access by some of my 
colleagues. 1 am only too well aware 
that it is becoming' increasingly diffi- 
cult for them to develop new skills and 
acquire fresh knowledge white still 
carrying heavy lecturing and adminis- 
trative loads. 


In early this morning to do some, 
photocopying of information sheets 
before tne queue becomes too long or 
the machine breaks down. Spent most 
of the morning in a divisional meeting 
discussing new attitudes to the old 
problems of mid-sessional exams, 
coursework assessment, tutorials and 
laboratory supervision. Found it diffi- 
cult to follow on after that and to 
enthuse everyone about the need for 
more computing in the chemistry 
courses. 

Just enough time for a civilized 
lunch today. Am still nor quite dear 
where the afternoon vanished to. 
Started writing handouts and had a 
continuous procession of undergradu- 
ates seeking help, advice, jobs, refer- 
ences and a shoulder to cry on. 
Managed to start marking laboratory 


notebooks by late afternoon. No hope 
of leaving on lime today, the books . 
have to be handed back first thing ' 
tomorrow morning. In any case, I 


on lime today, the books . 
e handed back first thing ' 


have arranged a meeting with two 
research students this evening. The 
second one turns up half an hour late 
blaming British Rail again for cancell- 
ing the trains, but at least seems keen 
on the project. I suggest and is 
prepared to dig out the references. 
Finally arrive home at half-past eight 
in time to take my wife to the casualty 
department at the hospital. She had 
just cut her legs open foiling down the 
garden steps while doing the mowingl 


Friday 




m 


mB 

I ^ 0 

J';. • 

'■'x? ■ • 

ai. • . 


Tuesday 

. The Jfira't letter I opened at the poly 
' this mbrning was another request for a 
reference. I find lit increasingly 'diffi- • 
./'chit to write encouraging remarks 
: about poor, students' who don’t even 
. : bother ; to id form tne that they, have 
.; hated me as a refereed Tried to clear 
but a tew redundant filed and then 

■ ' cMlnt silntniHa tiAiw x..i ' 


and UP very early to avoid the traffic j ams 

still Bil< * t0 mB ke time for checking ex- 
“ I * periraental lists and equipment before 
a three hour laboratory session with 
second year BSc students. Have 
noticed a marked improvement in the 

the last few months and 1 ike to think it 
is a result of my guidance and com- 
ments. All but one of the students 
iolv arrived on time; punctuality has also 

nr a improved. , 

jffj. . Sacrificed lunch-time today to do a. 
irks foUr-mile road-run with a maths col- 


Loving our 
Third World 
neighbours 

“Love thy Neighbour" says the Bible, 
and of the many ways this directive can 
be interpreted, aid to Third World 
countries (“Less Developed Coun- 
tries”) has long been one of major 
importance both in the Communist and 
Capitalist economies. Much has been 
written about “hard” and “soft” loans, 
or aid with and without strings. The 
Brandt Report considers the issues at 
length. But there is growing evidence 
'that established tenets are being chal- 
lenged, which culminated recently in a 
letter to The Times by Professors 
Yamev and Lord Bauer, of the London 
School of Economics. In that letter, 
which will earn them few friends, they 
argued (to oversimplify) that aid did 
litfie good and brought few real or 
intangible returns, and that it was all 
too often abused. Their facts and 
arguments are difficult to refute, which 
perhaps explains the poor reponse (on 
a fairly emotive issue) to their sally. 

I The difficult question is to assess to 
what extent the graduate or postgradu- 
ate produced in our colleges or univer- 
sities is someone of real use to his or 
: her country or to what extent can the 
cost of their support and training be 
seen to produce a real return. It will be 
argued that at times, that return may 
have a decidely negative value. Should 
we set aside right away the classical 
vocational fields, medicine, veterinary 
science, dentistry and law? Not, 

. perhaps, before asking what has hap- 
pened to the “barefoot doctor”'con- 
cept, which seems to have been quietly 
stifled in most cases by the coincident 
•interests of that profession both here 
and in the Third World. 

But let us, to demonstrate a case, 
take as example the chemistry gradu- 
ate, as he might be produced at any UK 
university or polytechnic, and let us 


considerhis impact, cost and benefit on 
returning to Egypt, Morocco, the 
Sudan, Nigeria or any of the countries 


league.' Gave, us the opportunity to 
talk : . about more' collaboration ■ on 


, .'to my Office for tkiia purpose. Became 
Wo engrossed arid had. to miss lunch In 
■ proer to 'catch a train to a lecture and . 
'. demonstration on computer interfac- 
ing at the World Trade Centre. Found 
: lGrnlmies for a beer and sandwich just 
before [the ■ meeting started. The' 


keyboards. /No lecturing this after-. . 
noop as. the' students" union : has 
another of Its regular round of general ' 
meetings- Gave me the chance to clear, 
sonje ot my desk by recycling memos. • 
Have also Deep lunbdredwiiiuhe job 
of assessing word prpcesror'needs for 


I whose students we are accustomed to 
welcoming here. A typical UK honours 
chemistry syllabus, though being 

establlshme^^ 

overall form within which is the impli- 
cit assumption' that the graduate is 
destined to enter either the chemical 
Industry, a research establishment or 
perhaps perform an analytical chemis- 
try function somewhere, or last of all, 
by entering the teaching profession, 
close the educational loop once again . 

Goodbye 


In spite of this, it is now broadly true to 
say that only a small minority of 
graduate chemists leaving universities 
today enter the chemical industry, 
whose, annual intake is little bigger 
than the total yearly output of a 
handful of our universities. The re- 
mainder find themselves jobs in a 
range of niches. 

What is important to recognize is 
that the UK, and other developed 
economies, are so complex, that the 
mere making of chemicals forms but a 
small part of the requirement for 
chemical knowledge. Even after 
accounting for the educational demand 
for chemistry graduates, we have che- 
mical newspapers, chemical journals, 
scientific journals, science trade news- 
papers, health and safety inspectorates 
- in short a plethora of professions 
where a knowledge of chemistry forms 
a useful (if not essential) background 
to performing ajob. 

But in the LDCs this infrastructure is 
virtually absent. There is virtually no 
chemical industry, no publishing activ- 
ity; health and safety is therefore not a 
large area of activity. Patents, advertis- 
ing and other supporting activities such 
as information retrieval operate at a 
low level, if at all. In spite of this, such 
countries possess significant numbers 
of Western-trained graduates and 
postgraduates. What do they do? The 
major occupation is teaching, and 
there can be few more staggering sights 
in higher education than to see, for 
example, the university practical lab at 
a university such as Khartoum, where 
hundreds of students work side by side. 
They are learning a subject which one 
suspects, like Greats at Oxford, has no 
direct application, but is seen by some- 
one as a praiseworthy training. 

Some of these, perhaps most them, 
end up as school teachers and thus the 
loop becomes totally closed. But at the 
end of the day, chemistry, which 
should be about making and using 
chemicals, has been debased to a near 
ritualistic exercise. The point Is rein- 
forced when one learns that even the 
“chemical” activities of the old sulids- 
men of Europe, the making of dyes, 
soap are not practised in these coun- 
tries or if so quite apart from the 
chemistry scene. Precious metals lost 
in jewellery or photography are not 
recovered, simple chemicals are not 
mad e. Such industrial activities as. 

(f6¥Samble foiner- ’ 
al, extraction and processing, glass 
bottle making, car battery manufac- 
ture), tend to operate in virtually 
sealed environments where know-how 
is imported, and contact with local 
universities is limited if it exists at all. 

. Whether they be graduates or post- 
graduates^ academic scientists in the 


■thri. whole of the faculty. Find it 
difficult to locate any company, that; 
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equipment was impressive, but can J :• if* 0 supply a word processor which can 
squeezes feW hundred pounds more 'handle mathematical formulae, che- 
-from the departmental'. funds al this. -HJical symbols and the Greek alphabet 
■ time of the year? It would certainly . at t ' ie sa l h l® time. Am'- relieved to 
help my MSc project student. get off the telephone in order to meet 

Managed to get.hack lo tht poly in w,, “ flr5t V ea,r students for whom I am 
, tifoe to: deal, with a few telephone . thdpersonal tutor. Try hard to calm 
messages, Including two abciut the pre-examination nerves and to 
' . grievance matter. As I feared, it is encourage them' in their revision, 
getting more involved. 


mical symbols and the Greek alphabet 
all at the safoe time. Am relieved to 
get Off the telephone in order to meet . 
with first year students for whom I am 
the' personal tutor. Try hard to calm- 
any' pre-examination nerves and to 
encourage them In their revision. 


Saturday: : 


school board 

It is awkward writing' a column in the s 

middle of a general election with the t iTHE. ~S 

outcome still in the balance; but it does ^BjpP , ^ 

enable me, to £hare some idle, thoughts 

on pne particular ill-thought out. eTec- 

tion ■ promise • - the' ' Greater London I 

(abolition of '■ Ken •. Livingstone) Bill ■ ' 
which we are promised inthe event of a 

Conservative victory, It seems to have ; ;fff 

been bom, of that somewhat puerile'' ■ .1 

logic that states: "If. you can’t win the 

match, pick up the football and take it 

ia f , Christopher Price: . 

bout pf localgovernment reorgani&- alimentary schools still. proudly' scat- 

g lHfoiUkm 1 ^ e ^ acroSs Ltmdqniitwas ademocpa- 


LDCs also aquire a further “value 5 
from their Western training, namel? 
the merits and virtues of doing re. 
search. Speak to any editor of a 
scientific journal and they will tell yon 
of their embarrassment and wasted 
time at having to deal with large 
numbers of pitifully poor manuscript 
submitted in hopes of publication. 

Many of them bend over backwards 
making allowances for the difficulties’ 
But it remains sadly true that the 
volume of such manuscripts emanating 
from the LDCs is substantial (and 
growing) and yet of minimal value and 
interest to readers of these journals. In 
short, the research, like the teaching of 
the subject, has become something of a 
ritual and “manhood” (promotion 
actually) in many LDCs is achieved 
after a set number of papers have been 
published. Of the quality of such ■ 
papers, nothing is said or laid down. 

It could be argued, I believe, that we 
have failed these people. We have 
taught them the nuts and bolts of a 
science (chemistry is just an example 
here) without imparling to them the 
underlying ethos, that the “nuts and 
bolts” are of little use unless to support 
some sort of structure, or that research 
is not combing through lists of com- 
pounds to find one whose equilibrium 
constant has, for some reason, never 
been reported, most probably became 
no-one was interested, while in a 
well-equipped lab, the answer might be 
derived in a couple of days. Here are 
Chemistry graduates who, quite poss- 
ibly, have never visited a chemical 
factory. Thus, unmotivated, ill-equip- 
ped to perform any function but the 
ritualistic transmission of their know- 
ledge to others, who doubtless will 
repeat the process, the cycle continues, 
possibly tne message being slightly 
degraded at each new transmission 
cycle. 

It may well be that providing the 
brightest of their people with our 
traditional scientific education is the 
best thing to be done given all the 
' circumstances. But as for as I know, 
no-one has ever convened a meeting, 
where the issue has been thoroughly 
aired, and where the vested interests, 
both on our side and on the part of the 

a comfortably-off professional 
5 classes In theirs, are contained. 
As long as overseas aid is assured, 
the creature rofofort of there gentle 

tneri will be relatively Immune. Only il 
Professors Lord Bauer and Yamey 
have their way, will the stimulus to 
change ever appear. 

Anselm Kuhn 

The author is a senior lecturer at the 
University of London. 

rejected as impracticable. If every 
other local education authority in Eng- 
land is directly elected, London's must 
be also; and if the Conservatives arett 
frighteped of Ken Livingstone tig 
they won’t trust Londoners to elect 
' representatives for any other task, then 
we’ll have to go back to the London 
School Board and elect them to run 
education on Its own. Certainly they 
may try their joint comiriittee of Lon* 
don boroughs out it will collapse after a 
veal* or two. when Westminster w 
Wandsworth or Lambeth pull out ano 
declare UDI. 

Moreover the issue is a bigger one 
now than it was' in 1889. Then it 
abopt “topping up” elementary educa- 
. tion, . now it’s, about primary; *e°Pf!’ 
dary, tertiary and higher education. A 
“joint board*’ can’t plan and negotiate 
on that scale.; When a foture ; Uboor 
government is abolishing the suit* 
counties, I. suspect it could S|fflW ; 

. taneously : set up (i democratic* 1 ';. 

, elected education' board' lor London- :. 
•A final coda to the 48 th Parliament, 
of the United '* Kingdom bf Great ■ 
Britain and N. Ireland, arising out 01 
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Sir, - The statement attributed to the 
chairman-elect of the University 
Grants Committee that in the arts 
“research comes for free” (THES, May 
27) is wrong; that he believes it sug- 
gests an even more depressing future 
for researchers in the humanities and 
social sciences. 

The implication to be drawn from 
the statement (and from others like it, 
such as the Merrison report) is that a 
salary plus a small amount of support 
(a room, a desk, and a tiny amount of 
secretarial assistance) are all the re- 
sources needed to promote research in 
the humanities and social sciences. 
This is not so. Substantial amounts of 
three types of resource are necessary. 

First, researchers in these fields need 
time. While most scientists and en- 
gineers are teaching, administering, or 
attending meetings, their research is 
probably continuing, because they 
have technicians and research assis- 
tants, plus graduate students, to main- 
tain the experiments. But for a scholar 
in (he humanities and social sciences, 
involvement in teaching and adminis- 
tration means that the research stops, 
for nobody else can do the reading and 
thinking which is the main research 
activity. (Background support, in the 
preparation of bibliographies, for ex- 
ample, is rare.) 

Secondly, such researchers need 
access to a well-found research iibran>; 
without this, they are impotent. And 
thirdly, those researchers need money 
for travel and accommodation, to gain 
access to those library and other re- 
sources that cannot be made available 
locally. 

• In recent years, the resources allo- 
cated tot Ipse three necessities for 
research in the humanities and social 
sciences have been reduced substan- 
tially. Despite what was said in the 
UGC letter of June 1981 regarding 
time for research, studentistaff ratios 


PhD protests 

Sir, - The predicament of postgradu- 
ates who protest against the award of 
degrees is more sinister than Mr 
C.S. Moore (THES, May 27) reveals. 

HulL University categorically re- 
™«d to allow me any Information 
about my appeal and disdained to reply 
to three letters from my solicitor. The 
we chancellor also averred that an 
appeal to the Vfsitor was not part of 
university procedures - despite the fact 
toil re advised me. that recourse to the 
Ywlor was the channel open to me - 
. therefore the introduction of a 
graduate Review Procedure at 
,.HUU University while my case was 
^Stonsldered by the Privy Council' 

• 1 i ’ ni « registrar has noto, Inadvertent 
lv •*--* an aDDea i t b‘the 


f,’ 1 ; 1 ft ■ p » ! 1 1 ' ifji 1 ?) 


'-r - J ' ,'T ***** yvuiiMWing m* 

■ SLSftWy procedures open to n 

..complainant. 

•«nB e ™ v y Council also refused to 
• w” n } e t P. s . ee a nd rebut the universl- 
q^subqilssion in my case. When, 
! powced the clerk of the 
fflred into providing a ■ copy, he 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

True cost of research in the arts 


Union View 


have been increased, with a conse- 
quent erosion of research time. The 
provision of study leave is far from 
generous, and the general demands of 
operating in increasingly bureaucratic 
institutions further reduce the ability of 
scholars to set time aside for research 


activity. And as for library resources, 
these have been subject to some of the 
severest cuts ("University library 


_ \ UUIfliV 

spending has fallen 55 per cent during 
foe last two governments": THES May 

I can only hope that the first task of 
the incoming chairman oF the UGC will 
be to acquaint himself of the nature of 
research needs in all areas of the 
universities. Statements such as that 
reported are not only extremely de- 
pressing to those who know the real 
situation, they are also potentially very 
dangerous. 

R. J. JOHNSTON 
Professor of Geography, 

University of Sheffield. 

Sir, - Your reporter's otherwise accu- 
rate account of Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer s address to the Association of 
Univereity Teachers’ council meeting 
could be taken to imply, by omission, 
that it was received with meek resigna- 
tion, if not with acclamation. He was 
indeed given, as I km w he would 
agree, a very courteoiis hearing: and 
his recognition of the damage done to 
the universities by the current cuts, and 
his implied strictures on the UGC for 
the secretive and irrational manner of 
its implementation of them were un- 
doubtedly - if somewhat sceptically 
approved. 

Council members were, however, 
considerably angered by his apparent 
willingness to accept that some depart- 
ments might not be funded for re- 
search. by his light-hearted claim that 
research in the arts and humanities 


blanked out parts of the text. He 
assured me that the missing para- 
graphs,; or pages, did not refer to my 
•examination. As That; document . was 
composed specifically about my case, I 
must infer that the omissions contained 
personal allegations' Against me which 
the Privy Council accepted „ without . 
question or .referral to me. . . v 
As Mrs Hawkins noted in her letter 
following upon Mr Moore’s analysis, 
the record of the. Privy Council in 


“comes for Free” (has nobody told him 
about the cost of books and how the 
cuts have affected library expendi- 
tures?), by his declared preference for 
the - in AUT members’ view - very 
unsatisfactory American tenure sys- 
tem, and by his suggestion that early 
retirement of academics might in fu- 
ture not be entirely voluntary. 

So strong was the feeling, in fact, 
that members insisted on my making a 
statement from the chair, while Sir 
Peter was still with us. reaffirming the 
AUT’s determination to defend ten- 
ure, to resist compulsory redundan- 
cies and to fight for proper funding of 
research throughout the university sys- 
tem. No volume meter was needed to 
register the fact that this statement was 
more warmly received than the re- 
marks which provoked it. 

Yours faithfully, 

STEVE RUHEMANN. 

President, 

Association of University Teachers. 


‘Little sympathy’ Changing for 
in HMI report better Or 


Sir, - Her Majesty’s Inspectors re- 
port on Northern College (THES, 
May 27) is the first on (he residential 
colleges to be published. While I 
welcome Sir Keith Joseph's decision 
to make the reports available to a 
much wider audience, clearly there 
must be some protection for the indi- 

Ulrilialc onrl ! . a 


Sir. ~ In reporting Sir Peter Swinner- 
ton-Dyer’s speech to the AUT you 
quote him, when speaking of scho- 
larship and research, as saying that in 
the arts there was no issue as “research 
comes for free". But does it? In my 
experience as a university librarian the 
members of the faculties of arts and 
humanities have always claimed (right- 
ly) that the' university library is in 
practice their laboratory. 


, »riQts'\ .. .... 

K^ypurcdilloti of May 20, Guy 
provides a description of the 
'Sh of 0 !? 81 Paris during the 

’ SrontdH May L He mentions regular 
Jsft between the police and- 
Faculties of 

kave been.. misleading if 
has pointed out 

' -SiwSSr v r ^i l ff 0 L se P® rate 
■ 9 ,.^S^ er education. on 

Fatally 

pf taris U), 92, rue d’As- 


' to Mr Gordon’s 

'• Jtide 3), one of the 

!: >hd . disturbing, of 

' B Z°P ments « Government 

• NL%?SVm , y v6r8it y Amding k 

•V ijis? bill |s not underwritten. 
; W; h now a direct 


granting some remedy in only 'two out 
of 40 cases, demonstrates how heavily 
the odds are weighted against the . 
student. 

I complained to the Prime Minister 
and the Lord Chancellor, both of 
whom replied that they had no powers 
to intervene. 

A complainant against a university 
is, therefore, denied the elementary 
justice granted to anyone indicted for ’ 
petty crime. 

.Yours faithfully, 

ALISTAIR J. WILSON, M.Sc. 

37 Derrymore Road, 

Willerby, 

Hull t ' 

sas. and the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
2j, rue d’Assas. 

It is quite erroneous to claim. tb^t any 
.students from the second of these 
•establishments were involved in any. 
kind of confrontation with the police. 

. In view of the .wide regdership of The 
THE Send the excellent quality of the 
. Information it provides, T should be 
grateful if ybii wotild draw this distinc- 
tion to the attention of your readers. 
Yours faithfully, 

; MONSEIGNEUR PIERRE EYT 
Ihstitut Cqtholique de Paris, : 

each year on an unrealistically low cash 
allowance, for pay increases, the effect 
is cumolatively debilitating and its 
. implications high; op our agerida for 
discussion with tlie 'riofr Government. 


particular laboratory now costs an 
awful lot of money I And, of course, [he 
scientists use it too. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. J. E. HURST 
Librarian 

New University of Ulster. 


University redundancies 

Sir, - 1 was astonished to read (THES, 
May 27) about the joint university/ 
Association of University Teachers, 
committee at the University of Read- 
ing which has “agreed provisionally 
that contracts for new staff should allow 
dismissal for redundancy for financial 
exigency". It wen t oh to recommend 
that deans Would eventually decide 
which individuals should go, 

This convinces ifje once and for all 
that the AUT must be a club and not a 
protective association. The Reading 
idea Is inviting abuse and victimization. 
To begin with I can imagine that at the 
same time as individuals ^are 1 sacked 
vice chancellors are still living in highly 
subsidized accommodation, -being 


viduals and institutions inspected 
from arbitrary and ill-founded critic- 

,5 % strongly . elieve that the HMls’ 
report, and even more the press com- 
ment dipt followed it. shows little 
sympathy for or understanding of the 
problems and requirements of adult 
students from a working class back- 

S ound. At least one section suggests 
at the HMIs have pn extremely 
limited commitment to the values of 
liberal education, and a number of 
college staff felt that this part of the 
-report contained serious Inaccuracies. 

The Northern College report is to be 
followed by further studies of residen- 
tial and other adult education, and it 
would be wise to learn from experi- 
ence. The existing system must be 
reformed. The choices available would 
seem to be twofold: either the inspec- 
tors must be made to discuss the 
contents of the report with the institu- 
tion prior to publication, or there 
should be some right to reply in a 
published appendix to the report. 

There is a further question, which is 
how the HMIs’ criticisms are reported 
in thepressjln the case of your remarks 
on the Northern College report, it is 
evidently the issue of political bias that 
most Interested your reporter. The 


their remarks were directed at a poli- 
tics class which, they acknowledged, 
formed an extremely small part of the 
!course, and not at the history classes. 

By coincidence, it happens that I 
attended the Workers' Educational 
Association biennial conference, 
S^fob ^reported ifi .same issue of 
TTtemESft 

that the same nose for damaging 
controversy would seek to highlight an 
insubstantial comment about political 
.bias, and find little of interest to report 
on -in the rest.: of the conference. 

' Possibly, since I an unfamiliar with tfre 
ethics, of. your trade, this is good I 
. jourpahsta. For us, teachers, such iro-. ' 


for worse? 

It is probably just as well that the 
LeverhuLme final report was published 
during the election period. No one, 
other than the editor of The THES who 
has been with it from the start, has 
been called on to make instant com- 
ments. Comments that might nbt 
perhaps have done justice to the work 
and thought tiiat has gone into the nine 
reports. 

The final report is a summary of the 
strategic proposals made in the various 
earlier studies, which are intended as 
fuel for debate on the development of 
higher education over the next 15 
years. If we as unions have been 
successful in making higher education 
an election issue, then' we can probably 
expect a lot of attention to be given to' 
the Lcverhulme findings. 

The report seems to suggest that we . 
should use the 23 per cent drop In 
school leavers over the next 1 2 years to 
pay for a radical rethink on increased 
access and on the policies which might 
encourage it. They call this “adaptation 
without growth**. What isn’t always 
clear in their later proposals is whether 
they mean, in reality, adaptation with a 

bersf fr *" are resources as num- 

Excellence in Diversity starts off 
well. The well being of today's chil- 
dren, in work and leisure, will depend 
on their knowledge, skills and creativ- 
lt y- The role of universities, 
polytechnics and colleges is crucial but 
they must adapt to new tasks and to the 
needs of new types of students. They 
must have a sense of mission. There 
must be changes which make more 
visible the contribution of higher 
education to the economy and society. 
They must remedy the educational and 
social deficiencies which lead to low 
participation by working class chil- 
dren, ethnic minorities, women, and to 
regional differences. Hear. Hear* 


They go on, to place blame for these 
deficiencies. Tfae main bagey is seen as 
the three-year honours degree^ dictat- 
ing excessive specialization in secon- 
dary -and higher education- R?sur- 
recteq is the proposal] for a two-year 


inaccurate *rork of the HMU, 


foe ridiculously high salanes paid to 
professors wifi continue; some of 
whom were appointed in (he gravy 
train 1960s ana Wouldn't' even get an 
interview for a lectureship these days. 
Moreover to try to give responsibility 
fortbe axeing to deans is pure madness. 
Some obviously Would no ddubt enjoy' 
it, but It surely would be an unenviable, 
task for the majority. 

What really worries me - following 
on from the malicious and unsubstanti- 
ated Gould report, and the more 
repenj unsubstantiated claims made, 
about the Industrial' Relations Unit at 
Warwick Vis $at it is an invitation fgr 
biased, cornipt' ajirfryindictive mem- 
bert of itaivejsjty v establishments to 


Yours sincerely ■ 

DR JOHN L. FIELD, 

Northern College, 

Barnsley, 

South Yorkshire . 

Leverhulme report ^ “ 

Sir, - You pi'kise the relevance of the 
Leverhulme report on higher educa- 
tion In your editorial of May 1 27. 
Among fts propositions Leverhulme 

rminl p - r ■ 


several disdplinaiy perspectives"; 'it 
asserts that "breadth ahd the ability to 
integrate different Ideas have ineffec- 
tual as SveJl . as practical value”, .and 
observes that very specialized first 
degrees _ may well be -even less 


really make sense to suggest that an 
honours degree can be added on to (his 
base in a further one year’s.study.for 
the select few? And won’t potential 
■ students see it as a second-class, catch- 
penny qualification? 

The report summarily dismisses two 
issues on which the cooperation of the 
academic community may well depend. 
On the central issue of whether re- 
. search and good ■ undergraduate 
teaching are indivisible “it remains 
agnostic”, but its, conclusion, that 
“different institutions will have a dfife- 


of the “new blood* allocation. Like the 
aspiring chairman of the University 
pranta Committee, it emphasizes 


0 J mw w »VJI IWjlt) p. 

appropriate in the 1980s and 1990s than selective ■ scholarship . rather than 
they wre. in lhe 1960s. ' ‘.i J ■ universal research. ; 

■“*" “ — 1 f)n fhft mif*cl?rtn rtf Mnurn utkila 


rrfther thah^mply putting thdir head 
down and doing nothing- will be likely 
candidate^ for victimization. , . 

BOB MULLAN 

School of economic and social studies, 
University of East .Anglfo. 




i levels and 
left this, is 
t insistence 


Yours faithfujly ^ 
GEOFFREY CASTON ...... 

Secretary General ■ . . . . .. 

Committee of Vice-Chancellors 1 
Principals. 


J rather sadly note that sucli ideas 
might have been taken from any. jCeple 
manifesto of the past 30 years. Since 
1950 we, have been practising the 
multi-disci plinary and cross- disciplin- 
ary. curriculum that wise men now find 
desirable: The employment record of 
our graduates sustains the value of- 
their academic training. Perhaps Iris', 
not too lote:tp hope that; when It next 


allocates resources, tfrepoiftl co-ad mi--, was It designed for this, if we are to 
nistrative . establishment Vriil hced 1 look for greater accountability and 
Leverhulme, and -recognize the value'; flexibility,, oetter arguments than this 
m, successful . innovation whefo. 'it are reqidred. 
itUready exists. ; ,V; ; ■* Ailof this is aplty. because oh other 

I things the report makes a lot ofsahse ;- 1 
. It (s a. fair analysis of culrept problems ' . 
: of access, resources and funding find its 



■ 


On the question of tenure, while 
recognizing the need to defend intel- 
lectual activity from undue pressure, il. 
argues that these rights can be pro- 
tected through existing employment 
legislation. Nothing in my experience 
isuggesfs. that current, legislation can 
j protect against determined or intellec- 
tual victimization of the kind which 
would threaten academic freedom, nor 


Volins sincerely, 
D. K. ADAMS 


Uttets for publication should arrive ,' ], kely to be much faith that any chartge r , 
by TUesday morning. They should be WiJ, be tor theJjeHer . .. ^ 

•as short as possible and written, on - . . UiaiUI WarwfcK •• 

one side ; of the paper . . Jlic ^editor? ii v ■/:! ; 

t0 Clii ' ^ ^5*4 The autiwr salary ; of the 

'.**** (T necessary. . ^ ^ *. Assordatiqii ofUrtivarsiry Teachers^ .}• -'|i 
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